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| DR. J. FRED WOLLE 
Conductor of the Bethlehem Bach Festival, May 26 and 27, 1922 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 

















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured | 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle : : 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


j}. H. DUVAL 
’ TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera oan Building 
New York 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Sten- 
ography ormal course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Cirele 2297 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
lechnic—-I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 
50 W, 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 

Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 

of tone production eradicated 

French and Italian Lyric Diction 

257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera meen: pulitios. 
1425 Broadway, Ne York 
Taylor Building, 44 eo ” st. Bridgeport, 
Conn, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier. 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Hat New York 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





|ACQUES L, GOTTLIEB, 
Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Summer Course 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano Department 
1% East 76th Street - - - New York City 
Tel, Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizk ys Exponent , 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832 ew York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Bropdwar, Metropolitan Opera eons, B. Ti 
Residence: 2184 Bat ate Ave., N. Y, 
Phone, 3967 Fordham 


Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 


and Samuel Roberts 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., cee 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert-—Coach—R _ pertoire 
Artists who haye worked this s*ason-—Mary 


Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleep r 


New York City 
Tel, Cirele 1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 1425 Broadway 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 





Susan S. Botce, 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 


65 Central Park West : Tel. Columbus 7140 HERBERT 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


WILBUR GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N.Y. Tcl, 4834 Morningside 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street : : +: +: New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, | ..4;., nt QEACHER 


Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel, Schuyler 3822 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 





502 Carnegie Hall 


WARD-STEPHENS 


15 East 35th Street, 


BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher, of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Brant 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 


CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
: : New York 
T lephone, Circle 1350 





ARTISTIC SINGING 
New York 
Phone 9828 Senta Hill 





Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art % 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





824 Carnegie Hall 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





sp — 
AMY GRANT, 

Opera Recitals Acolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 

Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 

78 West 55th Street, New York 
" (Tel., 0457 Circle) 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 


EDMUND J, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING! Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


Teacher of Theo. Karle 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


“ ‘s . 4 “ire 35 a 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 1350 Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 





Cecil Ard:n 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson i 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


‘All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone, 2951 Columbus 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
SUMMER TERM 
May 15 to July 15 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


FREDERICK E. 


BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist, Private any time. 


VON DOENHOFFP, ALBERT, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


FREDERICK RIESBERG, A. 


A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 


New York City | bon 1530, 


Head of piano depart- 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR--VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 ; 





CARL FIQUE 


Prtaxo 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts-——Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street 


: : New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New ‘York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street $ 


: New York 
Phone, 8955 Coluabes 





MARIE MIKOVA, 
Pianist—Instruction 

Assistant to Wager Sunyes 

308 East 72nd St. : New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
Studios reopen September 5th 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of —_ Olga vow 


370 Centra Park ew York 
Telephone, Riverside 136 

















June 1, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Met. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio 
547 W. 147th St., N. °Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The aremont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





conean’ 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


Instruction In Singing and Engl lish, Diction 

November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 

New Fors June ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


ALBERT MARSH 


Individual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only. 

342 West 15th Street - - New York City 

319 W. 95th Street 


B 

A 

R 

N 

E . 

8 Tel. River 8744 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin ng 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 











TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


zzou 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





THOMAS ETHEL WRIGHT 
Tenor F U SO N Contralto 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL cai'Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice inovevenren - AND Coacn 


Assistant Teacher , 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
= 1904 Ainsite Sst. = «= 
Ravenswood 3804 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
do Choral Society 
1227 Miméall ballding 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist— Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York Telephone 0235 Scheyler 


° BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
‘ of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 











Chicago 





Chicago 














A Natl. Song & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


oy, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 ae 
tudio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher.of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


14 BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cans HAMMANN 5 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











Philadelphia 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 
“Singer and in ane 
nized as a “Voice se fuiloee -4 ye. Coueh 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils pi 
Oratorio and Coneert. Teacher of Lucil 
many other successful singers. Studios: 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


mt cx Opera, 
Lawrence and 
Burnet House 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message" 
Educational Recitals 





Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS, 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 
House — 
42 


'GRASSE 
: WARFORD ; eh 








mo ~ Organist and 
Composer 

Will Accept Advanced 

7, as East 176th St. 

2052 Tremont 





TE Suen OF 


Pete sl 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JOIN HECEIMEL. 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 








Studie: 
New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 





New York 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


RANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS 
For Western Bookings address 
$17-18 First National Bank, 

Re Towa 
rn Representati 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, wactrALa 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN IS 
Recitals and Piano 


Instructions 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony ‘ohana ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Halil 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


Chicago 




















Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


es 


SAYS: 
MADAME VALERI 


(KRAFT 








“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault 

bi siways suggest to him to 
consult 
There is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 

















ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


:LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 








624 Michigan A teas Chicago, 111. 
LYNNWOOD nist 
and a... 
Church of the 
a Communion 
+ 20th St. 


yy York City 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST 


431 W. 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Sn May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE tii: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Management: 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle 


Besanzoni, Joan 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 


BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 











Addreas 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
\ basset J. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


I. ‘MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broadway - New York City 
Telephone 5981 Cols umbus 


INSTRUCTION 








LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


| Pmcgpe | 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


EDITH MILLIGAN 


fort coms a 


Chicago 


ntact Wiederh old 


14 Mentha ide Drive, N. Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 


‘HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 





Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
: New York 
ph Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—-Coach 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
518 West Ilith Street : New York 


Telephone 5860 Ex, 2 Cathedral 
MADAME 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANIN 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 
Studio, 137 W. 93d 8t., Tel, 1436 River, between 9 and 
10 a. m. 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Nesfolk 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Haruison Matuer 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House 
Krew York City 





Building, 


waste Wi L D 


Chicago 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 





SUMMER SCHOOL for Vocal Students 


at beautiful Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Weekly recitals, preparation for opera, 
GARCIA-VON KLENNER Method. 


concert 


and teaching the world-renowned 


June 20 to September 1 


Address all communications to Wookootsie Villa, Point Chautauqua, 


N. ¥ 











MUSICAL 


——nny 
A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos 











Reproducing Player Pianos 





Offices; 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 








COURIER June 1, 1922 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Tae Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its = 
maker a 

q Its continued use 4n suck institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its wees tone 
qualities and durability s 3 











Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago MAKERS 


= 


























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 














Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


€ 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
author of “The Art of Singing” 


DE LUCIA 


Pupil of the famous 
Fernando 


who says: “I always # 





Consult Ma westro Lombardo; 4 dec U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
from ness! shouting ond ne pe Se uet”’— his masterful composi- 


tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 


Teacher of Cleeolint, John Kagan and other celebrities. 

Consultation and volee trial by PS" Steen only. 

Studio: 120 West 94th &t., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 658 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 Seuth 16th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 





select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, aga 
Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 
it “ Barcarolle, *’ 
cd in F,"" “But- 
“ Harlekin,’’ § 
be epherd "s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
are Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani,”’ “The 
Brook, uy “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No, 2,'’The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
ag tI 
at 15c means a ae pees for - 
him. Insist on Cent if 
your dealer won't 8 ryou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard come 
positions free on request. — 
to show 





5 ROSS!I-D DIEHL 
r F sau SEN" Sie BrAesttt, sess 


ee phone, Glen Ridge 1347 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Broz, N.Y. prone Tremont $481 


¢ MARGOLISaim 


“ 1426 Broedway, Suite 36, New York City 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


JACOB oer 


CONCERT ee AND 
897 Livonia Aven ipa ei. Y¥. 
‘Telephone, Glenmore 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


, Lit Violin Lucie 
isabel Py "2d Violin Carciyn idkacdt, Colle 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART = »3"2"% 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 
facleding 12 


offers every 
de tod way ipeldgatal to, 0 bread musical education, 70 Artist Teachers, 
Studente may reyister at any time. For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


5406 to 64156 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mieh. 

















Se (Se ee 














AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 

















HELEN 





MYRON W. WHITNEY 
aura an, Wednmdas, 4 Bet set. ALLYN 
ge 


ton Brown “*ransr 


eee 


Adoress: Washington Heights Musical Club, 27 W. 57th St.. ay. 
J. WARREN 


ERB’ =: 


A. PATRICOLO 
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AMERICAN OPERAS AND ARTISTS WELCOME 
AT PARIS OPERA, DECLARES DIRECTOR ROUCHE 


In exclusive Interview, the Famous Jacques Rouché Waves a Welcome Hand to America as Well as Other Countries— 
Insists He Will Be Glad to Produce an Opera by an American Composer When America Discovers Him— 
Praises the Advantages This Country Offers—Insists That Cnly American Artists Who Sing 


Flawless 


French Would Be Considered—Abnormal 


Conditions Abroad— 


M. Rouché’s Great Work 


Jacques Rouché, director of the Paris Opéra, business 
man, author, patron of arts, gentleman, head of one of the 
world’s greatest, oldest and most famous operatic institu- 
tions, is not at all a man of the spectacular kind like most 
of those who direct, or pretend to direct the world’s lyric 
destinies. Rather small of stature, dignified as to speech 
and manner, with eyes that are full of sympathy and sunny 
smiles, with a gray beard that a Biblical patriarch might 
have worn had a Paris coiffeur made his appearance in 
those faraway days, and with a burning desire to help lyric 
art in general by creating a true art centre at the Paris 
Grand Opéra, M. Rouché spends his own money in bushels 
of francs, gives unsparingly of his time 
and labor, and neither grumbles nor claims 
any reward. Altogether, he is a rara avis 
among the directors of today, and, in con- 
sequence, of more than usual importance 
to everybody who takes an interest in the 
world’s musical progress as it relates to 
operatic performances. 

AVERSE TO PUBLICITY. 

It is not an easy task to interview this 
director, First of all, he really has littl 
time to devote to publicity, and literally 
shrinks from self-advertising. He loves 
his work, but apparently he belongs to that 
class of ardent lovers who would hide their 
passion from the vulgar glances of the hoi 
polloi; and as to praise or adverse criti- 
cism, he evidently finds his joy in the con- 
sciousness of a task well done. 

“Every operatic institution has its limita- 
tions, and I do not aim at creating one that 
would serve as an ideal for others to imi- 
tate. I want to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to hear the best music possible, to 
make it keep pace with the advance con- 
tinually made by the composers, to give 
performances with the best artists who can 
be secured and to synchronize, within stage 
limits, sound, sight and action. Have I 
succeeded? Of course not entirely, for no 
director can keep completely abreast with 
the progress constantly made in the differ- 
ent branches which form the composite 
known as operatic art; but just to keep 
one jump behind requires all the energy, 
all the forces of an average human being, 
and even of a superman.” 

Who in literary and artistic Paris does 
not remember M. Rouché when he was 
the director of the Théatre des Arts for 
several years before the war? The tiny 
house on the Boulevard des Batignolles 
became at that time the refuge of all those 
who associated ideals with a theatrical en- 
terprise, and to whom commerce and stage 
were two ingredients not to be mixed. 

The Théatre des Arts of those days rep- 
resented Paris, just as the Art Theater of 
Stanislawski represented Moscow and Gor- 
don Craig’s attempts to lift English drama 
out of the mire of conventionality repre- 
sented London in the struggle of the two 
tendencies—art for art’s sake and box 
office vs. art. The Théatre des Arts be- 
same rapidly the most interesting among 
the Paris theaters, a theater where ideas 
and ideals held full sway and where the 
box office ceased to play a role of any im- 
portance. 

ABNORMAL CONDITIONS, 

it was not by any means a rich man’s 
toy. Quite the contrary. It apparently 
had a serious aim to accomplish, and the 
historian of the French drama will not be 
able to overlook the part played by M. 
Rouché’s playhouse in giving the French 
stage an impetus toward an emancipation 
from the baneful influence of the pseudo- 
classicism of Corneille and Racine and the 
nonchalant ignorance of every serious 
thought as applied to the stage exhibited 
by the so-called comedy of the boulevards. 

Came the end of the Messager-Broussan regime at the 
Opéra. Old man Gaillard, who headed the institution dur- 
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ing its most flourishing period, expected to be named once. 


more general director of the Opéra, but if was M. Rouché 
who was named instead, the action of the Government show- 
ing plainly that it was ready to recognize the claims of 
art modernists. Shortly after M. Rouché’s nomination came 
the Great War. It can be truthfully said that thus far M. 
Rouché has not had the opportunity of directing the Opéra 
under normal conditions, for France still feels the results 
of the shock that came with the German invasion. 

Has he accomplished any tangible results? 

To the outsider, who does not look beyond the surface of 
things, these are not apparent at once. To one who will 
give the matter serious consideration a great improvement 
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the Russian tenor, who won a triumph as Radames at the special performance 
of “Aida” given at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on the evening of May 15. 

Mr. Dobkin is an experienced opera singer, having appeared with success at the = 
This, his first season in America, has been most successful. 
After filling two important summer engagements the tenor will take a short vaca- 
tion, after which there will be a tour in Canada. 


Petrograd Opera. 


is plainly visible. The public still refuses to see in what 
the French call “grand opera” anything save a “grand spec- 
tacle,” and tradition still exacts either that the performance 
contain a series of terpsichorean exercises or that a ballet 
be added at the end of the lyric drama. The choristers still 
maintain in their attitude on the stage their credo that they 
are paid for singing and not for acting. The orchestra 
members cling steadfastly to what they look up as their 
inalienable right, namely, the right to send substitutes when- 
ever it pleases them. The orchestra conductors and stage 
managers just as steadfastly refuse to assume full responsi- 
bility for the performances. The artists, but then the artists 
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picture as Don Jose in “Carmen 
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should never be blamed, for they are always willing to fol- 
low, and who can blame them if they choose the easy way, 
the way of least trouble? 

Spirit or Mopernism. 

But the general atmosphere has changed and the spirit 
of modernism has penetrated the venerable portals of the 
Académie Nationale de la Musique, as the Opéra is offi- 
cially called. One feels as if at present there is an awaken- 
ing of a dormant force. Occasionally the choristers do act, 
and sometimes the conductors are fired with enthusiasm, 
and now and then the stage managers lash about as if driven 
by an unseen force, and, horrible dictu! some of the tra- 
ditions which rope in every French stage are being swept 
away as so much useless cobweb. 

Until the advent of M. Rouché, no one at the Opéra 
bothered about details. Historic truth, attempts at lifelike 


Mr. Dobkin is shown in the 
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portrayal, correct lighting effects, etc., etc., ali these were 
considered as so much tiresome nonsense, for Rossini’s pro- 
nunciamento, that voice was supreme in making an operatic 
role a success, was the Gibraltar guarding the muddlesome 
sea of tradition, and everyone employed at the Opera felt his 
principal duty to stand guard upon the fortress and assume 
a threatening attitude the moment a new fangled idea made 
its appearance. Give M. Rouché time and the Opéra will 
come fully to life! All the new works he has produced 
bear the earmarks of a new era, and if the old repertory 
shows no improvement, it is because he really has no time 
(Continued on page 41) 


CINCINNATI AWAITS 
FRITZ REINER’S ARRIVAL 


New Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Expected to Reach America Early in the Fall—His 
Notable Career 
At the meeting of the board of directors of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, held on May 24, Fritz Reiner was 
chosen to succeed Eugen Ysaye as conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. Reiner is a name that 
is practically unknown to America ‘ 
Born at Budapest in 1888, he is thirty- 
= four years old, and has only come into 
= prominence in Europe within the last four 
=4 or five years. He pursued his musical 
= studies with Thoman and Koessler at the 
National Academy of Music in his native 
city and began his professional career 
when twenty-one years old as a repetiteur 
at the Komischer Opera there. His first 
important engagement followed the nex: 
year when he went to Leibach in Kaern- 
ten (Southern Austria) as conductor of 

the Municipal Opera. 

The following year he returned to the 
Volksoper at Budapest, and his effective 
work there attracted the attention of 
Baron von Seebach, for many years the 
intendant of the Dresden Opera, who 
called him to that city in 1914, Although 
the post of general music director at the 
Dresden Opera was not filled after the 
death of Ernst von Schuch, Reiner's 
energy and ability soon caused him to be 
recognized as the principal conductor. He 
held on through the revolution, leading at 
the Opera and also conducting the sym- 
phony concerts of the State (formerly 
Royal) Orchestra. His reputation grew 
steadily, and early in 1921 he attracted 
general attention in Central Europe 
through the unusual success of the two 
concerts which he conducted in Berlin, 
In the fall of the same year he extended 
his activities to Vienna and won the same 
notable success in the Austrian capital as 
he had in Berlin and Dresden. 

Next he was called to Rome to prepare 
= the musical part of the first production of 
“The Meistersinger,” given there at the 
= Teatro Costanzi early in 1922, his success 
= being such that he was retained to produce 
= “Tannhauser,” and also invited as guest 

conductor for the celebrated concerts of 
the Augusteo, another most unusual honor, 
Fe especially for a conductor most of whose 
= successes had before been in the operatic 
field. Other operatic international engage- 
ments followed his success there, among 
his tours being one to Spain. Everywhere 
he has conducted success has attended him. 
= Only“recently he resigned his position in 
Dresden, owing to the pressure of out 
side calls upon him. 
_ Mr. Reiner will be busy with various 
festival engagements in Germany _ this 
summer, but will meet Concertmaster Emil 
Heermann of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
who is going to Europe, and discuss with 
him the arrangements for the Cincinnati 
season. It is expected that Mr. Reiner will 
also prepare the programs for the season 
during the semmer and reach Cincinnati 
early in the fall. 











Son Gets Mrs, Grainger’s Estate 

The will of Mrs. Rosa Annie Grainger, 
mother of Percy Grainger, was filed last 
week with Surrogate Slater at White 
Plains. She left all her property, both 
real and personal, to her son. The daily 
papers printed a report to the effect that the estate was 
likely to amount to from $900,000 to $1,000,000, but this is 
grossly exaggerated. 

It. was provided in the will that if the testatrix’s son 
died before she did, “or in case we both die under cir- 
cumstances that it cannot with certainty be determined 
which of us died first,” the musical property rights of the 
estate, manuscripts, compositions, copyrights and royal- 
ties that might have been left to her by her son were to be 
be given to Cyril Scott, a composer, of London. 





Chicago Opera to be Under Committee 

Chicago, Ill., May 26. -The first statement of the Chi 
cago Civic Opera Association to contain some definite 
plans, given out on Tuesday of last week, carried no 
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ormation that has not already been given Musical 
Countmx readers except the conformation of the engage 


in 


ment of some of the artists of the company, Claudia 
Muzio announced among the newcomers; also Ina 
Bourskaya, who was heard here this season with fhe 
Russian Grand Opera Company Among those already 
re-engaged are Mary Garden, Amelita Galli-Curci, Rosa 

Mason, Cyrena Van Gordon, Maria Claes 


Raisa, Edith 
ct Forrest Lamont, Tito Schipa, Uiysses Lappas, Oc 
ave Dua. Lodovico Oliviero, Jose Mojica, Giacomo Rimini, 
Desire Defrere. Virgilio Lazzari and Edouard Cotreuil. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Negotiations are under way with other artists and as soon 
as definite engagements have been made their names will 
be announced, Considerable stress is laid on the state- 
ment that the opera will be under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the management and not under one indiv.dual 
which also is not new to Musicat Courser readers. 
The members of this committee are Samuel Insull, chair- 
man; Stanley Field, vice-chairman; business manager, 
C, A, Shaw; leading conductor and artistic director, G.or- 
gio Polacco; technical director, Harry W. Beatty; audi- 
tor, Jesse D. Scheinman, Jeannette Cox, 





WINNIPEG WITNESSES FOURTH ANNUAL 
MANITOBA MUSICAL COMPETITION FESTIVAL 


Choir, Quartet, Solo and Various Other Winners—School Choruses Enjoyed—Winnipeg Male Voice Choir Gives Program 
—Cherniavsky Trio Pleases—Scots Guards Band Concerts 


Winnipeg, Can., May 23.—The outstanding event of 
Winnipeg’s spring musical season was the fourth annual 
Manitoba Musical Competition Festival, which took place 
the week of May 8, This festival, under the auspices of 
the Men’s Musical Club, is assuming larger proportions 
every year, and the last was the most successful ever held 
lhere were 405 entries in the various classes, as opposed 
to 304 last year, while the attendance and interest was very 


Afterrioon and evening sessions were held in 
joard of Trade auditorium, and many people 
availed themselves of the opportunity to attend. The work 
school choruses was always a drawing card, 
the distinction of having some of 


rratitying 


tre aru 


f the publi 


and Winnipeg enjoy 
he fin children’s choruses in the entire Dominion of 
La da 

\djudicators were Dr. A, S. Vogt, head of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, and T. Tertius Noble, of New 


Yor) Both are strongly in favor of musical festivals for 
the effect-they have in raising musical standards and arous- 
ne musical interest 
Dr. Vowt also thought that a real and remarkable devel- 
ypment musically was taking place through the agency of 
festival This was especially notable in 


the competition 
“Technical standards have advanced 


he choral section 


even within the last year,” he said, “and the work done 
hows that the choirs must have undergone the most in- 
tensive type of training.” 
Cnoin WINNERS 
Young Methodist Church Choir, under Stanley Osborne, 


came first in the choral society class, and also won the 
Free Press shield for competition among all church choirs. 
Thi the third time in succession Young has won the 
latter shield, which now becomes its property. Knox Church 
choir, under W. Davidson Thomson, carried off the 
Women’s Musical Club shield in the contest for church 
choirs not less than thirty-one voices, and its male voice 
choir also won first place with 924% points. Holy Trinity 
was victorious in the voluntary church choir competition, 
ecuring the Dingwall shield for the third year in suc- 
cession, St. Cecilia Ladies’ Chorus secured first place 
awainst seven other choral societies, and in the commercial 
choir class, United Grain Growers’ choir won against 
Hydro- Electric This is the first year commercial choirs 
have been represented at the festival, and interest in their 
work was keen. Only two choirs from points outside of 
Winnipeg competed, that from the United Church of 
Stonewall, and Union Church, Cypress River. Both re- 
ceived a hearty welcome, and the degree of proficiency 
displayed by Stonewall in the rural choirs’ class surprised 
the adjudicators. Stonewall also lost another shield by 
only one point, being beaten by a large city choir in the 
class for choirs which had never competed before. St. 
Andrew’s, under Burton L. Kurth, being the victor. Home 
Street Presbyterian (sole entry) was given 149 marks out 
of 200 in the class for choirs which had never won a 


shi ld 


Scuoa, Cuoruses 


Tremendous improvement in the work done by school 
choruses was observed by both adjudicators, who declared 
the work of the Winnipeg children to be remarkably beauti- 
ful this year. Dr, Vogt noticed improvement even over 
last year, and declared the Winnipeg school choirs to be 
among the best in Canada, On the closing afternoon of 
the competition, a massed choir of 1450 children sang 
under the baton of Dr. Vogt, as he led them through the 
two test pieces for the occasion, “Starlight” (Marzo) and 


“Come Down to Kew in Lilac Time.” The result was 
splendid, Schools which won prizes were Earl Grey Junior 
High, Strathcona, River Heights, Aberdeen, Collegiate 


Institute, St. James, Lord Selkirk 


Orner WINNERS, 


In the male quartet class, first place went to that com- 
posed of E, C, Mettrop, Norman E. White, R. M. Cawley 
and A, T. Hay; in the ladies’ trios, to Mrs. J. Steiner, 
Dorothy Cairns and Grace King; in the mixed voice quar- 
tets, to Mrs, Sidney Phillips, Dorothy Parnum, F. G. 
Clifford and R. M. Cawley; soprano and tenor duet, Mary 
Webb and Norman E. White; soprano and contralto duet, 
Florence Lowe and Dorothy Cairns; contralto and _ bari- 
tone duet, Eileen Harrison and C. N, Graham; tenor and 
baritone duet, George Cranston and Paul Bardal; girls’ 
vocal trios, Marion Carnell, Beatrice Roberts and Edith 
Arnold; soprano solo, Ivy Hogg; mezzo-soprano solo, Alice 
Hunter; contralto solo, Dorothy Cairns; baritone solo, 
Trevor Rees; bass solo, W. J. Holland; solo for boys under 
fifteen, Charles Rittenhouse; solo for girls under fifteen, 
Daisy Lavey; trio for violin, piano and cello, Frances 
Jordan, Edwina Higginson and Elizabeth Fraser; senior 
violin solo, Alfred Hanson, junior, Archie Hardyment; 
intermediate, lionel Macklin; piano duet, Simmone St. 
Laurent and Marie J. Mager; piano solo, senior, Rose 
Lechtzier; intermediate, Calvert Fletcher; junior, Sara 
Levine; piano sight reading, Hazel E. White; quick piano 
study, Calvert Fletcher; cornet solo, Paul Dalman; cello 
solo, Les Atkins; professional original composition, George 
Rowles; amateur original compositions Royall H, Taylor, 
The band of the Grand Army of the United Veterans won 
ninety-two marks in the military band class in which it 


was the sole entrant. The adjudicators praised the work 
of the conductor J. T. Cocking very highly. 

The work done by the piano teachers of Winnipeg won 
special commendation, 

Winnipec Mate Voice Cuorr. 

A feature of Wednesday night’s proceedings was a brief 
program presented by the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir at 
the request of the adjudicators, One number in the choir's 
repertory, “Save, Lord, or We Perish,” was written spe- 
cially for the organization by Mr. Noble, who had never 
heard it sung by a male choir. He was profoundly im- 
pressed by the interpretation given and by the work of the 
choir as a whole. Dr. Vogt also was impressed by the 
wonderful work of the choir, 

CHERNIAVSKY TRIO. 

Two concerts by the Cherniavsky Trio were given April 
19 and 22, and attracted large audiences. A _ successful 
recital was also given in the Fort Garry Hotel by Allan 
Vickers, pupil of Gabrielle Mollot, a talented pianist who 
will leave to study in England next September. 

Scots Guarps Banp. 

The last outstanding event for this season was the visit 
of the Scots Guards Band on May 15. Two concerts were 
given in the Amphitheater, the last being heard by about 
6,000 persons, Interesting, varied programs were played by 
the band, which excelled in Wagnerian and Tschaikowsky 
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selections. Scottish music, bagpipe music, and Highland 
dancing were also much appreciated. The band was con- 
ducted by Lieut. F. W. Wood, a very efficient leader and 
thorough musician. The band is making a rapid tour of 
Canada in aid of the Great War Veterans’ Association, 
having secured fifty days’ leave of absence by special per- 
mission of the King. (a 


National Opera Club Elects Officers 


The National Opera Club of America, Katharine von 
Klenner founder and president, held its election May 18, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Officers elected were: 
president, Mme. von Klenner; vice-presidents, Clementine 
de Vere Sapio, Angeline V. Orr, Julia Claussen; record- 
ing secretary, Katharine N. Fique; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. William Bachaus; assistant corresponding secre- 
tary, Evadne Turner; directors, Mrs. Owen Kildare, Leila 
Troland Gardner, Mrs. Clarence G. Meeks, Mrs. Nathan 
Loth, Mrs. Spencer T. Driggs and Mrs. Edward T. Smith; 
chairman of reception, Mrs. J. Gutman; chairman of the 
melophonic committee, Mrs. Rubsam; historian, Mrs. J. 
Willis Smith; delegates to the biennial convention of 
women’s clubs at Chautauqua, Katharine von Klenner, 
who will give the address of welcome Tuesday, June 20, 
to the visiting club women and guests of the convention, 
and Evadne Turner and Mrs. Owen Kildare. 


Ralph Dunbar Bankrupt 


On May 17 Ralph Dunbar was duly adjudicated bank- 
rupt in the District Court of the United States of the 
Northern District of Illinois, The first meeting of the 
creditors has been set for June 6 in Room 907, Monad- 
nock Building, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, at 10 o'clock 
in the morning. 

Mr. Dunbar has for many years been actively asso- 
ciated in many musical and theatrical ventures. Last 
season he had several opera companies on tour, but bad 
conditions that prevailed generally in the theatrical world 
undoubtedly had something to do with his present em- 
barrassment. 


Malkin for Next Farrar Tour 


June appears to be the month of departures for Europe, 
and among those who will join the throng is Joseph Mal- 
kin, who is scheduled to return in September. Early in 
October he will go on tour with Geraldine Farrar, being 
booked for her entire tour, which closes in April. 





FORT WORTH ENTERTAINS SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TEXAS F. M. C. 


Harmony Club Concert—Interesting Business Sessions—Texas Compose:s’ Program—Festival Chorus and Various Artists 


in Concert—Public School Music Demonstrated—Ada Sandel 


in Twilight Organ Recital—Texas Artists’ 


Program—Scholarship Contests—Fort Worth Community Opera 


Fort Worth, Tex., May 23.—The Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs held its seventh annual convention at Fort 
Worth, May 2 to 5 inclusive. The sessions and conferences 
were held in the Crystal ball ro6m of The Texas Hotel. 
Mrs, James Hambrick is president of the Texas Federation. 
Mrs, John F, Lyons, a past president of the Texas Federa- 
tion and a Fort Worth woman, is now president of the 
National Federation. 

Harmony Crus Concert, 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, and on Tuesday evening a dinner complimen- 
tary to the Executive Board, after which the Harmony Club 
gave a concert, 

ForMAL OPENING, 

The convention was formally opened Wednesday morning 
by the president, Mrs. James H. Hambrick. Addresses of 
welcome were given by Mayor E. R. Cockrell and W. M. 
Massie, president of the Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. 
Eugene McNutt, a past president of the Federation, re- 
sponded, Others in prominent musical positions who were 
heard were Mrs. John F, Lyons, Mrs. Frank H. Blanken- 
ship, Mamie Folsom Wynne, Mr, A. L. Hopper, Mrs, Lee 
Joseph and Mrs. D. C. Webb. James Wood of Fort Worth 
sang a tenor solo. Reports of committees, officers and dis- 
trict chairmen were read. 

Texas Composers’ Program. 

Reports of various special and standing committees were 
heard after a soprano solo had been given by Helen Fouts 
Cahoon (Mrs. Robert D. Garver, accompanist). The fea- 
ture of the afternoon was the Texas composers’ program, 
Mrs. W. S. Bramlett, chairman. The composers repre- 
sented were Guy Pitner, Fort Worth; Alfred Hosken Strick, 
Hedley Cooper, Dallas; Frank Renard, Sherman; Oscar J. 
Fox, San Antonio; Mrs. F. L. Jaccard, Fort Worth (lyrics 
to song suite); W. J. Marsh, Fort Worth; Edouard Potjes, 
David W. Guion, Dallas. Those interpreting the works 
were Nadine Spoots Saft, Mrs. Knowles Melton, George 
Ashley Brewster, Daisy Polk, Helen Fouts Cahoon, Lilli 
Bogen Morris, Mrs. Dan Brown, Mrs, Robert Parks Ben- 
nett, and the Schubert Choral Club of Dallas, to whom 
the spring cantata, “Blossom Song,” by Frank Renard, was 
dedicated, The sextet singing in this included Mrs. J. H. 
Cavender, Jr., Mrs. LaRue Nelson, Mrs. L. R. Gardner, 
Mrs. E. K. Lavender, Mrs. M. C. Hull, and Mrs. Marvin 
McKee. 

Festiva, Cuorvs. 

Wednesday night a fine concert was given by the Har- 
mony Club Violin Choir, Mrs. Robert D. Garver at the 
piano; Wednesday Morning Choral Club of Dallas, Mamie 
Folsom Wynne director; Mozart Choral Club, Dallas; 
Euterpean Club of Fort Worth, B. U. Taylor director; 
Junior Club Orchestra, Wichita Falls; Opal Mayo, pianist, 
Waco; massed choruses of women’s voices (Festival 
Chorus), Carl Bennett director. Members of the Harmony 
Club Violin Choir are Mmes. Bruce Gallaway, G. V. Mor- 
ton, Wilbur Fogleman, Will S. Horn, Frederick L. Zried, 
Mary West, Ann Phifer Crawford and Calel Yantis. Mrs. 
Robert D. Garver was pianist and E. Clyde Whitlock 
director. 

Business SEssIONs. 

Various business matters were taken up Thursday morn- 
ing, and a report of the Junior Club was read by Mrs. 
Walter S. Robertson, chairman. 


Pusiic Scnoot Music. 

Addresses were heard and demonstrations given of public 
school work in music, Those in charge were Annie Webb 
Blanton, Julia Owen and Alva C. Lochheod, The public 
school children sang “Texas Bluebonnet,” words and music 
by Julia Owen, The junior high orchestra and the senior 
high glee clubs also contributed. 

Apa Sanpet Gives Twitight OrGan REcITAL. 

A twilight organ recital was given at the First Presby- 
terian Church by Ada Emily Sandel, A. A. G. O., Dallas, 
Dean of Texas Chapter, American Guild of Organists. 
She was assisted in her excellent program by the Treble 
Clef Club of Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Cameron 
Marshall, Dean. 

Texas Artists’ ProGRraM. 


One of the most pleasing events of the convention was 
the Texas artists’ program presented Thursday evening. 
Those participating in the splendid program were as fol- 
lows: The Harmony Club Violin Choir, directed by E. 
Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth; Mrs. Reuben Smith, mezzo 
soprano, of Marshall; Marian Douglas Martin, pianist; 
Cameron Marshall, baritone, of Brownwood; Marie Koh- 
nova, teacher of violin, C. 1. A., of Denton (accompanist, 
Elizabeth Leake, Dean of School of Music, C. 1. A.); Mrs. 
J. Roscoe Golden, contralto, of Dallas (accompanist, Mrs. 
H. M. Waling, Jr., of Dallas) ; Clara D. Madison, pianist, 
of San Antonio; Ethel Rader, soprano, of Denison (ac- 
companist Marjory Woodring, of Denison) ; chorus—solo- 
ists, Mrs. James A. Jackson (soprano) and Mrs. O. C. 
Hendry (contralto) ; Schubert Choral Club of Dallas, di- 
rected by Julius A, Jahn and accompanied by Myrtle McKay. 
All of the artists were highly praised for their splendid 
performances. ; 

ScHOLARSHIP CONTESTS, 


Scholarship contests were conducted in the morning by 
Zuma Wallace (Waco) and Herbert Witherspoon (of 
New York). A community music session was led by 
Peter W. Dykema, professor of music, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Friday afternoon there was given a program by scholar- 
ship pupils with Texas teachers for Perpetual Medal. 


Fort Worth CoMMUNITY OPERA. 


Two excellent operatic performances were given Friday 
night by the Fort Worth Community Opera, conducted by 
Sam S. Losh, The Majestic Theater was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience to hear “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“I Pagliacci.” The well deserved success represented 
many months of patient work and various local singers 
scored a triumph. In “Cavalleria Rusticana” the following 
gave admirable portrayals of their respective roles: Pearl 
Calhoun Davis, as Santuzza; J. Oscar Webster, as Turridu; 
Grace Witsitt, as Lola; Walker Moore, as Alfio; Annie 
Helen Strathdee, as Lucia. In “I Pagliacci” the roles 
were taken by Ellen Jane Lindsay (Nedda and Columbine), 
James Wood (Canio), J. Villo Macklin (Beppe and Harle- 
quin), Robert Henry (Villager), Frank C. Ahr (Tonio), 
and Bernard U. Taylor (Silvio). The chorus and orchestra 
reflected the careful training under Mr. Losh’s direction. 
Credit is also due Jack Webster Harkrider, who designed 
the scenic effects, and to Messrs. Ralston and Hart for the 
painting of the scenes. The complete performances were 
broadcasted over the radio. COR. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


JAZZ MUSIC AND ITS RELATION TO AFRICAN MUSIC 


By Nicholas G. Taylor of Sierra Leone, South Africa 


HE over-insistence of syncopation in both the primary 

as well as the secondary accents of a measure, the 

too tacit employment of transitional dominants and 
the frequent use of triplet appogiaturas in the bass before 
the principal accent of a measure (which, by the way, is 
more often than not given to the trombones in nearly all 
orchestral arrangements of “jazz” music by American Negro 
musicians, a serious abuse of that instrument), are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of a species of musical compositions 
which is called “Jazz Blues,” “Mammy Blues,” “Father 
Blues,” and many other capricious names which the curious 
student fails to find in any musical cyclopedic dictionary. 

In New York, at least, this “jazz” music has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy of late, both by the press and the 
pulpit—some denouncing, others commending. 

But what is the matter with this music that has evoked 
so much comment? Has syncopation never been used in 
music before with such frequency, or is it because the har- 
monies sometimes employed are rancid and sea-sick, as Wag- 
ner’s music was described by some in the latter part of the 
last century? When the attention is directed to the study of 
Bach's well-tempered clavier more syncopation will be 
observed than has ever been used in the whole realm of 
“jazz” music; and as for the harmonies, “jazz” composers 
are well conservative when it is remembered that some com- 
posers of the present day use what I may term chords of the 
“twenty-second,” and abandon as common place those of the 
seventh and ninth. 

Musically, in my opinion, there is nothing the matter with 
this kind of composition. Some are dull and commonplace 
enough, but a good lot of them are interesting just as in any 
other branch of musical composition. Some day some real 
musical genius will bear out this contention. First and fore- 
most, this is the real popular music in America, and as the 
people take to it and still clamor for it, it will hold its place. 

The whole matter then turns upon the question of associa- 
tion. “Jazz” music is more closely associated with the dance 
forms—the fox-trot, the one-step and other steps. These 
dances are all harmless in their way, but the dancers who 
make more motions with their bodies than the dance steps 
provide, whose posture in dancing is repugnant to any sense 
of respectability, are the real cause of the nuisance—not the 
dance forms, nor the music. And yet the cry and everything 
else is directed at the harmless species of musical composi- 
tion which is the real popular music in America. 

But does the music itself suggest the different motions of 
the body which are made in dancing? This is a question for 
experts to decide. Harry T. Burleigh, in his preface to some 
arrangements of Negro spirituals, wrote to the effect that the 
making of different motions by swinging the head on one 
side, then the other, as was customary in singing the spirit- 
uals, are to be deprecated, inasmuch as such manner of sing- 
ing the spiritual is altogether inconsistent with the spirit and 
meaning of them and does not add one inch to their ef- 
fectiveness, but rather detracts from them the original pur- 
pose which they are intended to serve. 

I was once invited by a member of the orchestra to a 
matinee concert given by the Southern Syncopated Orches- 
tra in London and it was really amusing to see how one 
of the banjo players tossed his instrument in the air and did 
so many funny things during the course of the performance. 
Being ignorant as to what all this meant, I asked a neigh- 
bor: “Is it thus that musicians perform in England?” “No,” 
said he, “it is the effect of the music. This music is won- 
derful.” I thought it strange that performers should turn 
somersaults in the concert halls. One prefers to see those 
things in the music halls. 
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_ If, in the singing of the spirituals and in many other 
instances, the intelligence of the audience is insulted by the 
making of different motions of the body, is it to be won- 
dered that in dancing more movements are inserted than the 
dance forms provide? “Jazz” music therefore, being closely 
associated with the much abused dances, is condemned. This 
same association of ideas brought about the condemnation of 
contemporary church music by the Council of Trent on 
account of the fact that the Canti Firmi were associated 
with secular ideas and the compositions were found to be 
out of place in the mass though they would be welcome in 
their own atmosphere. That was a deplorable day for 
church music, a condition of things which was only remedied 
by Palestrina’s genius. And this condemnation of “Jazz” 
music will be all the more necessary in respectable circles 
until some musical genius in America brings out its pos- 
sibilities, 

The Negro Musician (June, 1921) printed the following 
about “jazz” music: 
_ The Negro Musician has no apology to offer for the considera- 
tion of ular music in these columns. Despite its restricted forms 
and transitory appeal, we believe with the Boston Transcript that 
the time has passed when even learned critics cry out upon ragtime, 
The time is here when they study it and seriously announce that 
it demands consideration for its genuine art possibilities. The Negro 
Musician further believes that the teacher who fears the influence 
of ragtime and thus denies its possession of any merit, encourages 
a curiosity which does harm to the very ideals i. claims to foster. 
. . » Therefore, embrace; study, improve and utilize its values. 
Teach its source, history and influence, but point to its limitations 
and instruct of its harm as a lone medium of expression, 

But the Musicat Courter has asked me the question 
which this article is designed to answer: How far “jazz” 
music is traceable to the influence of African music. 


Back To AFrRica, 


Some think that this “jazz” music is leading the genera- 
tion to the African jungle, but I believe that the more 
“jazzy” the music, the more distant it is from that of the 
African jungle; which of these is nearer the truth could 
be proved by a reference to the musical examples of Chindon 
songs contained in the late Natalie Curtis’ book, published 
by G. Schirmer and entitled “Songs and Tales from the 
Dark Continent.” 

I shall leave out of consideration the question of idiom 
which at once decides that “jazz” music is not African 
music, but I shall deal with the question of rhythm, as this 
makes “jazz” music more closely allied to African music 
than to any other. I shall also be reticent about the philo- 
sophical question as to association of ideas, as that is purely 
a question of environment. 

Man’s capacity for knowledge being limited, it has been 
the foremost concern of the masses to reduce everything to 
its lowest terms in order to understand it. Seers, prophets, 
teachers and the geniuses of every age have endeavored to 
infuse new life into this sonnei commonplace material ; 
the respective generations of every age call them modern, but 
before long even they themselves take to the teachings of 
their leaders and then begin to reduce those teachings also 
to their lowest terms. Of course, this will continue until 
there be no more sea. 


More SyYNCOPATION. 


“Jazz” music makes use of syncopation to a marked de- 
gree more than African music pretends to do. It is regu- 
lar in its accents and the rhythmical contents of its bars; 
it is mostly of the four-and-eight bar period. All these 
things, together with the question of idiom, are so foreign 
to the native African that he scarcely recognizes any con- 


nection between “jazz” music and his own. On the other 
hand, African music is cross-rhythmic, its use of syncopa- 
tion is decidedly moderate and the rhythmical contents of 
many a bar of African music is as irregular as it could be. 
Again, owing to the use of cross rhythms, the periods and 
phrases are explained in a different method from that em- 
ployed in “jazz” music, 

The American Negroes brought over from Africa this 
music with its cross rhythms. Here they were surrounded 
with a different idiom; they had to face different conditions 
and the atmosphere in which they lived was a decided con- 
trast to the environments that they had about them in their 
native land. The result is that they began to reduce Afri- 
- music to suit their new conditions and this is how they 

1d it: 


When the African says: 
eX.4 


bade pep MDPST] La yer 


Jazz reduces it to: 


Pe eee ie 


alia 


When he says: 
EX 3 


fa Fa ee 


ot 


FFF ene tte tp ete: f 






Jazz has it: 








This method of reduction—this system by which every- 
thing is to be brought within the confines of man’s limited 
knowledge so as to be suitable to the conditions of his 
environment, gives the clue as to the only link (and a most 
important one, too) between African music and “jazz” 
music. That neither Example | nor Example 3 is re- 
spectively the same as Example 2 or Example 4 is evident 
to any thoughtful musician. Thus far has European music 
been so influenced by African music as to produce “jazz” 
which is popular American music. And “jazz” music hav- 
ing once been so deduced takes its own course and at the 
present time has nothing more or less in common with Afri- 





ORGAN PLAYING HAS INTERESTED 
PUBLIC IN GOOD MUSIC 


Eastman School Destined to Be Great Factor in Developing 
Organists 


The Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N. Y., has 
the best equipped organ department of any music school in 
the world. In the school building there are no less than 
twelve new organs—a four-manual instrument in Kilbourn 
Hall, two three-manual studio instruments for the teachers, 

oseph Bonnet and Harold Gleason, and nine two-manual 

instruments for the students’ practice, each installed in a 
separate practice studio. Next door, in the Eastman Thea- 
ter, rapidly nearing completion, the largest moving picture 
house organ in the world is being assembled and will be 
ready for use when the theater opens in September. Inci- 
dentally, George Eastman, founder of the school, has always 
been greatly interested in organ music, and has in his own 
home the largest organ that exists anywhere in a private 
house. Harold Gleason, the faculty member at the head of 
the organ department—M. Bonnet is a guest teacher—was 
speaking recently of the marked development of organ 
playing in the United States. 

“In one of the infrequent interviews which Arturo Tosca- 
nini granted while he was on tour in this country with the 
Scala orchestra, he expressed himself as surprised at the 
wide acquaintance the American music public had with 
orchestral music, and presumed the reproducing machine 
had most to do with the spread of such knowledge since 
no large number of the cities in this country supported 
large orchestras. Unquestionably the mechanical players 
which are to be found in such large proportion of the homes 
of our people have been a tremendous aid to acquaintance 
with good music of all kinds, orchestral music with the 
rest; and, too, our great orchestras travel more exten- 
sively than they used to do. But there is an agent for the 
spread of knowledge of orchestral music in communities 
that have little or no opportunity of hearing orchestras 
which is peculiarly American in origin and use, and it is 
not, I believe, given credit for all it is accomplishing. 

“This agent is the organ—the new type of organ, which 
is so mechanically equipped that a skilled player can manip- 
ulate its resources of tone to obtain results quite effectively 
suggestive of the instrumental combinations used by com- 
posers of orchestral music. Not only do the mechanical 





devices of the modern organ make possible control of great 
varieties of tone, but there are also in our organs great 
varieties to use. I 2m not thinking here of the so called 
trap attachments but rather of the fundamental tone quali- 
ties of various stops which the builders have worked to bring 
to an imitative perfection, so that a string tone is really of 
string quality and an oboe has close kinship to the tone of 
the instrument from which the stop takes its name. Per- 
cussion attachments have their uses in enabling the player to 
get certain effects, and, properly used, are an asset to any 
large theater organ; but they are only accessories and 
should be used as such—not exploited. Any organ, how- 
ever, whether used in concert half or theater, should contain 
all the essential qualities of the historic instrument, fine 
rich diapason, ensemble reeds and mixtures. 

“All over the land great organs are being built in audi- 
toriums intended for use in giving communities a compre- 
hensive musical program. Some years ago we saw the first 
civic organist called into service; since that time the prac- 
tice of maintaining a municipal organ and a skilled player 
to make it fulfill its possibilities in giving the people fine 
music has become more general. Then came the organ in 
the motion picture theater. Now we are seeing the up- 
growth of real orchestras in motion picture theaters, but I 
maintain that the organ brought the orchestra; that it was 
the love of orchestral combinations of tone, of orchestral 
music, that was instilled by the organs that developed the 
public demand for orchestral accompaniment to motion pic- 
tures. In the larger theaters we have now the combination 
of organ and orchestra, and we are now only at the begin- 
ning of testing the possibilities of such a combination of 
resources. Here in Rochester, in the Eastman Theater, we 
shall have unsurpassed resources for accompanying motion 
pictures, and we are looking forward to giving the public 
music of high standard but at the same time music that can 
be enjoyed and appreciated. 

“With the widened field for organ performance comes 
an added responsibility to the organ teacher which I think 
we realize. Resources rivaling those of the orchestra can 
only be used by a player whose knowledge includes an ap- 
preciation of tone—a much rarer appreciation than may be 
supposed. With a great artist like Joseph Bonnet at the 
organ, new beauties in beautiful music are revealed more 
completely the greater the resources of the instrument at 
his command. It is a part of modern organ teaching to 
add to the student’s equipment in mechanical adeptness a 
knowledge of music of all ages and for all instruments and 


can music Is it also true of peoples as well as of music? 
But this process of reduction is termed the development 

of science. Well, be it so! 

of the means of its interpretation that will give him ability 


to use the expanding organ as it deserves. He must build, 
however, on the firmest of foundations, knowing and play 
ing in true organ style the works of Bach, the old masters, 
Franck and the moderns. The modern organist as an ac- 
companist for motion pictures must also become in a meas- 
ure a skilled adapter of music to the purposes to which it is 
put. Improvisation is a great gift, only in part to be ac- 
quired in later life, but musical memory, fine taste in choice 
of music for special uses and equal taste in using it, are 
things that can be taught and learned. 

“Each craftsman is, of course, most enthusiastic about his 
own craft. I am confessedly fixed in belief that in no de- 
partment of music education and of music interpretation 
for public enjoyment and growth in appreciation of the 
best is there a greater opportunity than lies before the or- 
ganist of today. In a way we are pioneering. We have 
means that our elder brothers, great as they were, never 
had. I firmly believe that we shall soon see composition 
for the organ with the scope in instrumental variety and 
the freedom in style that orchestral composition has at- 
tained. And we must be ready with a musicianship in 
performance that shall interpret such music worthily.” 


Montclair Players Give “The Dragon” 


The Montclair Players presented for their fourth pro 
gram of the season 1921-22 “The Dragon,” a play in 
three acts by Lady Gregory, at the Montclair Club Hall, 
on the evenings of May 16 and 17. The cast included 
Robert G. Bellah, Mrs. W. Maxwell Reed, Althea Brod- 
sky, Henry Hall, Mrs. William S. Brayton, Vivian Sou- 
vage, Paul H. Gallien, Daniel C. Knowlton, Hugh F. 
Burtis, William Reeks, Anna Harris, Cassendra Kins- 
man, Roger Brigham, George Williams and John LeFoy 
Brower. The musical program for the evening was fur- 
nished by the Montclair Players’ Orchestra, the personne! 
of which is Spaulding Frazer, conductor; Mrs. Spaulding 
Frazer, accompanist; Dorothy Cdse, Mrs. Von Breda 
Kloff, Bertha Mendelsohn, Walter J. Mosenthal, J. B. D 
Pennink, Cornelia Shaw, Mrs. Cecil Smith and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Stoddart Smith and Mrs. C. C. Wendelhack, vio- 
lins; Cecil Smith and Ferdinand C. Wieland, violas; How- 
ard M. Thomas and H. R. Waeber, Cellos; Stanton M. 
Smith, bass viol; E. Walter Morris, flute; C. N. Jolliff, 
trumpet. 
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MONTREAL’S MUSIC SEASON 
CLOSING WITH FINE CONCERTS 


News Notes of Interest 


Montreal, Canada, May 5.—On April 2 the famous harp- 
ist, Alberto Salvi, gave a recital at His Majesty’s Theater 
to an enthusiastic and appreciative audience. He was re- 
called many times and compelled to give some half dozen 
encores. The concert was under the management of Louis 
H. Bourdon, 

Dame Ciara Burr anp Kennerty Rumrorp. 

A concert by Dame Clara Butt and her husband, Ken- 
nerly Rumford, assisted by Daniel Melsa, a Polish violinist, 
was given in the St. Denis Theater to an overflowing 
house on March 10. Dame Clara Butt was generously ap- 
plauded, as was Mr. Melsa, who played every number with 
good taste and fine technic. At the end of the concert 
Clara Butt and Mr, Rumford sang “God Save the King,” 
the audience joining in the chorus. 

Mrs. Issaurer’s Artist-Purits’ QuaARTET. 

A concert given by four artists, pupils of Mrs. Salvator 
Issaurel, was held in the St. Sulpice Hall, March 9. This 
quartet consists of Blanche Gonthier, soprano; Marie Asse- 
lin, mezzo soprano; Emile Gour, tenor, and Germain Le- 
febvre, bass. The program consisted of quartets by Gabriel 
Pierne, Omer Letorey, H. Fevrier; solos and duets by De- 
libes, Xavier Lerou, Gounod and others, Rolland Poisson, 
a young violinist, pupil of Camile Couture, who evinces 
great talent, also took part in the program. 

Pavlowa AND Barret Russe CHarm. 

Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe charmed more than ever 
in her return engagement, April 5, 6, 7, with a matinee on 
the afternoon of April 6. The orchestra was excellent, 
under the leadership of Theodore Stier. It would be hard 
to say which of the dances pleased the most, yet “Autumn 
Leaves,” choreographic poem by Anna Pavlowa, music by 
Chopin, brought the most applause. J. A. Gauvin was the 
manager, 

Bruvere AND VERTCHAMP IN JOINT RECITAL. 

Yvonne Cecile Bruyere, a young Montreal pianist, and 
Albert Vertchamp, Polish violinist, gave a joint recital at 
the Ritz Carlton April 3. Miss Bruyere recently returned 
from New York, where she studied with Sigismond Sto- 
jowski. Miss Bruyere scored a decided success. The pro- 
gram was made up of solos and sonatas for piano and violin. 

Denautt anp GARDNER Give Procram. 

The Ritz-Carlton was filled with an appreciative audience 

for the joint recital given on March 18 by two favorites 


of the Montreal public, Ethel Denault, contralto, and Stan- 
ley Gardner, pianist. F, H. Blair accompanied the singer. 
Hoty Weex Music. 

Holy Week was well supplied with sacred concerts, both 
in the churches and at the picture theaters. “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” by Theodore Dubois, was well ren- 
dered by a choir of seventy-five voices in the Church of St. 


local 
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Louis de France, under the leadership of Alexander Clerk. 
The soloists were Paul Vanade and George Bertrand, tenors, 
and Joseph Saucier, baritone. Antonio LeTourneau pre- 
sided at the organ in a very able manner. The choir of 
St. Louis de France is not soled for being one of the best in 
the city. At St. Michael’s Church on Friday, Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words of Christ” was given, with a "Saas of 
fifty mixed voices. The same day the choir of qeney 
Memorial Church sang Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” with 

B. E. Chadwick as organist and choirmaster. ‘On Peialey 
evening a choral concert _was given in the St. Denis Theater 
by the Association des Chanteurs de Montreal, in collabora- 
tion with La Choral St. Eusebe de Verciel. They gave = 
unknown works, “Le Chemin de la Crois,” by Alexandr 
Georges, and “Crux,” by de la Tombelle. Both works ne 
ceived great praise, for the soloists, the chorus of 125 mixed 
voices and the orchestra, The soloists were Tabiola Poirier, 
Jean Riddez, Henri Prieur, Armand Gautier and H. 
Mormandin. At St. Augustine's Church on Good Friday 
the choir of sixty voices sang the “Seven Last Words of 
Christ.” The same day the combined choirs of St. Thomas’ 
Anglican Church and the Taylor Presbyterian Church ren- 
dered the cantata “From Olivet to Calvary” in St. Thomas’ 
Church, under the direction of Raymond T. Press, organist 
and choir master, with the assistance of G. Cam 1, organ- 
ist and choir master of Taylor Church, At the Capitol The- 
ater the great attraction during Holy Week was the sing- 
ing by the St. Louis de France Choir and Choral Society, 
with about sixty well trained voices. They gave Wagner’s 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” excerpts from Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” and Faure’s “The Palms.” The soloist, 
Eva Lebrun, mezzo soprano, sang well, this being her first 
appearance on the stage. 


Dusors Strinc Quartet Enps Season. 


The Dubois String Quartet’s sixth and last concert of this, 
their twelfth season, was held in the Windsor Hotel, April 
24. The programs throughout the season were principally 
works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Vincent d’Indy, Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Guy Ropartz, Cesar Franck, 
Dvorak and Flamant. Mr. Dubois deserves great credit 
for the impetus he has given to music in general, and cham- 
ber music in particular in this city. He has had to sur- 
mount many difficulties to arrive at the high position which 
his quartet holds now. 


Brassarp CxHorm Sacrep Concert. 


The Brassard Choir gave a sacred concert in Lafontaine 
Hall on Sunday evening, April 9, when it sang two choruses 
and two solos from Bach’s “Passion Music,” a double 
quartet from “Elijah,” Cesar Franck’s setting of the 150th 
Psalm, the “Sancta Mater,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Lacome’s setting of the 90th Psalm and an “episode sacre” 
by Georges Hue, entitled “Resurrection.” The accompa- 
nists were Mr. Brassard and P. Langlois. 


Notes. 

The Chamberland String Quartet gave a successful con- 
cert in the Ritz Carlton April 4. The program was inter- 
esting and deserved the applause given after each of the 
numbers, which were by Beethoven, Ravel, Glazounoff, 
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Malichevsky and Schumann. Eva Plouffestopes was at the 


piano. 

_Next season Yvonne C, Bruyere, the young Montreal 
pianist, will tour the United States and Canada in concert. 

The Delphic Music Study Club held its annual meeting 
in the Windsor Hotel April 11. It was decided to raise 
the gpa to sixty. Next year the club will study 
music on national lines. 

Alfred T. Whitehead, of Sherbrooke, an associate of the 
Royal College of Organists, London, England, who came to 
Canada some years ago, has been a ted organist and 
choir master of Christ Church Ca’ , to replace Arthur 

Egerton, who is now living in Winnipeg. 

On April 10, pupils of the McGill Conservatorium of 
Music gave a concert of selections by B 
Handel, Moszkowski, Mozart, MacDowell, Biemeedt 
Ravel, Rachmaninoff, 'Sarasate, etc. 

Lectures with a recital inaugurated here by the great 
French composer, Vincent d’Indy, at the St. Sulpice lier 
under the management of Louis Bourdon last autumn, for 
the convents and their pupils, set a rs example. On April 
8 Alfred Lamollreux, professor o singing, gave a lecture 
wae included the singing of works of the great masters. 

he “Canadian Rhapsody” for piano, by B. F. Poirier, 
Pin Hs of Notre Dame Church, which a year ago was 
first played in public from manuscript by Stanley Gardner, 
has just been published. 

Leo-Pol Morin, pianist, who is studying abroad, recently 
paid a visit to his native city. While here he gave two re- 
cials of modern French music. M. J. M. 


Iris Brussels’ Pupils in Recital 

The Y. M. C. A. Auditorium in Paterson, N. J., held an 
appreciative audience for the piano recital given on the 
evening of May 17 by pupils of Iris Brussels, assisted by 
Macy Gordon, violinist. The program was a well arranged 
one, including works by both classical and modern _com- 
posers, Louise Kuhn, Sylvia Miller, Dorothea Cohen, 
Nicoline Brack, Ceola Seed, Elsa Feldman, Louis Berkowitz, 
Florence Abrash and Mary Cohen were the students who 
played on this occasion. Miss Brussels was heard with Louis 
Berkowitz in the Moszkowski G minor Spanish dance, 
and closed the program with Liszt’s “Campanella” 
Rachmaninoff’s “The Clown.” Miss Brussels is taking an 
advanced course of study with Alberto Jonas, the well 
known pedagogue and author. 


Hagar’s Voice, Art and Personality Praised 


Her voice is gorgeous and well placed; a soprano voice, 
crystal in its ay mellow voice; the quality i is beautiful, 
pure, delightfully brilliant soprano—these are but a few of 
the encomiums which Emily Stokes Hagar has won from 
the press in regard to her voice. The critics have the fol- 
lowing to say in praise of her art: Bore the stamp of true 
artistry made natural; finished art; loomed high as an 
artist of the first rank ; superb work. Mrs. Hagar’s per- 
sonality has been commented upon frequently, she having 
been referred to as an artist with great charm, a joyous 
singer, and so forth. 


Of the Eight Soloists Engaged for the Norfolk, Conn., Festival 


June 6th 


SIX ARE ARTIST PUPILS of 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FLORENCE HINKLE, Soprano 
MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 
LOUISE HOMER, Jr., Soprano 


ELIZABETH BONNER, Contralto 
RAYMOND FRANK, Tenor 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR, Baritone 


MR. WITHERSPOON will teach at the CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE from June 28th until August Ist. For 
terms and lesson periods application should be made to Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, Chicago Musical College, 624 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Graham Reed will conduct a summer course at the Herbert Witherspoon Studios from June 5th until August Ist. 





NEW YORK STUDIOS 
44 West 86th Street 


MISS MINNIE LIPLICH, Secretary 
MISS GRACE O’BRIEN, Asst. Secretary 


Telephone—Schuyler 5889 
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WASHINGTON PLAYS HOST TO 
MATZENAUER AND HEIFETZ 


Worth While Programs Continue to Attract—Music Week 
Celebrated May 28-June 3 
Washington, D. C., May 8.—On April 20, at the National 
Theater, to a large audience, after the opening chorus “Fair 
Harvard,” the Harvard Glee Club gave a program which in- 
cluded works for Bach, Palestrina, Pergolesi, Gretchaninoff, 
Florent Schmitt, Dvorak, César Franck, Darius Milhaud, 
Merikanto, Palmgren, Brahms, Morley and Handel. Lyle 
R. Ring, bass soloist, sang the “Credo” with great feeling 
and dignity. Joseph F. Lautner, tenor, scored a decided 
success in “Summer Evening” which he was compelled to 
at. The “Choeur des Chameliers” was also repeated. 
The members of the Glee Club, under the leadership of 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, did work of high and subtle 
quality. 
Mme. Matzenaver Sincs ror WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
On April 26 Margaret Matzenauer gave a recital at Poli’s 
Theater for the Wellesley College Endowment Fund. She 
oe five B ery of songs, selections from Bach, Gluck, 
ozart andel and Schubert, whose “Erlkéng,” sung 
with dramatic feeling, won her great applause, as did 
also his “Haidenroslein” and “Ungeduld.” The program 
also included “On Wings of Dream,” Arensky; “In the 
Steppe,” Gretchaninoff; “Thy Warning in Good,” Grieg; 
“Wings of Night,” Watts; Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby” and the 
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“Lento” from two “Pierrot Pieces” by the same composer. 
Mme. Matzenauer responded to three encores: “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), “Mon Coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix” (“Samson and Delilah”), and Reichardt’s “In 
the Time of Roses.” 


Jascna Herretz RecirAt. 
On April 25, at the National Theater, under Mrs. Wilson- 


Green’s management, Heifetz played before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The house was sold out long in 


advance and ple were turned away. He gave a program 
of works by Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Tsc Ph wipe ay ranz 
Ries, Wagner Sarasate. Samuel Chotzinoff, at the 


piano, did excellent work. 
Oruer Loca Concerts. 


On May 2 and 5, at the National Theater, under the 
auspices of the Soldiers’ Institute, two concerts were given 
for the benefit of the Soldiers’ Summer Outing Fund. 
Those who were heard included Patricia Ryan, mezzo- 
soprano; Elsa Louise Paner, violinist; Richard Lorelberg, 
cellist, and William Van den Andel, pianist. The accom- 
panists were Grete von Bayer, Adele R. Bush and Marie 
Howe Spurr. Miss Ryan included the “Habanera” from 
“Carmen,” and a beautiful new version of “In Flanders 
Fields,” set to music by Mary L. D. Macfarland of Wash- 
ington. This song, so fitting to the occasion, received 
especial applause. It was unfortunate that, owing to lack 


of advertising, these concerts were not enjoyed by a larger 
audience, which the artists so well deserved. On May 2 


9 


the same concert was broadcasted by radio at the Naval 
Air Station at Anacostia. 

The Rubinstein Club gave its final concert at the Masonic 
Auditorium on the evening of May 2. Winston Wilkinson 
and Estelle Hughes were the soloists. E. H. 


American Institute Reception and Musicale 


What is known as “Miss Chittenden’s Spring Reception” 
was given at the American Institute of Applied Music, May 
13, with Mary T. Lane guest of honor. The company came 
in response to invitations issued by Dean. Chittenden and 
faculty, and there was the usual big attendance. The pro- 
gram of music was composed entirely of piano numbers 
played by those of Miss Chittenden’s pupils: Samuel Prager, 
Edna Oster, Irene Miller, Grace Cottrell and Dorothy 
Leach. 

May 12 the students gave an informal recital, consisting 
of piane and violin music, performed by three guest artists, 
namely, Elsie Lambe (piano), George Raudenbush (violin), 
and Elliot Schenck (piano), with the following pupils: 
Edna Oster, Elizabeth Gerberich, Grace Cottrell and Irene 
Miller, It was an unusually interesting program and well 
performed. 


Two Florida Musicians Honored 
Helene Saxby, of Tampa, and Mrs. L. B. Safford, of 
Miami, were voted honorary members of the Florida State 
Federation of Music Clubs at the convention held in Miami 
recently. 











}OBERHOFFER 


Founder and for nineteen years Conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
i 
phony Orchestra, who will spend the musical season 1922-23 1n travel “ 


EMIL 


and musical research in Europe. i se 


Some Editorial Appreciation of His Work in the Northwest | 


MR. OBERHOFFER’S VALEDICTORY 


Mr, Emil Oberhoffer could not but know that the great 
audience which acclaimed him at the symphony concert 
yesterday was proving its love for a man as well as its 
high esteem for a master, ; 

For the master there were the wonted signals of de- 
light in good music well played. For the man there were 
those finer, deeper notes that call from heart to heart. 

More moving than the hail of welcome, the recalls, the 
orchestra’s fanfare and the glorious joinder of voices in 
Hl the national anthem were the tense moments of quiet just 
before and just after the retiring conductor had left the 
stage, not to come again, These were the moments when 
HH the man had only a choking throat and misty eyes to speak 
il the feelings that were half joy and half sorrow at such 
Hh rting, ; ; 
qi Thee was a hush in the throng as it made its way from 
Hil the concert hall, through the corridors and out into the 
i street. It was as if a keen sense of personal and communal 
loss had gripped each heart. Sunday afternoon and Friday 
night are memorable occasions in the hall where for so 
many years Mr. Onerhetier ew led ag orchestra from 

i height in musical achievement. , 
neine gifted leader in the cultural development of Minn- 

eapolis is well assured by what has been said and on 
in the last few days that whithersoever he may fare, an 
whatever his post of duty, he will have with him the af- 
i fection and well-wishing of thousands in this city and in 
Hi orthwest. 
|, ag field of musical art Mr. Oberhoffer has been a 
HH notable exemplar, He has held the standards high, and he 
Hil has been painstaking in the expression of those standards. 
HH The orchestra through these nineteen years was to him as 
Mh a child to be nurtured in strength, to be reared in the 
races and to be loved and cherished. For it he was at 
poles the faithful servant and the devot-d, zealous leader. 
i His like is rare in the musical world.—Editorial from 
Mi the Minneapolis Tribune, April 10, 1922. 


OBERHOFFER WILL BE MISSED 


ision of Emil Oberhoffer to permanently resign 
«tie ot Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, “a 
stead of taking a year’s leave of absence as Sg gee 
announced, is benrnes with ao regret by the 
lovers in St, ‘ ¢ 
— pba gy the when the Minneapolis Orchestra 
has given a series of concerts 
Oberhoffer has become a 
The people of St. Pau 








of his exceptional musicianship, but equally so because o 


disposition. 


i t of man who will be admired from any community, regardless 
x, Operbetior fe the type Though endowed with genius, he is yet one of the common 


of his talents or achievements. 


OP crever he may go our best wishes will be with him,—Editorial from the St. Paul Daily 


News, April 10, 1922. 


MR. OBERHOFFER’S RETIREMENT AND FAREWELL 


F for the Minneapolis ple of all ages and classes, with or 

Terrible wee, the eushentt that. there were conditions existing and 

which resulted in absolute severance of the relations between Emil Oberhof- 

inneapolis Symphony Orchestra. This blow came unexpectedly very soon after 
Ober “ay” ee Pad Enjoy TR od well bar ae were oe 

Mr. offer has justly nm considered part the civic 

Hor more then twout? a Oe entire Northwest, and his sudden leave taking from the 

“ a enceeee, weet, 4 the ago go 

i ble to the general public, even if it 80, or has n 

forced upon ‘he ‘Minncapelis Orchest “As i - “ye ish ym ar ol wy my 7% ald 
tra, til with handkerchie ing his tear-drenc ‘ace cou 

costars Sem ~ pote ame in the audience similarly overcome caused the demonstration 


without specialized interest, when they realized 


rae 
the ‘announcement that Mr. 


: ity an 
pride of BE one a fe supreme ardour, skill a 


forced upon the Minneapolis Orchestral Association 


come out no mor 


ing cheer had gone up to the 
but not before a 3 posssseed.—Rditorial (extracts) 


thet the Northwest has ever posse 
April 15, 1922. 


here annually under auspices of the St. Paul Institute, Mr. 
art of the artistic life of the city. 
have come to hold him in the highest regard, not alone because 


rom The Progress, Minneapolis, 





© Underwood & Underwood 


: r racticall 
his congenial, lovable, manly 


St. Paul, for May (extract). 


phony Orchestra, 


of instruction and culture, 


” 


eatest “Interpreter of Beauty 


im the gratitude of the people of the Twin Cities and the North- 
oo oo of his best years in the cause of music, building from 
caaiiedl ouilies on orchestra such as we have been privileged to hear and which has 


} 
i e best of the country. { 
 Conig we Heng ag be orchestra been at better compass, mettle or efficiency than during | 


lization that Mr. Oberhoffer 
son, And more and more we must come to the rea 
jem tewrin bap rm the great conductors of the era.—Editorial from the Western Magasine, 


MR. OBERHOFFER AND THE ORCHESTRA i, 


We have gone a long way in Minneapolis on the road toward musical appreciation, since i 
the first evening on which Emil Oberhoffer waved his baton over the newly organized Sym 

It has been a pleasant and profitable journey along a delightful road, } | 
We have grown in cultural understanding. 


best musical thoughts of the great composers. ; . ; z Wh 
as a musical centre, and have seen students come in constantly increasing numbers in search Hh 


Now after nineteen years has come the parting of the ways, and Mr. Oberhoffer, who 


has had so large a share in his work. . . 
him well, and feels sorrow over his departure. 
artistic leadership has been of inestimable value in this community. 


Minneapolis Journal, April 10, 1922. i 








THE VALUE OF A MAN hl 


i] 
Twenty-five years ago, the sister American City to the ! 
South, Minneapolis, was a thriving center of commerce il 
and manufacturing. It was noted principally for its flour nH 
milling industry, Today Minneapolis has lost none of its II 
prestige as a commercial centre. But it has become famed, i 
internationally, as a city of education and art. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Emil Oberhoffer, intimately 
known to the citizens of Winnipeg as a great oratorio and iH 
symphonic leader, began the real art development of | 
Minneapolis, He has retired from the leadership of one | 
of the world’s great orchestras honored and beloved in i 
every part of the continent. 

With tear-stained faces and an ache at their hearts Mi 
thousands of the plain people, and citizens of every rank, Mi) 
said their formal farewell to Mr. Oberhoffer the other day H 
in Minneapolis. ii 

Mr. Oberhoffer has been in this part of the world of 


the man found Minneapolis, Winnipeg is glad that for 
fifteen years it shared, at least, his benediction. 


music an inspiration along lines of courage and devotion, M 
ever standing for the highest in that art, without which, Hi 
as Disraeli said, one might say “the beautiful were dead.” | i 
Minneapolis found its man many years ago—or perhaps | 
it 


Meanwhile, Mr. Oberhoffer will rest for a year. Per i 
haps by that time, Winnipeg may be thinking more seri hit 
ously about a symphony orchestra. Who knows? Mr i 





Oberhoffer possesses the indomitable pioneering spirit.— HM) 

Editorial from the Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune April 22, i 

1922, i i 
i 


FULLY APPRECIATED 


| 
Various rumors about the future came to a definite ! 
settlement when it was announced that Mr, Oberhoffer | 
had severed his connection with the Symphony Orchestra. 
This is not the place to discuss the rumored reason for 
this action. But it is the place to definitely assign to HN 
Mr. Oberhoffer his position among the great directors of 1 





We have learned to recognize and enjoy the Hil 
We have watched the growth of Minneapolis HH 


is to go a different way. All Minneapolis wishes 
Mr. Oberhoffer has done a great work. His bil 


Editorial from the 

















FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











Recer FestivAL AT BresLau. 
May 1.—~The Max Reger festival, originally 
planned for last year but postponed owing to the disturb- 
ances in upper Silesia, has just taken place here. The Max 
Reger Society, an organization formed to create interest 
in the compositions of the late composer, sponsored the 
festival which enlisted the services of the Singakademie 
Chorus, the Orchestra Society, both of them under conductor 
Georg Dohrn, and the Bach Society Chorus, conducted by 
Prof, Max Schneider, as well as numerous soloists. There 
were five concerts in all and among the principal works 
presented were the “Symphonic Prologue to a Tragedy, 
“Variations on a Merry Theme by Hiller,” “An die Hoff- 
nung” (contralto solo with orchestra), the four symphonic 
poems after paintings by Arnold Bécklin, the violin con- 
certo played by Adolf Busch, numerous chamber works in 
the playing of which the Wendling Quartet participated, 
and a number of Reger’s organ works, played by Wolfgang- 
Reimann on the great instrument in the Century Hall, which 
eats 12,000 persons ; 

There was a good attendance, among those present being 
the widow of the composer, and plenty of enthusiasm for 
the work of the participants and especially for Conductor 
Dohrn, who was principally responsible for the suceess of 


Dr. H. M 


Breslau, 


the festival 


Kienau Propuces New Cantata AT VIENNA. 
Vienna, May 1.—The first appearance anywhere of a 
“symphonic cantata” for orchestra with two solo voices 
and mixed chorus by Karl Weigl, took place here last night. 
The work is entitled “Weltfriede” and was written as far 
back as 1910 but is still in manuscript. The performance, 
which was enthusiastically received, derived additional in- 
terest from the first appearance here of Paul von Klenau, 
the Danish composer, who achieved success as conductor of 
the big work P, B. 
PusiisHer or GOLDMARK AND JOHANN Strauss Dean. 


Vienna, May 1.— Emil Berté, a well known Vienna music 
publisher, died here after long illness at the age of sixty-five. 
His firm, founded in 1890, has published the later operas by 
Goldmark, including “The Cricket on the Hearth,” and also 
several operettas of Johann Strauss, Lehar, Fall, Kalman, 
Nedbal, Oscar Straus and others. In 1909 Berté associated 
himself with the Karczag publishing concern and, in 1912, 
combined his business with the firm of Eibenschiitz. The 
house of Eibenschiitz & Berté, which resulted from this 
alliance, is still engaged in the publishing business, besides 
controlling the Carl Theater, of Vienna. Berté’s partner in 
this business, Siegmund Eibenschiitz, died here a few =" 


ago 
Max Rernuwarpt ENGAGED For VIENNA. 


Vienna, April 30.—Prof. Max Reinhardt’s plans have 
taken a sudden and unexpected turn. Announcement is now 
made officially to the effect that beginning with next season, 
Reinhardt will act as stage manager for the Vienna Burg- 
theater and in all probability with the Staatsoper as well, 
Independently of these duties, he will give his annual two 
months’ season at the Redoutensaal Theater with his own 
Berlin troupe, starting next fall. P. B. 


GoLtpMARK’s Memoirs PUBLISHED. 


Vienna, May 3.—The Rikola publishing firm, of Vienna, 
is just issuing the memoirs of Carl Goldmark, entitled 
“Reminiscences From My Life.” The book, written by 
Goldmark at the age of eighty, tells the story of his rise 
from a struggling and starving viola player in the orchestra 
of the Vienna Carl Theater to a composer of world-wide 
fame. The volume contains Goldmark’s reminiscences of 
many famous men of his time, including the two antipodes, 
Wagner and Hanslick, and an account of Goldmark’s last 
visit to his friend Johannes Brahms, a few days prior to 
the latter’s death, P. B. 


Greater Lonpon to Have New OrcHestra. 


London, May 9.—A new metropolitan orchestra has been 
formed for the purpose of assisting the decentralization of 
London music. To be called the West London Symphony 
Orchestra, it is under the direction of Vivian Stuart and 
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consists of some sixty players. The orchestra is shortly 
to make its debut at an important West London ~. 


Encuisa Miniature OPERAS. 

London, May 9.—A series of Operas in Miniature are 
being arranged to take place shortly at the Royal College 
of Music under the direction of Sir Hugh Allen. They 
are to be written by leading English composers and both 
text and music aim at reflecting English life and customs at 
their best. The first, by Dr. Vaughan Williams, is founded 
on episodes in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” while the 
second, by Dr. Charles Wood, is inspired by passages from 
Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers.” a & 

Great CuoraAL GATHERINGS AT ZURICH. 

Zurich, May 5.—Besides the three choral Societies that 
are organizing the Federal Choir Festival, to be held at 
Lucerne June 17-19 and 23-27, one hundred and thirty-one 
choruses, with ten thousand three hundred and fourteen 
singers, have entered the competitions. G. T. 

SpANiIsH MARIONETTE Music. 

Madrid, May 4.—Manuel de Falla, the eminent Spanish 
composer, author of “La vie bréve” (performed by the 
Opéra Comique, Paris) and “Le Chapeau Tricorne” (danced 
by the Russian Ballet), has just finished a work gig Sn 
“ ion 


marionette theater, drawn from an episode of 
Quixote.” This new work bears the title, “El retablo di 
Pedro,” A: 3. 


Bertin PHILHARMONIC Forty Years OLp. 


Berlin, May 1.—Today the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Berlin celebrates its fortieth birthday. In commemoration 








VICTOR 


GOLIBART 


Tenor 


New Yorx Trisuneg, March 11, 
1922,-GOLIBART REVEALS HIS 
SKILL. Tenor heard with fine ef- 
fect. Disclosed a thorough knowl- 
edge of singing. So skilfully di- 
rected that his hearers were often 
half persuaded that the volume of 
tone was greater than actually the 
case, He did not err in attemptin 
to force tone, but relied upon soun 
technique and authoritative declama- 
tion for his effects, Art and intel- 
ligence, excellent diction, and fine 
perception of oye were other pleas- 
ant features of his work. 
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Personal Representative 
ELBERT BRANDER, 124 East 39th St., New York 














of the event three special festival concerts will be given by 
the orchestra under its new conductor, Furtwangler, at 
the end of the present month. The orchestra, which was an 
outgrowth of the old Bilse band and gave concerts as such 
for years in a popular pleasure resort in the heart of the 
old Berlin, became an autonomous body in 1882, and has 
retained its constitution and organization to this day. It 
rose to its present glory under the era of Biilow, and that 
of Nikisch just closed. ete a 


Mayo Wapter Comptetes PortsnH Tour. 

Berlin, May 2,—Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, 
has just returned to Berlin after a successful Polish tour. 
Besides appearing in recitals he filled engagements as soloist 
with the Philharmonic orchestras in Warsaw and we 


Strauss Finisninc His “Wuuiprep Cream.” 
Vienna, May 3.—Richard Strauss is putting the finishing 
touches on the orchestration of his new ballet, entitled 
“Whipped Cream,” which is reported to have already been 


» accepted for performance in America. K. 


Ney AND Szicett ror Municu BrauMs FEstIvAL. 
Munich, May 2.—A feature of the Munich Brahms Fes- 
tival taking place here next month will be the reappearance 
after her American tour of Elly Ney, pianist. Besides piano 
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solos, she will play with Joseph Szigeti, the Hungarian vio- 
linist, the G major violin sonata. The two artists will be 
joined by Prof. Griimmer, of Vienna, in the B minor trio, 
for piano, violin and cello. N. 
INTERESTING ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 

London, May 8.—Gustav Holst has just completed his “St. 
Paul’s Suite” for string orchestra, which will be published 
by Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb. Three romantic songs, to 
poems of Walter de la Mare, by Arthur Bliss, and prelude 
music, a quintet for harp and strings by Julius Harrison, 
are also to be issued shortly. i Ses 


BAe FestivAL Plays SCHEDULE. 

Bale, Switzerland, May 2— The Bale Festival Plays 
opened last night with Charpentier’s “Louise,” given by 
singers from the Paris Opéra and Opéra Comique under 
the direction of Maurice Jacquet, which are being followed 
by Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys.” The festival performances are 
spread at intervals through the whole month. On May 13 
artists from the Dresden Opera (including Tauber, Plaschke 


_and Eva von der Osten) will give “Tosca,” and on May 17 


Barbara Kemp will appear in the title réle of “Mona Lisa” 
under the conductor’s baton. This will be followed by the 
Berlin production of Cornelius “Barber of Bagdad” under 
Dr. Stiedry, and a “Swiss Evening” concludes the cycle on 
May 27. Niddy Impekoven, the dancer, will give a matinée 
on May 14, celebrating her return to the stage after a pro- 
tracted illness. M. 
For a Nixisco MonuMENT. 

Leipsic, May 2.—A collection is being made throughout 
the state of Saxony for the erection of a monument for 
Arthur Nikisch, which is to adorn his grave, in the midst 
of a specially laid out small park. A. 


HAnpbeL FestivAt 1n HANnpeEw’s BirtHPLAce. 


Halle, Germany, May 1.—The Handel Festival, which has 
been planned to take place here for some time, is at last 
definitely projected for the end of this month. It will con- 
sist of operatic and concert performances, as well as special 
festivities in the University, a solemn service in Our Lady’s 
Church (an ancient building dating back to long before 
Handel’s time), a Handel exhibition, etc. “Semele” and 
“Susanna” will be given as oratorios, “Orlando Furioso” as 
an opera, The leading choral and other musical organiza- 
tions and all leading musical personalities of the city, as 
well as some distinguished guests, are to take part. CS. 


A Mozart “Premiere.” 

Rostock, Germany, May 3—A “first performance any- 
where” of an operatic work by Mozart was the surprise 
which the management of the municipal theater here had in 
store for its patrons at the end of the season. This, the 
only stage work of the composer that has never been given 
in public, is “Apollo and Hyacinthus,” written when he was 
eleven years old for the archiepiscopal court at Salzburg. 
Paul Gerhard Scholz, the conductor of the performance, 
prepared the stage edition of the score. It is a charming 
Singspiel which reveals the whole Mozart in a child-like 
naive guise. There is temperament and emotion in the 
music and the orchestration is masterful. The performance, 
prepared with the slender means at the command of a 
provincial theater, was admirable. R. P. 

Crorat Music sy BLInp Composer. 

Frankfurt-am-Main, May 3.—On May 1 the Ruhl Choral 
Society, conducted by O. von Pander, gave two first per- 
formances of “Hyrumes und die Tonkerst,” by the blind 
Landgraf Alexander von Hessen, composed to verses by 
Grillparzer, and the second, a “Requiem” by Frederick De- 
lius, a highly impressive work which treats an excellent 
text with fitting greatness. The reception of both works 
was extremely favorable. H, L. 


Russtan Musictan’s Success, 

Madrid, April 30.—The greatest success of this season 
has been made by the Russian pianist, Brailowsky. Arthur 
Rubinstein scored with interpretations of pieces by Proko- 
fieff, Poulenc and Falla. Among violinists, Georges Enesco 
and Paul Kochanski have visited us after several years of 
absence, A.B 

Jer1tzA Wetcomep Home, 

Vienna, April 21.—The return to Vienna of Marie Jeritza 
after her Metropolitan successes, was in the nature of a 
tremendous ovation when she reappeared at the Staatsoper 
last night in the role of Elisabeth in “Tannhauser.” The 
first words of her opening aria addressed to the “Theure 
Halle” and so excellently suited to the occasion, were 

(Continued on page 54) 










OTOKAR SEVCIK 


World-renowned teacher of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini and many other fa- 
mous violinists, has been engaged to teach exclusively at 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago 

























Owing to the exorbitant prices which Americans have been 
charged by European artists, serious students will appreciate 
the reasonable rates of tuition for this greatest of all living 
violin teachers. 

This is due to the fact that the Bush Conservatory is not 


a “money-making” institution but has always presented the 
greatest artists at the lowest consistent tuition fees. We 
also call attention to the fact that Professor Sevcik does not 
give half-hour lessons, but regards a “Lesson as a lesson” 
whether it requires an hour or more. 





RATES OF TUITION, $150 for ten private lessons; $500 for full scholastic year. 
(Including rehearsals with Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 


tion of Richard Czerwonky) 





ONE SEVCIK FREE SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1922-23 





Fall Term Begins September 11. 


Student Dormitories for Men and Women 





For further information, address M. C. JONES, Registrar 





839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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JOINT 
CONCERT TOUR 


November-December 


1922 























PIETRO YON JOHN FINNEGAN 


Eminent Composer and Organ Virtuoso, Celebrated Tenor, 
recently appointed “Honorary Organ- Soloist, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
ist” The Vatican. — Only artist to have New York City. 
attained this distinction. Soloist “Paulist Choristers.” 





Bookings by Management ERNEST BRIGGS, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


Wire for open dates, Programs, etc. 





For individual appearances of Pietro Yon, apply to Institute of Concert Virtuosi. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
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MEMPHIS HEARS FINE 
SYMPHONIC PROGRAMS 
Namara and Gusikoff Appear with St. Louis Orchestra— 
Fine Program Given by Municipal Symphony— 
Beethoven Club Election—Margaret 
Morrison in Recital 
Louis Orchestra, 


Memphis, Tenn. May 10.—The St. 
under the leadership of Rudolph Ganz, who has several 
times appeared in Memphis as a pianist, and with Marguer- 
ite Namara, soprano, and Michel Gusikoff, viclinst, as 


soloists, closed the Cortese Bros. series favorably in the 
Goodwyn Institute, Saturday afternoon and evening. The 
massive Tschaikowsky’s E minor symphony was played in 
ts entirety and its splendid reading was a tribute to Mr. 
Ganz as a conductor. Namara was in splendid voice and 
was warmly received. Gusikoff was the soloist in the 


afternoon when the orchestra gave a short program for 
young people. These concerts for young students are of 
much value, and should receive liberal patronage. 
Fine Procram Given by Municipa, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The third Municipal Symphony Orchestra concert, under 
the direction of Arthur Nevin, was given April 11 at the 
Lyric Theater. The choral numbers were presented by 
the Shrine Chanters, Ernest Hawke director. Zelina De 
Maclot gave a splendid account of herself in the aria, 


“Madame Butterfly” (Puccini) and a 


“Un Bel Di,” from 
Needless to say, the last number, 


group in lighter vein. 

“Waltz Song” (Mother Goose Fantasy), by Arthur 
Nevin, with full orchestral accompaniment, had to be re- 
peated The orchestra shows remarkable progress under 
Mr. Nevin’s direction. The program was well balanced, 
the players being given the best opportunity in the final 


number, Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No, 2. Mrs, Earl 
Morin and Mrs. O. F, Soderstrom were the efficient 
accompanists, Gasper Poppalardo was assistant conductor. 


Beernoven Crus ELection. 


Mrs. J. F. Hill was re-elected to the presidency of the 
Beethoven Club at the annual election of officers and board 
of directors, April 12. Mrs. David L. Griffith will serve 
again as first vice-president; Mrs. M. J. Roush, second 


vice-president; Mrs. R. A, Street, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. Fred Pritchard, recording secretary; Mrs. C. H. 
Marshall, corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. Stubbe, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. J. M. McCormack, auditor. Four members 
of the board were re-elected: Mmes. W. J. Hon, A. B. 
Williams, A. Denny DuBose and Belle Wade. The new 
are Mmes, W. P. Chapman, E. Y. Kelley, Robert 
Woodson, Clyde Park, W. F. Landrum, 


members 


Beattie, H. M 


Ella M. Atkins and Elizabeth Mosley. “President’s Day” 
will be celebrated in May, 
Marcaret Morrison 1n R&cirAat. 

Margaret Morrison, winner of the Theodor Bohlmann 
scholarship in music, gave a beautiful program last week 
in the ball room of the Hotel Chisca, assisted by Mrs. J. C. 
Adler, soprano, with Miss Morrison at the piano. Miss 


Morrison's technic is splendid, and rhythm and melody 

are at her finger tips. The program included numbers by 

Bach, Chopin, Schytte. Schumann, Morne and Tschaikow- 

sky. The fina! offering was Beethoven's concerto, op. 37, 

in C minor, Mr, Bohlmann assisting at the second piano. 
Music Memory ConrTest. 


Under the auspices of the Memphis Piano Teachers’ 
Association, Mrs, Jason Walker president, a music memory 
contest was held Friday night at the Central High School. 
Twenty-five students of highest record participated. 
Patrick O'Sullivan, of the St. Agnes Conservatory, gave 
the piano numbers; Mrs. R. D. Owen, the vocal, and 
Harry Kohn, the violin. 

Curistian Cuurcn Depicates New Pree Orcan-- 


F, Dimkley, organist, assisted by the Cortese Bros., 
harpist and violinist, and Mrs, David L, Griffith, soprano, 
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rogram at the Christian Church recently, 


ters of Linden — the splendid new 
B. Knipmeyer made 


gave a lovely 
when the Da 
pipe organ to the church. Mrs. 
the presentation speech. 


Notes. 
Lois Maer and Flora ee ® will oo Re ntegae Junior 
Beethoven Club, and will take part in the junior 


class in piano, at the  B.. “Students music contest in 
Paris, Tenn, The juveniles will be represented by Mildred 
Mitchell, president of the Juvenile Beethoven Club, who 
will be a contestant in the composition class, and Elizabeth 
Higginson ; Eleanor Jeanes will be a contestant in the 
piano class from the Juvenile Club. 

Mrs, David L. Griffith, soprano, and Mrs. Frank 
Sturm, pianist and accompanist, have just returned from 
Camthersville, Mo., where they appeared in a joint recital, 
under the auspices of the Woman's Club. 

Mrs. David L. Griffith, local soprano, was heard last 
week in a recital in Nashville, Tenn., in conjunction with 
Phillip Gordon, pianist of New York, and the Ampico 
Reproducing piano. Thirty-five hundred people were at 
the recital, which was given in the Ryman ee or 


Rudolph Reuter to Tour Europe Next Season 


The American pianist, Rudolph Reuter, who, during the 
last seven years of his residence in this country, has 
achieved much distinction for himself and his art, leaves 
America in August for one year, making his headquarters 





RUDOLPH REUTER, 
pianist. 


in Berlin, and will do considerable playing in Germany as 
well as in other countries of Europe. Recitals in Paris, 
Vienna and London are now being arranged. 

These will not be Mr, Reuter’s first activities along this 
line in Europe, as he was heralded with much enthusiasm 
as an artist with a great future at the time of his debut, be- 
fore the war, in Berlin and Hamburg, where he appeared 
with orchestra. Up to now there has been no further op- 
portunity for him to display his talents before the critics 
of the Old World, and he has confined his activities to 
this country. This season has been unusually successful ; 
both from the standpoint of the amount of playing he has 
done as well as his reception wherever he has appeared. 
His Pittsburgh debut brought forth enthusiastic comment 
from the critics, and Boston, Wheeling, Indianapolis and a 
score of other places where he appeared were cordial as al- 


ways. In Indianapolis he appeared for the sixth time, in” 


Davenport, Ia., for the eighth time; in Chicago, where he 
makes his home, he appeared no less than ten times this 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


cis deper Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 


composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Male Chorus of Swift & Co.—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 Kim- 
ball Building, Chicago, Ill. . 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


Allentown Rotary Club—$100 for an Allentown 
song, words and music of which must be original. 
Allentown Rotary Club, Allentown, Pa. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
my gh 2to7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ae Musical Seng a ntigg B three A hp and 
scholarships, amounting to more than 

cago Musical College, 624 South Mickions aaa 
Chicago, Ii. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and gone 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
rizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
ew England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 























CLU BS and COLLEGES 
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“MUSIC OF THE ORIENT ” 
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season alone, two of these being as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, with which he appeared for the third 
ime. pearances were two-piano recitals (with 


ti his 

Edward Collins), in sonata evenings with Jacques Gordon, 
Hans Hess, etc., and with trio. Practically no phase of 
pianistic activity has been left untouched. His tours have 
taken him to Texas and to Massachusetts. 

As in previous years, he will conduct a summer master 
session in Chicago, and there has been an unusual demand 
for his instruction, so that his time is rapidly filling up. 
It is after the close of this session, in August, that he 
leaves for Europe, and a group of enthusiastic followers 
are accompanying him to Berlin, there to study with him 
while at the same time en uti the intense musical activi- 
”~ vad the an capi 

. Reuter will return to America in the summer of 
923 The ments already concluded for ge next 
season in America by his ee Haensel & Jones, 
will have to be postponed or canceled 


Norfleet Trio Recital 


Magna Chordia Chambers held a good sized audience May 
15 to listen to a trio recital given by Helen, Katharine and 
Leeper Norfleet. This “family trio,” which has recently 
returned from an extended southern tour, as far as Texas, 
played with beautiful unity and refinement. The real ex- 
pression which they unitedly put in slow movements, and 
the accuracy and brilliancy in their fast playing, are al- 
ways noticeable. There was genuine musical enjoyment in 
their performance of the adagio from Beethoven’s trio in 
E flat, and life in the scherzo, Likewise there was beautiful 
ensemble work in the two “Fairy Tale Waltzes” by Schutt. 
The youthful Katharine (violinist), dependable Helen 
(pianist) and vigorous Leeper, all contributed their share 
to the success of the affair, given under the auspices of 
the Arts Assembly. 


Mildred Wiseman Activities 
Mildred Wiseman, violinist, played at Town Hall on 


ee 1, Her numbers were “Call of the Plains,” 
Goldmark ; Ng Bs “Hindoo Chant,” Rim- 
sky- Kavsakoft mt agg “Indian Snake Dance,” by 
Burleigh. On May 3 he Manieal st toe ee York 
Catholic Protectorate, Playing editation” from “Thais,” 
Massenet ; ee Drdla; “Les Millions d’Arlequins,” 
Drigo, and “ Dance,” Rehfeld. On May 6 she 

was heard a Brooklyn Museum | in a program which 


comeded “Serenade du Tsigane,” Valdez; “Hindoo 
” Rieky-Kar Korsakoff-Kreisler “Souvenir,” Drdla, 


“Spanish Dance,” Rehfeld. 


ne 
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‘THE ROLL CALL 
of SUCCESS 
Builds Prestige for the 


DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING PIANO-— PIANOLA — PIANO 
cAll-in-one Combined 


Call the name of the Duo-Art dealer and you 
call the representative dealer in his territory 





First—because selling the best 
in the piano line boosts sales 
throughout his store. 


Second—the Aeolian lines are 
not stencilled so concentrate in 
one channel a profit-building 
power for the dealer. 


Third—Conirol of the broad 
line: Duo-Art Steinway, Aeolian- 
built Steck, Wheelock, Stroud, 
Aeolian and the famous Weber. 


Fourth—A comprehensive sales 
promotion service which in- 


cludes: A highly organized sell- 
ing force with headquarters at 
the impressive and world- 
renowned Aeolian Hall. 


Fifth—An educational and 
institutional series of artists’ 
concerts, demonstrating the Duo- 
Art under most satisfactory 
conditions. 

Sixth—A traveling mechanical 
service to inform dealers of the 
latest methods and improvements 
for installing, adjusting and 
repairing Duo-Art. 


“670 hear ts to desire” 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
MELBOURNE 


LONDON PARIS 
SYDNEY MADRID 
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CINCINNATI IS PREPARING 
FOR SUMMER GRAND OPERA 


Poppeldor{ String Quartet Concerts for School Children— 
College of Music String Quartet in Final Program— 
Pupils’ Recitals—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—Before long the inauguration 
of the annual season of grand opera by the Zoo Grand 
Opera Company, under the direction of Ralph Lyford, will 
begin, and from what has been given out thus far there 
will be a notable aggregation of singers and a repertory of 
igh class opera. The season will open in June, and will 


likely continue until some time in August. The dates and 
details have not been worked out as yet. 
Porre.porr String Quartet Concerts ror SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 
An interesting musical idea has been tried out very suc- 
7 ’ 
cessfully in the past few months by the Norwood Women’s 
Musical Club in connection with the public school author- 


ities. A series of afternoon chamber concerts has been 
given by the Poppeldorf String Quartet, assisted by Mar- 


garet Spaulding, Dan Beddoe, George Rambo and other 
local artists. The children of the schools have attended 
these concerts in large numbers, and much good has oye | 
been derived in creating a more favorable impression with 
regard to higher class music, 
Couiece or Music Strinc Quartet. 

The final and fifth concert of the chamber series to be 
given by the College of Music String Quartet, was heard 
by an appreciative audience in the Odeon, on May 2. The 
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quartet was under the direction of Emil Heermann, and 
there was only one e in the players from the previous 
concerts, this being Gor Kahn, viola, who took the place 
of Carl Wunderle, who had sailed for Europe on the same 
day. The other performers were Emil Heermann, first vio- 
lin; William Morgan Knox, second violin; Walter Heer- 
mann, cello, and Ilse Huebner, pianist (who has recently 
become a member of the college faculty). 

The os number was the Schubert D minor quartet. 
It was gratifyingly given, and the players proved them- 
selves to be quite at home with the finer elements in this 
work; it had not been heard here for a number of years. 
Two other numbers were those of the brilliant young Ameri- 
can composer, Charles T, Griffes, whose rather untimely 
death some time ago was much deplored. His themes were 
of Indian character, the first taken from a farewell song 
of the Chippewa Indians, the second denoting a war dance 
in its treatment. The two compositions are modern in 
treatment, and were never heard here before. The closing 
number was the Dvorak quintet in A minor, op. 61. In 
this the fine work of lIse Huebner was especially enjoyed. 
The concert was in all respects a delight. 


Notes. 


The Hyde Park Music Club presented a fine program on 
May 2, at the Hyde Park Library. The numbers, classic 
in theme, were well played. 

Charles Heinroth gave his regular bi-weekly organ reci- 
tal at the East High School auditorium on May 2, under 
the auspices of the College of Music. On the following 
day, May 3, he lectured on “Brahms and Wagner” at the 
Odeon. 

On April 28, the members of the Mu Phi Epsilon Soror- 
ity presented a program of ensemble music at the Cincin- 
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nati Conservatory of Music. The numbers were made up 
for groups of pianists, violinists and singers. 

The fourteenth Sunday afternoon concert by the East 
High School Community Center was given on April 30. 
There were a number of participants, the program includ- 
ing both instrumental and vocal numbers. 

A request program was given by the Woman's Club music 
department on April 28. The concert was enjoyable, those 
participating including Dorothy L. Peters, Jemmie Varde- 
man, Mrs, R. E, Wells, Mrs. A. D. Murphy, Mrs, C. 
ini Mrs, J. P. Frenkel, Mrs. Charles Aler and Louise 


nodgrass. 

The Clifton Music Club met at the home of Mrs, Albert 
Merkel a few days ago, and a fine program was given. The 
committee in charge of the program consisted of Margue- 
rite C. Yost, Catherine Dieterle and Gertrude Dieterle. 

Luther Richman, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has been actively engaged in presenting both the girls’ 
and the men’s glee clubs of the University of Cincinnati 
in concerts. These organizations have been appearing in 
concerts in and near Cincinnati. 

Estelle B. Whitney, of the expression department of the 
College of Music—assisted by William Charles Stoess, vio- 
lin pupil of William Morgan Knox; Arthur Knecht, cello 
pupil of Walter Heermann, and Rosemary Ellerbrock, piano 
pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann—presented members of her 
class on May 1, in the Odeon. The musical numbers were 
accompanied by Louise Renick, a pupil of Albino Gorno. 

A musical service was given at the Clifford Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Beulah Davis, organist, on 


ay 1. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 

of Music faculty, who went to New York before the Easter 
holidays, has suffered a neryous breakdown, He went to 
visit his family, and owing to his condition will not be able 
to return to Cincinnati for some time. His trouble was 
caused by his exacting labors as a teacher in addition to 
his rehearsing the Conservatory Orchestra. 
. A pageant was given at Music Hall on May 3 and 4, 
afternoon and evening, called “God Wills It,” it being a 
Mission Crusade Masque, staged by the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade. About forty members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra participated in the event. The role 
of the Crusader was sung by Robert J. Thuman, Cincinnati 
baritone, while a number of well known singers and actors 
took prominent parts. J. Emil Lewis was Indifference; T. 
J. Murphy, Distance; Henry F. Rohs, Neglect, and Robert 
L. Queenan, a Priest. Janet Flynn, Grace E. King, Sylvia 
M. Huck and Edith C. Kessing portrayed the roles of 
Youth, Joy, Mirth and Laughter, respectively. The musical 
features were under the direction of John J. Fehring, a 
special chorus being made up of several choral organiza- 
tions. Edward A. Fehring presided at the organ. John R. 
Froome, Jr., was the director, and J. H. Thuman, business 
manager. 

Charles Heinroth, the noted organist, gave another of his 
fine concerts in the East High School auditorium, under 
the direction of the College of Music, on May 9. His pro- 
gram was made up of popular classics and other pleasing 
selections, 

A double choir of Christ Church, composed of seventy 
voices, sang Mendolssohn’s “Elijah” on May 7. In addi- 
tion to the organ accompaniment, ten members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra 7d Nar go The role of 
Elijah was sung by by Robert Maitland of New York City. 

At the regular concert given by the Hyde Park Music 
Club on May 7, Louise Snodgrass, pianist-composer, was 
heard to advantage. 

The second junior concert of the Hyde Park Music Club 
was enjoyed on May 6, the program including piano and 
violin solos, songs, dances, etc. 

Leo Polski, the rather remarkable young pianist from 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave three recitals 
at Washington, D. C., where he was the guest of Senator 
and Mrs. Willis. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, Chicago Opera contralto, was in 
Cincinnati several days ago. She visited her former teacher, 
Louise Dotti, of the College of Music. Her musical educa- 
tion was received at the College of Music under Mme. Dotti. 
She recently appeared in concert work in the South, and 
was returning to Chicago. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the organ department of the 
College of Music, who for the past ten years has been or- 
ganist at the First Presbyterian Church, has become organ- 
ist at the Wyoming Presbyterian Church. 

F. Bundy Thomas, of Cincinnati, has been gaining laurels 
for himself as a cornet soloist and band director while at- 
tending school at Ann Arbor University. : 

The following officers have been elected by the Clifton 
Music Club: president, Mrs. Martin E, McKee; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howard Fishback; corres ing secretary, Lu- 
cille Eilers; treasurer, Mrs. A ost; press secretary, 
Mrs. W. A. Earle. The following were elected to the board 
‘of directors: Mrs. John Hoffmann, Mrs. F. D. Freer and 
Mrs. Dan W. Mc ~- 

Under the auspices of the young men of the Westwood 
M. E. Church, an evening of music and readings was en- 
joyed on May 6 at the Westwood Town Hall. 

The Cincinnati Musicians’ Club held a meeting on May 
6, at the home of its former president, Frederick J. Hoff- 
mann, Evanston. The feature of the evening was the ren- 
dition of the clarinet sonata of Dr. Gregory Mason, by 
= h Elliot, of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 

r. Hoffmann playing the piano accompaniment. 

Harry Spangler, assisted by Agnes Soeller, Selma Baur 
Rennemeier Dorothea Steffens, gave a piano recital on 
May 11, at the Parkway M. E. Church. 

Reita Wilson, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, gave a piano 
recital as a graduation requirement. An adequate technic 
and a well conceived program showed careful study and 
preparation for the career Miss Wilson has chosen. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska presented her pupil, 
Giovannina Maturo, in her graduation recital at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music on May 11. Miss Maturo is a 
gifted student, with decided individuality displaying itself 
— technical fluency, good tone and virility of 
playing. 

Dan Beddoe presented his pupil, Lula Mastin, in a song 
recital at the Cincinnati erp ore | of Music on May 10. 

r 


Miss Mastin sang songs of Bach, Brahms, Strauss, Franz 
and some modern dramatic numbers. These she interpreted 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Martinelli and Galli-Curci Invade 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 15.—A large and enthusiastic 
audience greeted Martinelli on his recent visit to Jackson- 
ville, and as the evening progressed the people became, if 
possible, even more enthusiastic. He captivated every one 
with his charming voice and manner. 

Appearing on the program with him, was Marion Telva, 
who came to Jacksonville a stranger but went away with 
the assurance that her beautiful voice had won many friends 
for her and a warm welcome if she should come again. 
They were both recalled many times. Salvatore Fucito 
was the able accompanist. 

Hart Nor Big Enoucu ror GAtii-Curct AUDIENCE. 


One of the largest audiences ever assembled in Jackson- 
ville for any musical event was present at the Armory to 
*welcome Galli-Curci when she appeared May 2. After the 
~ seats were all filled so many more wanted tickets that the 
managers placed more than a hundred chairs on the stage, 
which were all taken, and quite a number of people stood 
up during the entire performance. 

She so charmed every one with her singing and her gen- 
erous responses to the many encores, that if she should 
come here again Jacksonville would have to build a larger 
auditorium to hold the many who would want to hear her 
sing. 

Her accompanist, Homer Samuels, added greatly to the 
pleasure of the evening, as did also the flutist, M. Berenguer, 
who accompanied Galli-Curci in some of her numbers and 
also played some solos, all of which were greatly enjoyed. 

B. M, F. 


Zay Pupil Engaged for Two Recitals 


William C. Monroe was recently engaged for two recitals, 
one a reengagement by the State Federation of Woman's 
Clubs at North Carolina, at Greensboro, May 7, and the 
other a recital at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, on May 9. The program included Handel’s “Ombra 
mai fu,” the invocation from “Faust,” groups of songs by 
Schubert and Brahms, a French group, as well as an Ameri- 
can group. 

He was also engaged as soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church while in Greensboro, Mr. Monroe returned to New 
York May 11 to his position as soloist at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Central Park West. He is one of the young- 
est baritone soloists before the public and is having excep- 
tional success with his beauiful voice and artistic delivery. 


Flonzaley Quartet Appears in Paris 
Appearing in Paris, the week following its London 
triumph, the Flonzaley Quartet received a reception worthy 
of its high standard. The program comprised the twelfth 
Beethoven quartet, and the Haydn and Mozart quartets, 
both in D major. Writing at length in the Figaro, the 
artistic and literary morning newspaper of the capital and 
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French production. The Flonzaley Quartet has performed 
more than eighty times the Debussy quartet, more than 
fifty times that of Cesar Franck, thirty times that of 
Ravel and has helped to spread, upon numerous occasions, 
a knowledge of the works of ouard Lalo, Vincent 
d'Indy, Ernest Chausson, Alberic Magnard, Albert Rous- 
sel. Principally for the finish of its execution, for its 
research of sonorous effects, for the spirit, lightness, 
subtlety of its interpretations is the Flonzaley Quartet 
to be praised. The four artists have attained perfection 
in the suppleness of rhythm, equilibrium of timbre, and 
penetrating grace.” The other papers are practically an 
echo of the Figaro verdict, that the playing of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet is “perfection.” 


Two Conventions Siedaces Music Work 
of Community Service 


Two State conventions recently endorsed the music work 
conducted throughout the country by Community Service. 
At the meeting of the Texas State Federation of Music 
Clubs in Fort Worth, a resolution approving an eight-fold 
program of community music for cities throughout the 
country was passed, as follows: “Resolved, That the Texas 
State Federation of Music Clubs endorse the program 
which Community Service has inaugurated for its Commun- 
ity Music activities, as outlined to us by Prof. P. W. 
Dykema.” This vote followed an address by Prof. Peter W. 
Dykema, who was the principal speaker at the convention. 
A similar resolution was passed by the Washington State 
Music Teachers’ Association in its convention at Walla 
Walla. In its resolution the convention stated that it com- 
mended “to the communities of our state the work of Com- 
munity Service with the approval of this organization and 
urged the members of the association and music teachers 
and musicians generally to give earnest and active support 
to this movement as they may have opportunity.” A feature 
of the convention was a lecture recital on “Types of Church 
Music,” by Alexander Stewart, the community Music Or- 
ganizer for Community Service in the Pacific Coast district. 
In the printed program of the recital the Association ex- 
pressed its indebtedness both to the National organization 
and to Walla Walla, C. S., for the services of Mr. Stewart. 


Finnegan’s Eighteenth Year at St. Patrick’s 


John Finnegan, tenor, began his eighteenth year as soloist 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, May 1. He has had 
a very busy season, which will continue to the end of July. 
Manager Briggs is booking him for a long tour next season. 
Mr. Finnegan, plus his wife and Finnegan, Jr., will spend 
their vacation at his camp on Lake Sebago. 


Mary Buttorff Sings at Apollo Club 


Mary Buttorff was the assisting artist at the concert given 
by the Apollo Club, John W. Phillips, director, at the Har- 
risburg Technical High School on the evening of May 9. 
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DETAILS COMPLETED FOR 
CONCERTS AT COLUMBIA 


A Long Season by the Goldman Band—Thousands of Appii- 
cations for Free Tickets Already Received 


What promises to be the most successful and interesting 
of all the seasons of summer concerts at Columbia Univer- 
sity is to start on the evening of June 12. The Goldman 
Band, which in the past four years has endeared itself to 
so many thousands of people who remain in the city during 
the summer months, will again be the attraction, and its 
conductor, Edwin Franko Goldman, will again have com- 
plete charge of the entire undertaking as in the past. 

Mr. Goldman announces that the sixty programs which 
his band will render are now complete ak that they con- 
tain many interesting novelties. any thousands of people 
have written for free tickets and the demand exceeds that 
of any previous season. Admission to these concerts is by 
ticket only, but season tickets admitting holders to ° the 
grounds may be had free upon written request to “Summer 
Concerts,” Columbia University, New York City. The one 
requirement is, that a self-addressed stamped envelope must 
be enclosed with request. 

The Goldman “Band concerts have been made possible 
through the annual contributions of five and ten doliars, and 
up, of public-spirited citizens. New subscriptions will} be 
welcomed at this time. Those who have been most “active 
in promoting these concerts are Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, Murray Guggenheim, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Thomas F. Ryan, Philip - Berolzheimer, 
Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs, William C.. Potter, Mrs: Regina 
V. G. Millhiser, Mrs. M. R. Hambiir, Mrs. E. H.. Harri- 
man, and others. 


Hans Merx Heard 


An audience of fair size, much interested, was on hand 
at Hans Merx’s song ‘recital at Rumford Hall, May 15. 
His program was made up of German Lieder, sung entirely 
in German, excepting the encore “Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” The little song “Freisinn,” also “Fahrt Zum 
Hades” (Schumann), opened his. program, continuing with 
six songs from “Winterreise.” His highly poetic sense, con- 
trol of tones and manly vigor, all made his singing delight- 
ful; especially was this the case with the closing “Muth,” 
which resulted in numerous recalls. There were six song+ 
by Dvorak, Brahms, Wolf and Kaun—in his third group, 
and the recital ended with the dramatic ballad, “Archibald 
Douglas” (Lowe), one of the singer’s best numbers, re- 
membered from his singing in 1914. Excellent accompani- 
ments were furnished by Edward Rechlin, with beauty of 
tone, in “Fruehlingstraum.” 





Pavloska Having Busy Spring Season 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera, is 
enjoying a busy spring season. She sang at Tacoma, Wash., 























provinces, Robert Brussels said in part: “They perform She created an excellent impression with her clear soprano on May 16 and at Seattle on the following day. Mis» Pav- 

in a remarkable manner the important pieces of chamber voice of fine quality, scoring especially in the “Caro Nome” loska also was heard as soloist at the young folks con- 

music of all countries but principally of our most recent aria from “Rigoletto.” cert of the Evanston, Ill., Music Festival on May 27. 
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urope Demands 


GRAINGER 


Entire 1922-23 Season 


“His art, his personality and his program are distinctly different from those of 
other master pianists: his technic is something to marvel over, his tone is always pure 
and musical.”—“Times,” Seattle, Mar. 31, 1922. 


“Silken of finger, velvet of touch, sparkling, tremendous, or softly whispering.’—“Journal,” Milwaukee, Mar. 12, 


| “Grainger in recital has perfect touch, master holds attention of his audience during program, played D major Pre- 
Everything he touches becomes imbued with significance, because he approaches 
all music with the creator’s understanding.”—‘“Chronicle,” San Francisco, April 18, 1922. 


NEXT AMERICAN TOUR NOW BOOKING 


beginning October, 1923 





ntertainments this season for the reasons that make Grainger the most 
| popular of all the pianists before the public today.” —“Spokane-Review,” Spokane, April 8, 1922. 
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Maine to Have a Kneisel Hall 


Franz Kneisel is a musician who has made an enviable 
reputation for himself since he made his first appearance 
in public in 1882, when, at the age of seventeen, he played 
the violin concerto by Joachim with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Soon after he was offered the posi- 





Underwood & Underwood 


FRANZ KNEISEL 


tion of solo violin in the orchestra of the Imperial Court 
Theater. Later he was associated with the famous Bilse 
Orchestra. of Berlin as concertmeister, a position of the 
highest honor, which had been held before him by such 
artists as Ysaye, Halir and Thomson. 

Mr. Kneisel became concertmeister of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1885, resigning in 1903. The Brahms 
and Goldmark concertos were played for the first time 
in America by Mr. Kneisel with this orchestra in all the 
principal cities. 

In recognition of his services in the development of 
music in America, Mr. Kneisel had been honored by the 
great orchestral societies. The committees of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (1907) and of the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety of New York (1910) asked him to consider the accept- 
ance of the conductorship of these orchestras. In 1907, 
Mr. Kneisel received in Paris an honor rarely conferred 
on foreigners in his appointment as a member of the jury 
of the Violin Concours of the Paris Conservatoire Na- 
tional with Colonne, Vidal, Paul Dukas, etc., as confreres, 

Mr. Kneisel’s work as leader of the Kneisel Quartet, 
founded in 1885 by Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, is 
well known throughout; the country. The organization 
was in existence for thirty-three years and did much 
toward the spread of the appreciation of chamber music 
in the United States. The quartet visited England twice 
and met with great success there also. 

Mr. Kneisel hag been a member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art, of which Frank Damrosch is 
the director, since it opened some years ago. In an inter- 
view in the Baton, a magazine gotten out by the students 
at the institute, Mr. Kneisel had the following to say in 
speaking of his beautiful summer home at Blue Hill on 
the coast of Maine: 

“Even in the twenty-one times I have gone to Europe, 
| always arrange to return early enough to spend at least 
the month of September in that region of enchantment. 
Many men of learning assemble there, musicians, writers 
and professors. There I have a colony of students each 
year, and there has been great need of a place where they 
could gather. 

“A friend, a veritable Maecenas, is now establishing 
a building to be known as Kneisel Hall, where chamber 
music and concerts may be held. It will contain a splendid 
library, large dining room and an extensive piazza, The 
auditorium will accommodate about three hundred people. 
The new hall will be in the nature of a club, where every 
evening the students may congregate for ensemble work, 
lectures and literature. 

“A number of graduate and undergraduate pupils of the 
institute who continue their study with me in the summer, 
such as Sascha Jacobsen, Elias Breeskin, Jacques Gordon, 
Michel Gusikoff, Helen Jeffrey, Amy Neil, William Kroll, 
Cyril Towbin, Karl Kraeuter, etc. form part of this 
group.” 

The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
Mr. Kneisel in 1911 by Yale University and in 1915 by 
Princeton University. 





Myron Whitney and Pupil Give Recital 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience, which in- 
cluded Mrs. Coolidge, wife of the Vice-President, and Mme. 
Jusserand, wife of the French Ambassador to the United 
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States, at the Playhouse, in Washington, May 18. 
At that time Elizabeth Campanole and Myron 
Whitney presented a very interesting program. 
Mrs. Campanole, who is an artist pupil of Mr. 
Whitney, pleased with the beauty of her voice 
and her interpretations. Her solo numbers in- 
cluded “O Del Mio Amato Ben,” Donaudy ; “Vielle 
Chanson Espagnole,” Aubert; “Tes Yeux,” Rabey ; 
“Fetes Galantes,” Hahn; “At the Well,” Hage- 
man; “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “Hat 
Gestern,” “Waldseligkeit,’ Joseph Marx, and 
“The Opium Smoker,” Campbell-Tipton. Mr. 
Whitney also contributed two groups of unusual 
numbers including “Biondini,’” Gounod; “Todes- 
sehnen,” “Verrath,” Brahms; “La Chevelure,” 
Debussy; “Au Temps du Grand Roi,” Tosti; 
“Amore Amor,” Tirindelli; “Nissun lo sa,” 
Vannuccini; “Evoe,” Bath, and “To Anthea,” 
Hatton. 

Proving themselves equally effective in duets, 
Mrs. Campanole and Mr. Whitney gave “Gondo- 
liera,” Henschel, and “Baigne d’eau tes Mains,” 
from Massenet’s “Thais.” The efficient accom- 
panist was Dr. Liszniewski. 


Rosa Ponselle Captivates San Antonio 


Having heard of the success of Rosa Ponselle 
in Houston on two occasions in former seasons, 
San Antonio music lovers turned out en masse on 
May 2, when the Metropolitan diva appeared there 
under the auspices of the Mozart Society, and, 
judging from press reports, the voice which has 
thrilled Metropolitan audiences for the past four 
years, completely captivated the Southwestern city. 

Miss Ponselle and her party paid their homage 
to that typical American shrine, the Alamo, during 
their short stay, and she told a local press man 
afterward that she entered the sacred edifice a 
100 per cent. American and came out at least 103 
per cent. after hearing the story of its heroic 
defense. 

The following telegram to National Concerts, Inc., from 
David L. Ormesher, djrector of the Mozart Society, 
indicates the impressions which Miss Ponselle made on 
her first San Antonio appearance: “Ponselle concert given 
here under the auspices of Mozart Society on May 2 won- 
derful success. Greatest voice ever heard in the South- 
west. Want to re-engage her again for next season in 
December as per conversation with acting manager, please 
send contract.” 





Mabel Riegelman Sings for Radio 


Mabel Riegelman, formerly of the Chicago Opera, who 
has been having unusual success in concert on the Pacific 
Coast during the present season, sang the closing concert 
for Music Week in Stockton, Cal., with marked success. 

On May 6, Miss Riegelman radiophoned a program to 
Honolulu from the Stockton Evening Record broadcasting 
station of the Portable Wireless Telephone Company. Criti- 
cism thereafter said that Miss Riegelman’s radio program, 
which has already been reported from numerous receiving 
stations, “will go down in radio history as the best thus far 
attempted—in arrangement, in modulation and consistency, 
all of which are demanded of successful broadcasts.” The 
Stockton Evening Record of May 8, speaking of Miss Rie- 
gelman’s concert at the auditorium on .the evening of May 
6, said: “The unqualified success of Stockton’s first Music 
Week was crowned Saturday evening with the supremely 
beautiful concert by Mabel Riegelman, prima donna so- 
prano, and her pianist, Constance Mering, of Sacramento, 
at the auditorium. Magnetic and appealing in personality, 
possessing a voice of superlative clearness and sweétness, 
dramatic to such an extent that her entire nature seemed 
transformed to fit the mood of each song, Mabel Riegelman 
won resounding Applause during the entire evening.” 


Lusk Plays a New Violin Composition 


Under the auspices of the senior choir of the First 
Methodist Church at Wilmette, Ill, Milan Lusk, violinist, 
gave a successful recital in the Methodist Church at Wil- 
mette on May 12. The recital was arranged as a tribute to 
the talented young man in appreciation of his artistry. 

A special feature of the program was the first perform- 
ance of the violinist’s most recent composition, “Caprice 
Espagnol.” The piece has a strikingly Spanish character 
both melodically and rhythmically; it was enthusiastically 
applauded. In addition, the program contained several Bo- 
hemian compositions not frequently played but very effective, 
such as “Intermezzo Pittoresque,” by Kocian, and “Per- 
petuum Mobile,” by Novacek. 

Immediately after the recital, Mr. Lusk left for Canada 
ae he was booked to appear in Ottawa, Kingston and 

amilton. 


Guido H. Caselotti as an Impresario 


Guido H. Caselotti, New York vocal teacher, temporarily 
departed from his regular course of activities on May 21, 
when he acted as operatic impresario, presenting Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” at Poli’s Theater, Bridgeport, Conn., with 
Maria Caselotti (one of his artist coat as Gilda, and 
Riccardo Bonelli, as Rigoletto. Mme. Caselotti’s singing 
of this role was highly praised by the Bridgeport Times 
of May 22. 

Mr. Caselotti’s first venture as an operatic impresario 
was so successful artistically and financially that he has 
fully decided to present several operas next season in 
which, besides Mme. Caselotti, other star pupils and a 
chorus trained by him will participate. 
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Gustave L. Becker’s Bach Inventions 


The fifteen two-part “Inventions” by Bach, so well known 
throughout the pianistic musical world, have been set with 
harmonic supporting structure, that is, a second piano-part, 
containing the harmonies of the original Inventions, by 
Gustave L. Becker. 

At one of the Becker lecture-recitals last winter some of 
them were heard for the first time, and their merits were 
praised by numbers of musicians present. To make the 
nventions more easily understood, Mr. Becker has supplied 
a four-part supporting harmony, which may be played on 
a second piano or a small house-organ. Indications of the 
chords, the harmonies, etc., are printed in the score, now 
published and obtainable at any music store. Mr. Becker 
has revised the phrasing, and supplied fingering and expres- 
sion marks. 

The lecture recitals given by Mr. Becker during the winter 
included a “Russian Evening,” “Rhythm Evening,” one on 
“Tone-color and Atmosphere,” a Bach Recital, “Valentine 
Evening,” etc., all of which were largely attended and much 
enjoyed by pupils and friends, 

Mr. Becker's summer session has begun, his pupil, Zalic S. 
Jacobs giving a piano recital May 14 and playing works by 
representative composers, such as Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, etc. Teachers from distant points find the 
Becker Summer Course most beneficial, for he combines 
pedagogic principles with practical illustrations. 


Denishawn Dancer at Rialto and Rivoli 


Music, dancing, the photoplay and color photography have 
all been fused into a new art form which has been pre- 
sented within the past month at the Rivoli and Rialto 
theaters in New York. This has been accomplished through 
the medium of “dance films,” for which Ted Shawn has 
created the dance numbers and directed rehearsals. The 
titles of the dance movies so far presented are “Valse 
Ballet,” “The Bubble Dance” and an “Egyptian Dance,” in 
— — Graham, one of the Denishawn dancers, is 
eatured, 


Marguerita Sylva Under Friedberg 
Management 

Marguerita Sylva, known as a great Carmen, has just 
signed a contract to be under the exclusive management of 
Annie Friedberg. Mme. Sylva is already booked for a 
Southern tour, a series of concerts in Havana and a New 
York concert, and is starting the fall season at the Maine 
Festival early in October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mills for Toronto 


R. Watkins Mills and Mrs. Mills have been appointed 
choirmaster and soloist, and organist, respectively, of Knox 
Church, Toronto. They will assume their duties after the 
holidays. For the past seven years Mr. Mills has been iden- 
tified with music in Winnipeg, having been one of the 
founders of the Men’s Musical Club there, of which organ- 
ization he was the president for two years. At present Mr. 
Mills is president of the Manitoba Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Edith Bennett with Haensel & Jones 


Edith Bennett, soprano, is now under the management 
of Haensel & Jones. This musical bureau is booking the 


singer for engagements in recital, concert and oratorio. 
On Wednesday, December 13 next, Miss Bennett will ap- 
pear in recital at her alma mater, Smith College, North- 
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CONNERSVILLE’S ANNUAL MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL A SUCCESS 


Grade Children Give Operetta, “The Poesy Bed”—High School Chorus Sings “Building of the Ship,” Assisted by Hazel 
Simmons-Steele and Ralph Fattig—Concert by Marguerite Melville-Lizniewska 


Connersville, Ind., May 25.—All the concerts of the an- 
nual May Music Festival, under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of music of the public schools, were well attended. 
The festival consisted of four concerts, the first, an operetta 
—“The Poesy Bed”—sung by 750 children of the first four 
grades of the public schools, assisted by Hester Bailey and 
a group of students who gave some interesting interpretive 
dances. The operetta was presented twice in order to ac- 
commodate all who had purchased tickets. The third con- 
cert was given by the high school chorus of 200 voices 
under the direction of A, A. Glockzin, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, assisted by Hazel Simmons-Steele, 
soprano of Indianapolis, Indiana, and Ralph Fattig, basso 
of this city. The work heard was Lahee’s “Building of the 
Ship.” The fourth and last concert was that of the well 
known anist, Marguerite Melville- Liszniewska. 

The Miami University glee club appeared in a concert 
recently at the Central Christian Church, Joseph Clokey, 
director. 

Rowena Rosendale-Fruth, local pianist and teacher, gave 
a piano recital at Elmhurst School for Girls, Ma 

The Connersville district of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held a conference on church music in this city 
the first week in May. All sessions were well attended. 
The DePauw Universit; choir, composed of sixteen voices, 
under the direction of Dean McCutchan, offered an evening 
concert. 

The Indiana University Glee Club was heard in a concert 
here recently at the Auditorium Theater for the benefit 


of the Child Welfare Association. John Geiger is the 
director of the club. 

The Choral Society rendered “The Vision,” by Joseph 
Clockey, May 19 at the Central Christian Church, The 
chorus was assisted by Lillian Eubank, soprano of the 
pear Grand Opera Association. Audrey Martin directed 

composer was at the organ. 

Music for the annual comencement exercises was fur- 
nished by the Chaminade Club of the high school, C. M. 
Dandoy, violinist, and a double quartet composed of Nelle 
Payne, Genevieve Crowder, Elizabeth Brand, Mary Routh 
Bottles, Maurice Lucas Ralph Fattig, Kenneth Dawson 
and A. A, Glockzin. Hazel Murphy accompanied. 

The choir of the First Methodist Church gave a sacred 
concert May 14. L. V. Hegwood is director and Mrs. 
A. E. Ramsdell organist. 

Vera Jean Phillips, prominent local pianist and teacher, 
is critically ill at the home of her aunt, Mrs. A. > le 





Hans Hess “a Marvelous Artist” 


One of the many glowing tributes paid Hans Hess, the 
widely known cellist, on his recent western tour, came 
in the form of a letter from Ira Pratt, director of music 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., 
written to C. L, Reyburn, Mr. Hess’ secretary, and which 
is as follows: “To say that Mr. Hess registered up to my 
expectations would be putting it very mildly, and I feel 
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that his program was probably the outstanding number from 
a musical standpoint, and its effect on the public was truly 
marvelous, Our public had never heard a great cellist, and 
Mr. Hess held them in rapt attention all through his pro- 
gram. He is truly a marvelous artist and he furnished one 
of the finest concert attractions that I know of. I shall hope 
to have him with us again some time in the future.” 


Fay Foster Pupil ‘Sings for Radio 

Pauline Jennings, pupi! of Fay Foster, sang at the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Station, Newark, N. J., on May 15. 
Her numbers were three Fairy Songs, by Besly; three Irish 
songs, “Irish Names,” by Turvey; “Auld Doctor McGinn,” 
by Fay Foster, and “Murty Kerrigan,” by Zan Traill, as 
well as “The Lilac Tree,” by George Gartlan. Although 
appearing immediately after an automobile accident, Miss 
Jennings sang beautifully; her -vocal teacher, Fay Foster, 
playing her accompaniments. 

Miss Jennings’ success was so pronounced that she was 
requested to give a second program at an early date, con- 
sisting entirely of songs by Fay Foster. 


Sera Mendelsohn to Make Debut 


In the early fall, Sara Mendelsohn, dramatic soprano, 
will give her debut recital at Aeolian Hall. She is prepar- 
ing an interesting program of considerable variety. She is 
pupil of William Zerffi. 


George Engles t to ‘Pitcent New Trio 


George Engles announces a limited number of concerts 
in which Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist; Alexander 
Siloti, the Russian pianist, and George Barrére, the flutist, 
will appear next season as a trio. 























“What the University is to the State in Education, Detroit’s Orchestra will 
be in Music. It exists and functions not merely for Detroit but for the People 
of Michigan.’’—William H. Murphy, President Detroit Symphony Society 








In Orchestra Hall, Detroit— 


Soloists already announced— 


Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra , 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conductor 


VICTOR KOLAR, Assistant Conductor 


Madame Charles Cahier, 


Concerts for Children ae 


Four concerts at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
School, Ypsilanti. 
Rapids and other Michigan cities. 


Fourteen Pairs of Symphony Concerts beginning October 19-20, ending April 19-20. 








1922-1923 


Georges Enesco, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Maria Ivogun, 
Paul Kochanski, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Olga Samaroff, Ilya Schkolnik, Helen Stanley, 
Reinald Werrenrath. 


Twenty Sunday Concerts at Popular Prices—Victor Kolar, Conducting 


Concerts in Public Schools 


Two concerts at the State Normal 
Concerts in Kansas City, Buffalo, Rochester, Utica; in Grand 

















Address all communications to William E. Walter, Manager 


A FEW OPEN DATES STILL AVAILABLE 





Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan 
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FURTWAENGLER AND COATES IN 
RIVALRY FOR ROMAN FAVOR 


Mascagni Acclaimed in “Piccolo Marat” and in “Iris,” Conducted for Belgian King—Spalding and Cortét Play—American 
Academy a Big Item in Rome's Concert Life—New Works Heard 


Rome, May 1.--Two of Europe's star conductors in quick 
succession sued for the favor of the Roman public, as the 
Augusteo season neared its close, It would be difficult to 
ay which of the two carried the laurels away, Furtwangler 
or Coates, for both had real triumphs at the three concerts 
allotted to each guest. But Furtwangler, being a “novelty” 
and having the rare and difficult distinction of Nikisch 
successorship, aroused probably the greatest general inter- 
est. Right at his first concert he was given a most vocif- 
erous reception by the large audience, especially enthusi- 
astic at the close of the “Leonore” overture, No. 3, which 
was magnificently conducted. Beethoven's “Fifth” was also 
a splendid piece of work, although the slow tempi were not 
quite to the liking of the Italian hearers with their viva- 
cious temperament, Malifiero’s “Pause del silenzio” did 
not meet with the expected success, and in parts it resem- 
bled a crazy jumble of sounds. The program wound up 
with the “Tannhiuser” overture, which might have been 
spared us, as it was heard on ten or eleven evenings at the 
Costanzi and at least eight times during the season at the 
Augusteo. Still, it was conducted so brilliantly that Furt- 
wingler was accorded a big ovation. At the two subsequent 
concerts he introduced some unfamiliar things, including a 
new set of orchestral variations by Reznicek, which was re- 
spectfully applauded 

Coates ALREADY A Favorite. 

Albert Coates, already a great favorite here, preceded 
him. Each of his three programs included one Russian 
composition, Liadoff's dances being especially well inter- 
preted. The orchestra responded enthusiastically to his 
baton. Another item that was, as always, appreciated is 
Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” while Mr. Coates infused 
much personal color into Elgar’s “Variations.” 

That wonderful technician, Moriz Rosenthal, played twice 
at the Augusteo and once at S. Cecilia. His programs are 
so well known all the world over that it would be superflu- 
ous to describe them. He was most successful at the S. 
Cecilia, as the hall was more appropriate to his work, for 
so many of the finer details get lost in the wide spaces of 
the Augusteo 

MAascacni Conpucts ror BELGIAN MAJESTIES. 

At the Costanzi, Mascagni renewed his last year’s suc- 
cesses with “Piccolo Marat,” in which Lazaro, the popular 
tenor, again sustained the title role, with an otherwise new 
and certainly improved cast. Irma Vigano takes the prin- 
cipal female part both in this work and in “Iris.” She has 
a beautiful natural voice and also acts with great verve. 
“Tris,” by the way, had a gala performance in honor of the 
King and Queen of Belgium, which was a fine sight, and 
on that night Mascagni gave us of his very best. 

In spite of Mascagni’s vigorous conducting, however, he 
could not save “Lodoletta” from being tiresome, and even 
Toti Dal Monte, who gave such a good account of herself 
in “Rigoletto” and takes the title role here too, was unable 
to save the day. 

“Tannhauser” was given seven or eight times for the 
reappearance of Fritz Reiner, so marked a favorite in 
Rome. It is regrettable that the stage personnel, with the 
exception of the baritone Montesanto, is not more equal to 
its task. Reiner was enthusiastically acclaimed throughout 
and his return next year is eagerly awaited. 


New Broct Opera HEArp. 


“Isabell? Orsini,” by Renato Brogi, of Florence, where 
the opera had its premiére, was given here with an excel- 
jent cast. Carmen Melis, as Isabella, was all that could 
be desired, both as singer and actress. She possesses a beau- 
tiful figure and a mobile and expressive face. The baritone 
Morello-Rossi was magnificent as Paolo Giordani. On the 
whole, the voices were better than the music, which is insig- 
nificant The orchestration, however, was discreet and 
never covered the singers. 

“Rosenkavalier,” with Gilda Dalla Rizza in the title role, 
Carmen Melis as the marshal’s wife, and Cirino as Ochs, 
may be termed a fairly good performance. Bellazza con- 
ducted and obtained fine tonal effects. But the public does 
not appreciate Strauss’ music, and so the opera did not have 
many repetitions, although Melis really was exquisite in 
her part 

Perosi’s “Passion.” 

One of the most recent events to be recorded, and a most 
rare one too, was Don Lorenzo Perosi’s “La Passione di 
Cristo,” conducted by Bustini, who had orchestra and chorus 
in perfect control. This really is music—although the mod- 


ernists will have none of it. It had to be repeated the fol- 
lowing day, and each time the house was sold out. oe 

A spiritual ancestor to the Perosi “Passion,” Rossini’s 
“Stabat,” was given on Good Friday at the Chiesa Mora, one 
of the most beautiful churches in Rome. The soloists and 
choir were excellent. Laura Pasini took the rather heavy 
soprano part, and Cortis, the Costanzi tenor, was given a 
chance once more to display his wondrous high notes. 

SpaLpinc AND Cortot Pray. 

The series of Friday concerts at the Santa Cecilia gave 
us an opportunity of hearing Albert Spalding in an inter- 
esting program that included Corelli's “Follia,” Enesco’s 
sonata in F minor, Paganini’s seventeenth caprice, Perosi’s 
Tema con variazioni, and Sarasate’s “Carmen” fantasy. 
Spalding, who is a decided favorite here and has gained both 
in style and precision, then went on to the Augusteo, as did 
Mme. Montgivet and Enrico Mainardi in their joint soprano 
and cello evening that, however, left much to be desired. 

We also heard the Bohemian Quartet and the Budapest 
Quartet, this latter being at its best in the Schonberg num- 
ber, during which the public became very restless and plainly 
showed its disapproval of futuristic music. 

Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, was the last of the 
series and his fine playing met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. He was compelled to play six encores. He was 





“This fine artist has reached 
a point of finished produc- 
tion that makes renditions 
delightful to hear. She uses 
her voice of smooth, lovely 
quality with decided intelli- 
gence and her high notes 
are exquisitely clear.” 


The Erie (Pa.) Daily Times said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





specially good in Chopin's sonata in C flat minor, and 
Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques.” 


AMERICAN ACADEMY ACTIVE. 


At the American Academy, Leo Sowerby continues to 
compel general admiration with his beautiful and clever 
readings, whilst Harold Hanson, who is only twenty-two, 
came as a surprise to all at the last musicale. He gave us 
a selection of his compositions which were rich in harmony 
and very effective. His A minor sonata is a really fine 
piece of writing, although there is at times a surplus of 
sonority. The work was rendered well at the piano—de- 
cidedly no easy task. Where he most surprised his hearers 
was in the concerto da camera, composed, as the director 
Mr. Lamond explained, at the age of nineteen, and executed 
by the Roman Quartet, with himself at the piano. Should 
he continue as he has begun, America some day will have 
reason to be proud of her new young composer. 

At the same recital Mme. Respighi sang some old lyrics 
by Marcello, somewhat modernized by her husband, who 
accompanied her wonderfully. Her second group com- 
prised a set of new songs, “Sylvan Deities,” by Respighi, 
which offer great difficulties from a technical viewpoint, 
but exquisitely rendered by this able couple. 


RosALIE MILLER SINGs. 


One of the most important recitals Was that of Rosalie 
Miller, who acquitted herself of a varied program in fine 
style. She has a lovely voice and splendid interpretative 
talent and many celebrities might learn from her in this 
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respect. All who have ever heard her desire to have her 
back and it is to be hoped that Mme. Carelli will not let the 
opportunity slip by to secure so good an artist at the 
ostanzi. 
CasELLA Busy. 

Another educational body, “University Group,” always 
meets with a very warm success at its Saturday concerts. 
At the last one Ghita Lenart and Casella went through one 
of the interesting programs in masterly fashion. Casella, 
who, by the way, is elated at the idea of returning to the 
States next fall, also gave a recital with a most elaborate 
program comprising Beethoven, Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin, 
Debussy, Ravel, Granados, finishing with Franck’s prelude, 
choral and fugue. The concert was a rare treat and en- 
cores were the order of the day. 

The journal “Musica” gives a musicale once a week. At 
the last we had a private hearing of Maestro Pedrella’s 
one act opera with himself at the piano. Mascagni was 
present. It is difficult to judge a work by the piano score, 
but the music seemed both fluent and expressive. There 
is a likelihood of its being given at the Costanzi next season. 
Another new work, by Domenico Alaleone, had its baptism 
at the fifth concert of the Amici della Musica. It bears the 
title “Sei Canzoni italiane,” and was excellently performed 
by the quartet. Alaleone’s music is of a typically Italian 
quality and was rapturously received, es cially the beauti- 
ful “Grave.” eye PatTTison. 


Harmony Rescued by “Jazz” Is Theme of Play 


Members of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and any others who are helping in the campaign against 
“jazz” will be interested to learn that the idea of making 
“good music popular and popular music good” has been 
dramatized. “Reveille,” a musical play written by Alice W. 
Brocket, assistant supervisor of music, East Orange, N. J., 
was produced before enthusiastic audiences at the high 
school on May 12 and 13 by members of the seenior class. 
The play predicts the downfall of Jazz at the hands of 
Youth, who, awakened by the reveille call of Memory, frees 
Harmony from her captivity. The first act shows Youth’s 
infatuation for Jazz and Music’s sorrow over the absence of 
her daughter harmony. The interlude is Youth’s dream of 
the beautiful music of the past, by which he is awakened 
to a realization of the true nature of Jazz. The scene of 
the play lies in the depths of a silvery birch forest. Cos- 
tumes and lighting effects were in the hands of the students 
themselves, who achieved unusually artistic results. 


Helen Moller’s Dancers Please 


At Helen Moller’s Little Theater there gathered an ap- 
preciative audience on May 15 to enjoy another of those - 
lightful programs with which the name of this artist has 
become associated. There were eighteen numbers in all and 
each deserves a word of praise. Especially successful were 
“The Bubble,” “The Long Road,” “Etude” and “Whistling 
Boy.” There was dramatic intensity in the story so feel- 
ingly portrayed in “The Long Road,” and there was mis- 
chief and sheer joy of living in the winsome “Whistling 
Boy.” Miss Moller herself lent her excellent art to three 
of the numbers—‘Sacrifice,” “Orpheus” and “The Funeral 
March.” Two of the numbers, “Liebesfreud” and “Baccha- 
nale,” were rendered more effective by means of excellent 
violin accompaniments. The other numbers on the program 
were “Voices of Spring,” “Wood Nymphs,” “In the Star- 
light,” “Pierrette,” two valses, a minuet and a gavotte. By 
— of good measure the dancers also gave an extra, “Sere- 
nata. 


Gadski Given Ovation at De Witt Clinton 


Many music lovers were unable to gain admission to the 
Evening Mail concert at the De Witt Clinton High School 
on the evening of May 14, when Johanna Gadski was heard 
in two groups of numbers. The soprano was in excellent 
voice and the very musical and enthusiastic audience gave 
her an ovation. eedless to say, she was compelled to give 
numerous encores, among which were operatic arias from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “Tannhauser,” etc. Margaret Hughes 
furnished sympathetic accompaniments for Mme. Gadski. 


Daniel Mayer Managing Sistine Choir 
Daniel Mayer has been advised by his London office, 
Daniel Mayer Company, Limited, that it is directing the 
tour of the Sistine Chapel Choir, which will give two reci- 
tals in Albert Hall, London, and will then visit all the 
principal cities of England, Scotland and Ireland. 


“Wind’s in the South” by Radio 
Two recent radio programs have included the popular 
“The Wind’s in the South,” by John Prindle Scott. Hazel 
Curran Wagner sang it from the Newark station, and Ruth 
Rohifs broadcasted it from the station at Bedloe’s Island. 
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Dudley Buck Pupils Heard 


Sitting back in a comfortable seat in the rear of a crowded 
hall full of people who were evidently thoroughly enjoying 
themselves, the writer could not resist asking himself whether 
Dudley Buck was a teacher of singing or a clever manager. 
The pupils he presented at the ‘MacDowell Gallery on the 
evening of May 16 were all of them so far advanced in 
their art, so efficient, such excellent singers, that the impres- 
sion that they were pupils was lost. effect was nothing 
more or less than that of a most enjoyable concert given, 
not by one or two recitalists, but by a dozen. It will be 
well to list the names, for every one of them, should they 
elect to follow music as their chosen profession, will be 
be heard from and will no doubt become prominent. Here 
they are: Michel Sherry, Theodora Bushnell, Walter Vogel, 
Gladys Durham, William Guggolz, Katherine Galloway, 
Frank Forbes, Ella Good, Elbridge Sanchez, Beckie Ziegen- 
fus, Thomas Conkey, Deborah Bogart, Frank Munn, Clara 
Hoiland and Leslie Arnold. 

It would be futile to attempt a detailed description of the 
individual work of these young artists. They demonstrated 
a uniformity of excellence that was althogether remarkable. 
Especially notable was their perfectly clear enunciation, 
musicianly phrasing, and the even development of their 
voices in all the registers. Also they possess a certain dig- 
nity and poise that is pleasing on the concert stage, and a 
freedom from any form of affectation calculated to detract 
from the sincerity of their effort. Mr. Buck is to be con- 
gratulated upon the results attained and his pupils upon 
being in the hands of so dependable a master. 


Elise Owen in Violin Recital 


Elise Owen, artist pupil of Rudolf Larsen, was heard in 
a violin recital at Steinway Hall, May 17. She performed 
a difficult program with poise, breadth of tone and dig- 
nity. The Vitali “Ciaconna,” at the beginning, proved her 
fine technical equipment, and the Vieuxtemps F sharp minor 
concerto further substantiated this. She performed this 
concerto with skill and authority, good style and variety of 
expression. Her tones are full and firm and of pleasing 
quality, and her legato passages, as in the Wieniawski 
“Legende” and the Schubert “Ave Maria,” are of admirable 
smoothness, Fire and vigor of bowing marked the Wieni- 
awski_ polonaise. 

Miss Owen received many flowers, and the applause was 
generous throughout the recital. Helen Crafts assisted at 
the piano. 


Pavloska Pleases on Coast 


Irene Pavloska, whose charming voice has won her so 
many admirers, has not failed to captivate her Western 
audiences. Her appearances with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, which have brought her such overwhelming praise 
in Chicago, were repeated on the Coast. Her Musetta is 
to be rivaled by her interpretation of Suzuki. The follow- 


ing tribute from the San Francisco Chronicle gives an idea 
of her performance: “Her mezzo has a deep tonal richness 








In 


and firm timbre, while she employs it with flexibility. 
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acting she kept admirably within the character depicting 
the naivete and simplicity of the type.” 





Lisbet Hoffmann to Give Schumann Program 


_Lisbet Hoffmann, who has won success as a concert 
pianist in America and Europe, made her New York 
debut at an Aeolian Hall recital in 1916 and has since 
appeared with many musical clubs and societies in America. 
She has been soloist with leading European orchestras, 





LISBET HOFFMANN, 
pianist. 


and played concertos in symphony concerts in Berlin, Mann- 
heim, Frankfurt, Braunschweig, Magdeburg and other 
European cities. 

Lisbet Hoffmann has the distinction of having been in 
her youth a pupil of Clara Schumann. Although but a 
child at the time, she has never forgotten the Schumann 
interpretations, secured from one who understood them as 
none other did. 

Lisbet Hoffmann gave a concert in Braunschweig with 


19 


Max Reger, the well known composer, and with him 
played his variations for two pianos with great brilliancy 
and artistic interpretation. She is soon to give a Schumann 
recital at her studio, Carnegie Hall, assisted by Hans Merx, 
baritone. 





Vera Curtis Scores at Spartanburg Festival 


Vera Curtis sang the title role in Liszt’s “Legend of St. 
Elizabeth” at the opening performance of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Music Festival. Less than a week before the date 
scheduled for the performance Louis Bennett, the director 
of the festival, wired asking Miss Curtis to help him out in 
the emergency brought about by the indisposition of the 
soprano originally engaged for the role. Knowing Miss 
Curtis’ success on previous s:milar occasions, he felt that he 
could depend upon her intelligence and rapid assimilation 
of the role, although she had never appeared in it before. 

That his confidence in her ability was justified was amply 
proved by the result. In a letter to Daniel Mayer, Miss 
Curtis’ manager, Mr, Bennett wrote: “I want to let you 
know what splendid work Miss Curtis did for us here on 
Wednesday night. The part she had to sing was very dif- 
cult, and, as you know, she had but one week to prepare for 
it; it was done superbly, and the whole city is talking about 
the beautiful voice, charming manner, and fine interpretation 
she gave this role. She has made many friends here, and I 
consider the Festival Association most fortunate in having 
had her here. We look forward with pleasure to hearing 
her again.” 


Frida Stjerna at Radio Concert 

Frida Stjerna, Swedish-American soprano, sang on April 
13 at the Camp Travis Radio Station, San Antonio, Texas. 
Her numbers were Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “I Love Yeu 
Truly,” “Just A’wearyin’ for You” and “End of a Perfect 
Day ;” “The Wind Song,” by James A. Rogers, and “Annie 
Laurie.” 

Miss Stjerna, it is reported, conducted the first singing 
tests with the Westinghouse broadcasting plants in New 
York, on which occasion her concert was picked up on board 
ship fifty miles at sea. 





London String Quartet Returns to London 


The London String Quartet, having completed a con- 
cert tour in Holland, is now back in London giving its 
annual Beethoven Festival. This, it will be remembered, 
the quartet presented in New York when it first came to 
America three seasons ago. The series, which is complete, 
is composed of seventeen string quartets, They are given 
in chronological order in six separate recitals. 


Prindle Scott Leaves Town 


John Prindle Scott, the composer, has closed his New 
York apartment for the summer, after a very successful 
season. He has gone to the “Lodge” in the pines of north- 
ern Michigan for a few weeks before opening his new sum- 
mer home in MacDonough, N. Y., for the remainder of the 
Season, 








Carolina Lazzari 
Springfield, Mass., Festival 


John Steel 


Long and favorably known 





Republican— 
PONSELLE AND LAZZARI DELIGHT AS 
FESTIVAL ENDS 


It would have been hard to find two singers more satisfactory 
to the public than Rosa Ponselle and Carolina Lazzari, the stars 
of last evening. Both have phenomenal voices, one soprano, the 
other alto, and both are relatively new singers whose art is 
still developing. Both were in perfect voice, and each stirred 
the other to generous emulation, while the audience distributed 
applause so lavishly that both had all the honors they could 
carry away. 

Carolina Lazzari had been heard in Springfield in a recital, 
and won much admiration then for her exceptionally beautiful 
voice, but her singing last evening was in every way much finer. 
Her first aria, the “Shepherd’s Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Di- 
norah” has figured on few recent programs, but it is beautiful 
and effective and well suited to her. The ease and amplitude 
of her style won her audience from the start, This brought two 
encores, to which the singer responded with “One Road Leads 
to London,” and “The Messenger” by Frank La Forge. Her 
second appearance was at once made notable by her thrilling 
rendering of the great aria from “Samson and Delila” by Saint. 
Saéns, which she sang in French as well as “L’Heure Esquise 
by Poldowski; the other songs were in English—‘The Cunning 
Little Thing” and “Do Not Go, My Love” by Hageman, and 
“Sacrament” by MacDermid. For encores she sang “Until” by 
Sanderson and MacFayden’s “Cradle Song.” 


Springfield Union— 

The, announcement that Miss Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and 
Mme, Carolina Lazzari, contralto, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, were to be the principals in this musical feast, served 
to draw the largest audience—one literally filling the Auditorium 
—of any of this series of concerts, Both have previously sung 
here in concerts and both have already gained a host of friends 
in this city; and perhaps for these reasons the audience was par- 
ticularly demonstrative, 

The deep, rich, resonant voice of Mme. Carolina Lazzari, the 
singer of admirable concert poise, was given the chance denied 
her in the “Faust” concert of the preceding night, and she sig- 
nally improved the opportunity. She won over even present 
Homerites—there are plenty here—with her splendid declamation 
of the “Samson and Delilah” aria, “Amour Viens Aider” and 
yet she was delightfully adequate in the “Cunnin’ Little Thing” 
song by Richard Hageman. 

She received an ovation quite equal to that of Ponselle— 
applause which would have demanded three encores. The au- 
dience seemed to like “There Was No Rose’’ the best of any; 
and even after that was loath to let her go. 


from his Victor records, is 
now'on his first concert tour 


N. B.—Next season Mr. M. 
H. Hanson will present a 
new dramatic soprano, 


Leone Kruse 








Kathryn Meisle 
Ann Arbor Festival 


Ann Arbor Times News— 
MEISLE A REVELATION 


The solcist of the afternoon, Kathryn Meisle, revealed a con 
tralto voice of unusual range, remarkable flexibility, and almost 
inexhaustible power, She filled the huge auditorium as but few 
singers are able to do. She deserves special praise for her 
excellent intonation; every word of the text could be heard and 
understood. In her first number the aria, ‘Una Voce Poco Fa” 
from ‘The Barber of Seville,” she astonished and pleased the 
audience by her conquest of the pyrotechnics of this old favorite. 
There is justification for the press notices which refer to her as 
“the coloratura contralto.” Miss Meisle did her best interpreta- 
tive work in the Verdi aria “O Don Fatale” from ‘Don Carlos.” 
Of the group of songs which she gave as her second number, 
“The Babe in the Garden” by Emerson Whithorne and Frank 
La Forge’s ‘‘Where the West Begins” were the most satisfactory. 
Miss Meisle was enthusiastically received and was compelled to 
respond with four encores, “Lilac Tree” which she sang first 
to the children and then to the audience, contributed much to 
the light and happy tone which should characterize a children’s 
concert, 


The Detroit Journal— 
FRIEDA HEMPEL AND KATH 
OVATIONS 
Ovation for Soloist 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, displayed a voice of most remark 
able compass and flexibility, Sometimes it was a deep con 
tralto, again it ascended easily to a clear mezzo soprano and al 
ways it was easy and richly musical, She was given a remarkable 
ovation, 


The Michigan Daily— 

Kathryn Meisle won her audience equally by her warm per 
sonality and her rich, well handled voice. She was called hack 
again and again, responding each time with numbers which added 
to her flomarele. The two arias, one from Rossini's “The Barber 
of Seville” and the other from Verdi's “Don Carlos,” brought 
out her vibrant, casy swinging treatment of passages of ex 
treme difficulty. Her voice was rich and full, easily filling the 
auditorium, In her group of English songs she won a different 
kind of popularity. Here her selections took on the more per- 
sonal touch of colorful narrative, which aroused the audience and 
made it live the story melodies. 









RYN MEISLE GIVEN 





















The Detroit Free Prese— 

Kathryn Meisle, a contralto, who made an excellent impres- 
sion, was the soloist. Her voice is of a wide range, even Rexi. 
ble, smoothly produced and is of the desired dark timbre, She 
is an American singer of much promise. A unique feature of 
her performance was the singing of the aria “Una Voce Poco 
Fa,” from “The Barber of Seville,” usually done by coloratura 
sopranos. The song originally was written for contralto, and 
Miss Meisle sang the ornate selection with skill, her interpreta- 
tion of Griffes’ a Lonely Forest Pathway,” and La Forge’s 
“Where the West Begins,” also gained wide recognition. 












In Chicago: 





All these young artists are products of the studios of William S. Brady, 137 West 86 St., N.Y. 
American Conservatory of Music, June 26-July 22 
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lhe approach of the centenary of Cesar Franck’s 
birth has called the attention of some one in Paris 
to the fact that the orchestra score of the “Beati- 
tudes” has never been engraved. The work is still 
the property of the publisher, M. Joubert, and the 
writer suggests to him that he might spend a few 
francs in honor of Franck and at least have the en- 
graving done. 

here 

Cincinnati: seems to have made a wise choice in 
selecting Fritz Reiner, a young Hungarian con- 
ductor, as Ysaye’s successor. Mr. Reiner, a man of 
only thirty-four years, according to all reports from 
Europe is a conductor of much talent and possessed 
of decided energy and musical temperament, all 
characteristics which will do the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra a lot of good, 

ative ai 

“What,” says Herbert Farjeon in the (London) 
Sunday Pictorial, “is the point of giving the opera 
in English, so that the audience can understand the 
meaning of the words, if the singers enunciate their 
English words so indistinctly that they might just as 
well be Italian.” This is apropos of the present 
season at Covent Garden. What, indeed, is the use? 
There is one singer there, however, who cannot be 
accused. That is Clarence Whitehill. His enuncia- 
tion is a model for the world. 

—<e- 

Byron Hagel, who has been off on a vacation for 
two or three years, writes from Timbuctoo, West 
Africa, to say he appreciates the compliment paid 
him by the Musical Digest in lifting the title of the 
column which he conducted in the Musicat Courier 
for several years, “The Bystander,” to give it to 
a new front page column which has recently been 
started in the paper referred to. After reading the 
column, however, Mr. Hagel adds that he does not 
want to appear immodest, but hopes a little more 
ginger will be infused into it in the near future if 
the idea is to live up to the standard he set. 


-_- —<@-—- 


For the first time in the history of Metropolitan 
week at Atlanta, a deficit was incurred this year, 
due to the fact that the directors took down a half 
dozen big stars instead of the one or two who have 
hitherto sufficed them, and also to the fact that the 
State of Georgia demanded no less than $17,500 in 
special taxes—$2,500 per performance, The. guar- 
antors were assessed 25 per cent. of their guaran- 
tees, and it is to their credit that not only have they 
responded promptly but already are also going ahead 
with plans for next season. There is also going to 


be a strong effort, in the next legislature meeting, 
to repeal the discriminatory and unjust tax on opera 
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performances which was passed in the last session 
of the Legislature. 


—-G-—- 

Rarely has any conductor had more deeply felt 
tributes paid to him than those accorded Emil Ober- 
hoffer by the Minneapolis — in their editorial 
columns on the occasion of his last appearance as 
conductor of the orchestra which he has led through 
the entire nineteen years since the organization’s 
foundation. 

Thanks to the success of Charles Hackett at the 
Paris Opera, it is now being proposed, according to 
a despatch to Le Canada Musical, to have American 
singers appear at the Franco-American musical fes- 
tival which will be inaugurated with a performance 
of (the American opera) “Rigoletto” at the Opera 
early in June. Hackett will sing the role of the 
Duke and that of Gilda will be taken either by Edith 
Mason or Florence Macbeth. Americans ought to 
be employed at a Franco-American festival at which 
Americans will evidently pay the bills. 

omen 

The “Guide du Concert,” Paris, announces the 
publication of a new work entitled “Camille Saint- 
Saéns, His Life and His Works,” eighty pages, sheet 
music size, with fifty cuts, drawings, photographs, 
musical examples, etc., by J. G. Prodhomme, a 
che, Gigout, Huré, de Lessus, Viardot, d’Pstrée, 
Vauzanges, Bonnerot, Fanniere, Maurice Emanuel, 
David, Bender, A. Cellier, Vierne, I. Philipp, Pillois, 
J. Chantavoine, R. Gellier, Sizes, Boschot, Peri- 
chard, Casella, Le Borne, Thoral and an article by 
Jean Bonnerot, private secretary to Saint-Saéns. 
The work is made up of biographical, historical and 
scientific data, and anecdotes. 

—---—_®©--—-- 

The prima donna divorce suits both made the dail- 
ies one day last week. Floyd Glotzbach, the Cali- 
fornia chauffeur who objected to being called upon 
to throw Mme, Matzenauer’s buttons into high, in- 
structed his attorney to withdraw the suit which he 
filed in opposition to her petition for divorce. 
Floyd is said to have stated that he was perfectly 
willing to let her have one now as soon as she could 
get it. Mme. Farrar’s husband also took a step in 
their little affair, a step that, according to the papers, 
will result in a delay of the trial for several months, 
which will be a disappointment to the young ladies 
who are looking for a front seat. 

sinaenisanste pimenenoce 

A London correspondent writes that “A new-old 
development in song writing, which is becoming a 
prominent feature in London recital programs, is 
the unaccompanied song, or, as a pioneer of the 
movement, Herbert Bedford, puts it: ‘Free-song-in- 
a-single-line.’”” Mr. Bedford himself has written 
several of this variety of composition and others 
who have turned out unaccompanied songs lately 
are Arthur Bliss, Eugene Goossens and Cyril Scott. 
Our idea of about the easiest thing in music would 
be to write one of these, and our idea of about the 
least interesting thing in music would be to listen to 
more than one of them at a time. 

a 

A great many young musicians have either started 
for Germany since peace has been signed or are 
planning to do so for purposes of study. They are 
attracted to the old centers for musical study not only 
by their reputations and supposed “atmosphere” (a 
myth that is more or less exploded by now) but also 
by the reputed cheapness of the Central European 
countries caused by their repreciated exchange. A 
word of warning to these students is not out of 
place. It is true that living in Germany and Austria 
is cheap, but chiefly for Germans and Austrians. 
Americans are expected to pay—and do pay—on an 
entirely different scale, and if they insist on such 
comforts as they are accustomed to at home, their 
expenses will not fall very much below their usual 
average. But even though living may be possible 
in Marks or Crowns, taking lessons is not. No 
first class teacher in the countries named will accept 
pupils from high exchange countries except for pay- 
ment in the coinage of their land. Whether that 
method of treatment is fair or not it is a fact that 
the teacher, who considers the value of his expe- 
rience to have an international rather than a local 
value, thinks it is fair. He does not see why he 
should spend any of his limited time for the benefit 
of comparatively wealthy foreigners when native 
students are besieging him for lessons. He does 
not feel like “finishing” a pupil at a fraction of the 
rate that the foreign Hot 2. char for starting 
him. Or, in the words of one teacher, to “mend at 
half the price, what another has ruined at double.” 
Even at that the prices charged are not equal to 
those customary at home. But they will ye eee 
in dollars, not Marks, Let the Mark purchaser re- 
member that! ; 
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AN AMERICAN IDEAL 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman has done an eminently 
practical thing in the organization and support 
of the American Orchestral Society of New 
York, which, under the direction of Dirk Foch, 
has given a number of concerts during the past 
year, and has ended its season by conferring 
upon seventeen of its members testimonials cer- 
tifying to their proficiency as orchestra players. 
The students have shown a gratifying interest in 
the work and have been regular in their attend- 
ance at rehearsals, a condition difficult of attain- 
ment with the ordinary amateur orchestra. The 
Musicians’ Union has taken a dignified attitude 
in the matter, stretching its rules as far as pos- 
sible so as to be of real assistance to these ap- 
prentices, many of whom will sooner or later 
join the union ranks and become professionals 
in the fullest sense of the word. 


The activities of the orchestra—or, rather, 
orchestras, for there are several—also include 
the training of conductors, and the announce- 
ment that now an American is to take the place 
hitherto occupied by Dirk Foch has been re- 
ceived with universal approval. This American 
is Chalmers Clifton, recently mentioned as a 
possible successor to Ysaye at Cincinnati. Per- 
haps this will prove to be a stepping stone to the 
larger position. He will take charge on Septem- 
ber 1. Mr. Clifton is a Harvard graduate and 
has just returned here after studying in Paris. 


It is very essential to the success of this under- 
taking that the highest class of musicians should 
enter the orchestra so as to obtain the necessary 
routine of orchestra playing. In order to attain 
this end it is to be hoped that those who receive 
certificates of proficiency will be engaged with- 
out much delay in some of our leading orches- 
tras. This will entail co-operation between the 
management of the American Orchestral So- 
ciety and the guarantors of our symphony or- 
chestras. In other words, the imported conduc- 
tors of those orchestras will probably have to 
have indicated to them the desire of the guaran- 
tors to see Americans engaged to fill vacancies. 
This will be all the more possible now that the 
American Orchestra is really American with an 
American conductor. 


That these remarks are not out of place or ex- 
aggerated would be evident from many experi- 
ences in the past—it is all the more so in view of 
the recent departure of Ysaye from Cincinnati 
because (if current reports are to be believed) 
his son was not permitted to get his routine and 
serve his apprenticeship as concertmaster of the 
orchestra, usurping the position of the regular 
concertmaster. We are all perfectly well aware 
of the fact that all of those who hold leading 
posts in our large musical organizations are not 
there solely because of their individual merit, 
but that nationality has much to do with it. 


Racial preferences would be perfectly in order 
in America if those preferred were American 
born, but, as has been already repeatedly urged 
in these columns, for any foreigner to come over 
here at a high salary, paid him for his expert 
opinion in matters of pure art, and then to use 
his exalted position to favor his friends and com- 
patriots, or, in fact, to use the services of anyone 
for any reason whatever except artistic superi- 
ority, is not only contemptible, but it is also 
downright dishonest. 


In other words, patriotism in America should 
be American patriotism, not European patriot- 
ism exercised by foreigners. The foreigner who 
lands in America should leave his sympathies 
behind him, or, at least, should never allow those 
sympathies to deflect by a single hair’s breadth 
his adherence to the straight line of his duty, the 
thing he is paid for. He is engaged as an expert 
by those who are conscious of their own ignor- 
ance and who leave matters entirely in his hands. 
Let him understand that it is the will of his em- 
ployers that, other things being equal, an Amer- 
ican should be engaged to fill every vacancy. 


Let it not be supposed from the above that 
there are no Americans in our orchestras. There 
are, on the contrary, a good many, and some of 
our foreign born conductors have already made 
it a point to engage Americans wherever possi- 
ble. This should be made a universal rule, and, 
thanks to the efforts of Mrs. Harriman, if 
they are consistently carried out, there will in 
future be no excuse of deficiency in American 
ser to authorize the employment of impor- 
t ons. 











| 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of the very few times when a musician got 
anything out of Wall Street, was when Gaetano 
Tommasini, the San Carlo Opera tenor, sang on the 
steps of the Sub-Treasury last week for the Salva- 
tion Army drive, and as a result about $800 was 
dropped into the tambourines of the collecting com- 
mittee of pretty girls. 

neRre 


M. B. H. inquires cuttingly: “Why does the 
American corn doctor get more of a chance in this 
country than the American conductor ?’ 


zeme 


Persons who run a column frequently are helped 
out miraculously. Hardly had we finished writing 
the foregoing paragraph, when we received the mis- 
sive reproduced herewith: 


Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest the editorial on American 
conductors in the Musicat Courter of May 18. While 
I do not know what American the author of the edi- 
torial refers to in the first paragraph—the American who 
“is to become the regularly appointed conductor of an 
American symphony orchestra”—I think the betting is very 
good that nothing of the sort is going to happen to any 
American, if the Cincinnati Orchestra is the organization 
referred to—or, as far as that goes, any other of our first 
rank organizations. 

I quite agree with the sentiment of the editorial, though 
I think a great many of the author's statements are incor- 
rect. In the first place, I doubt very much if there are 
many American orchestral compositions worthy of a per- 
formance that fail to be performed. 

I happened to attend those famous manuscript rehearsals 
of the National Symphony Orchestra two years ago, and if 
the compositions played then were a sample of the average 
work that is submitted to conductors, they cannot be blamed 
for not accepting them for programs. It seems to me, how- 
ever, as if the young men who produce something worth 
while generally get their compositions played. Witness, for 
instance, the late Charles T. Griffes, who, young as he was, 
was able to make a distinct impression on American musical 
life through his compositions. 

The particular point I wanted to make, however, is this: 
One gathers the impression from your article that condi- 
tions in Europe are otherwise; that young men there jump 
to the top at once. This is absolutely untrue. When a 
young man there desires to take up the career of a con- 
ductor, having finished a course at some good music school— 
where he generally has a chance to play in and to conduct 
a few concerts of the school orchestra—he is perfectly 
content to take a position as assistant conductor in a small 
municipal or private orchestra, or as, say, third conductor 
in the opera house of some small city. With such an or- 
chestra he will, perhaps, conduct popular Sunday afternoon 
concerts; in the Opera he will be given Weber or Lortzing 
or some other simple works of this school to begin with. 
If he shows talent he is gradually advanced, and if he is of 
exceptional ability, finally comes—as a rule, though not 
always—to a position worthy of him. Take for a conspicu- 
ous example, Furtwangler, the young German conductor 
who has just succeeded to the Nikisch position in both Ber- 
lin and Leipsic. The winter of 1909-10 he spent as one of 
the repetitors at the Munich Opera, getting no pay and 
merely observing what was going on with an occasional 
chance to conduct a chorus rehearsal or stage music, Not 
once was he given the simplest opera to conduct. 

The reason that the American has to go to Europe to get 
experience is that we have no regular opera season of ap- 
preciable length in any American city except New York and 
no orchestras of symphonic size, except the nine or ten well 
known and expensive organizations. There is practically 
no chance to begin at the bottom here, whereas with the 
abundance of opera houses and minor orchestras on the 
other side there is a decided opportunity for him there, espe- 
cially as he generally asks no salary. _ 

* The discouraging part is that America has not yet pro- 
duced a really great conductor. Without doubt there have 
been a number of men who had in them the possibility of 
developing into great conductors, but the very lack of op- 
portunity prevented them from doing so On the other 
hand, considering what it costs to maintain one of our 
principal symphony orchestras, can the directors be blamed 
if they do not seé their way clear to experimenting with 
untried and ‘unproved native conductors? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER WHEELOCK. 


ere 


Acknowledged with thanks, from the London 
Musical News and Herald of April 29: 


Since we have given prominence to those Americans. who 
think it funny that we should look upon London as an 
important center of musical activities, although, according 
to them, it has no opera, we Leal athe ponge re upon 
us to place u record our appreciation of am article con- 
cried to = hen York Musicat Courter by Mr. César 
Saerchinger. So far as we are aware, he is the first of our 
American critics to read the signs correctly. He draws 
the right distinction between the international musical life 
fed by the Cosmopolitan Virtuoso Supply’ distributed by 
the Compagnie rale des Wagons-Lits, and an essentially 
English musical life in which he tells his readers that they 
would find many surprising things. He has seen a hall half 
empty for an international virtuoso and crowded to over- 
flowing for the Oriana Madrigal Society, and he does not 

that, because we do not send the former home with 


argue : . : 
pocket 1 of dollars, musical life among us is at a stand- 
still, a asic one mt “Let those who would cater 
to British audiences have regard to the existence of British 
r the time will come when the British public will 


music, or 


get on without them. That it can get on without them 
even now, of that I am thoroughly convinced.” There are 
some of Mr. Saerchinger’s compatriots who would do well 
to note this. ic 


In the Musica Courter of May 18 we told a 
breathlessly interested world that Anton Moritz 
Taubner, an eighteenth century Prague organist and 
composer, had called one of his oratorios “Die 
fruchtlose Gerechtfertigung des ungerechten Urteils 
der Josephinischen Briidern-Séhne Jacobs, von dem 
Richterstuhl der Gerechtigkeit iiberzeugt.” Along 
comes Hans Schneider, the pianist, delves deeper 
into the dreadful life of Taubner, and sends us this: 

May 25, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Liebling: 
Opera titles, is it? Well, these go you two better :— 
1795, Opera by Anton Moritz Taubner, 
“Die Klugheit der Obrigkeit in Anordnung des Bier- 


brauens.” 
Oratorio by Anton Moritz Taubner. 


“Gewassertes Raphidiae von den Felsen herab durch die 
Ruthe Moses, das ist mit Blut getranktes Israel, von dem 
wahren Kirchenfelsen Christo, bei dem Lauretanischen 
heiligen Grab in Poetische Walle und harmonische Faille 


geleitet.” 
enRrRe 


A Mexican killed a newspaperman for criticizing 
him in his journal. How would you like to be a 
critic in Mexico? 

ere 

Supply and demand regulates everything, even 
musical art. The musical artists demand the money 
and the public supplies it. 


ene 


Some of the ladies who announce that they are 
wedded to their art, ought to sue it for non-support. 


ere 


The Hungarian rhapsody and czardas are putting 
up a stiff battle for existence. The musicians of 
Buda Pesth have banded themselves into a fighting 
phalanx, pledged to eliminate’ American jazz from 
the cafe and cabaret programs in the Magyar capital. 


nme 


From a charming and gifted opera singer who 
knows something about applause from her own ex- 
perience, comes an interesting and illuminative com- 
munication : 

May 22, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

In the several letters and editorials which I have read 
concerning applause, I have failed to observe any logical 
dissection, as it were, of applause as given here in the 
opera houses and in the concert halls. Do you not agree 
that the character of applause is as many-sided as a diamond 
has facets? 

Take, for example, the applause given by an audience 
to Conductor Willem Mengelberg. One can feel it build- 
ing itself up throughout a program, to burst forth spon- 
taneously at the end, every person in the house rising 
simultaneously. I think one might say conservatively that 
this is of the whole-hearted approval type. 

On the other hand, there is the applause of a few kindly 
disposed friends. This type is generally offered one whose 
talent is as yet in embryo. 

The varied types of. national demonstration are too nu- 
merous to mention, and should be studied each in its 
proper environment. 

However, the natural quietness of the American audi- 
ence to its own artists, is more than enigmatic when 
one remembers the mad enthusiasm which reigns when 
a transient American listens to a compatriot outside of 
these United States! 

Of course, the claque—parent of forced, paid applause— 
is parallel to the forced smile. With the forced smile, 
the claque defeats itself in deceiving no one! 

Sincerely, 
Ceci. ARpEN, 
nee 


A gentleman named Popper, husband of Mme. 
Jeritza, is attacked heatedly in the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung for alleged anti-Austrian propaganda which 
he is said to have spread in New York during his re- 
cent visit here. The specific charges of the Arbeiter 
Zeitung are to the effect that Mr. Popper ‘advised 
against a loan from America to Austria.” And one 
may be sure that if such a loan has not been made 
to date, it is because Mr. Popper advised against it. 
Our Austrian friends are either supersensitive or 
super naive. However, in their present plight, it is 
comprehensive that their judgment does not remain 
calm, 

eee 

Our Beethoven-Babe Ruth articles have aroused 
something in Heywood Broun, who goes into the 
subject warmly in his New York World column as 
follows: 


Some weeks ago we were one of several newspaper 
writers and magazine men who filled out a table of critical 
valuations of assorted notables such as Babe Ruth and 
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Beethoven and Charlie Chaplin and Euripides. Twenty- 
five plus was the highest rating and minus 25 the lowest 
possible estimate. On our list Ruth received plus 23 
and we put ‘zero down for the Beethoven because we 
not know enough about him. Harsh remarks have been 
made about us by several people who saw this table in 
Vanity Fair. Even those pleasantly disposed to us on the 
whole felt that they must apologize for our ratings on the 
ground that we were only fooling. But that’s not so. 
We confess to being so exceedingly journalistic in our 
interests that today bulks ever so much larger in our 
mind than tomorrow or the day before yesterday. Natur- 
ally, Ruth will be almost forgotten a thousand years from 
now and Beethoven wil! still be dancing on the top of 
ores? other radio wave. But the moment belongs to 
uth. 

We are not concerned with the fact of whether or not 
it is monstrous, but nc ly who went to the Polo Grounds 
Saturday, Sunday or yesterday could escape the impres- 
s.on that Ruth is the most important living personage in 
the minds of hundreds of thousands, and probably millions, 
of Americans today. No note ever written can stir us 
as the sound of Ruth’s bat when it meets a ball fairly 
and goes kerplunk. 

We realize that beyond his extraordinary physical gift 
Ruth is not a person of any particular consequence. But 
he is for our world a wae. We are not dead to all 
aesthetic values. We can apreciate the beauty of line 
and movement when Ruth knocks the ball into the grand 
stand as he did the eighth inning of the game at the Polo 
Grounds yesterday for his first home run of the season, 


Harding & Co., music publishers and distributors 
of Los Angeles, Cal., evidently believe in their own 
goods—a wonderful mental asset for publishers to 
have—as may be seen from a large circular which 
reaches this desk and reads as subjoined ; 





“HOLLYWOOD.” 


The Most Entrancing World Waltz Since 
Sibelius Displaced Strauss by Di- 
verting the “Danube.” 

“Hollywood”—A City Set on a Hill Can- 
not Be Hid. 

“Hollywood”—A Waltz of Rapture and De- 
light, Good Cheer, Good Nature, 
Good Spirits, Good Music. 

“Hollywood”—A Song as Well as a Waltz. 
The Words as Captivating as the 
Music, 

“Hollywood”—On Everybody’s Tongue, in 
Everybody’s Eye, and Now in Every- 
body’s Ear. 

“Hollywood”—You Can't Stop Waltzing 

It When You Hear the First Six Bars. 











Rm Re 


Saminsky, Russian composer, told a New York 
dinner party a few weeks ago that when Rubinstein 
was director of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, a 
young man made application to him for admission as 
a student. 

“Which instrument do you play? asked Rubin- 
stein, 

“None,” was the answer. 

“Do you sing?” 

“No.” 

“Do you compose ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you any musical gifts at all?” 

“None whatsoever.” 

“Are you fond of music?” 

“I detest it.” 

“Then why do you try to get in here?” 

“Because I have been refused at the Military 
School, and the Naval Academy, and the Art League, 
and the Manual Training Institution, and the City 
Hospital, and the Insane Asylum, but I am told that 
you take everyone at your Conservatoire.” 


We did not tell Saminsky that one would not have 
to go all the way to Russia in order to make the 
story apply. 

Rene 
From an august and awesome organization : 


May 17, 1922 
Dear Variationettes : 

F. C. Schang need give himself no concern over the 
fickle hearts of the Gerry Flappers. Next year will not 
see our development (or disintegration?) into Jeriflappers, 
Boriflappers or any other species, though God knows, sev- 
eral have angled hard enough for our little attentions 
We are American girls whose affections will only be 
transferred when some other American girl can acquit 
herself as creditably as the lady who has earned our devo- 
tion, These humorous prophets, we don't mind adding, 
give us a pain! : ; 

Tue Gerry FLAprers. 
nee 
Nilly: ““Name the greatest English composer.” 
Willy (triumphantly): “Lloyd-George.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


¢ 
t 
is 
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MOORE AT THE PIANO 

Ireland has occupied a very conspicuous place on 
the world’s stage during the past few months. On 
the very day of the signing of the agreement that 
Ireland should secede from the union and still enjoy 
the same equality with England and Scotland she 
had in the union, found a letter on Thomas Moore 
and hig music in an old book by the once famous 
American, N. P. Willis. 

The letter was written in June, 1834, when Moore 
was fifty-five, and had written all the verses for the 
Irish folk songs, which are popularly called “Moore's 
Melodies.” 

Incidentally it may interest Amenican and Irish 
readers alike to learn that the Irish treaty was signed 
in the identical room in which the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the American colonies had 
been signed 135 years earlier. The old house in 
Downing street has been the residence of the Prime 
Ministers of England since the time of Sir Robert 
Walpole, who was born in the reign of King Charles 


Il. It was as familiar to Willis and to Moore as 
it is to any visitor today. 
Thomas Moore, the best known Irish poet, spent 


by far the greater part of his life in London and the 
adjacent country. There is nothing remarkable about 
that, as London gave Moore access to the most aris- 
tocratic society, in which he lived during his very 
great popularity. And as London has a much larger 
Irish population than Dublin, Moore was by no 
means without Irish friends. 

N. P. Willis was a highly successful journalist 
and poet during the period of the wretched E. A, 
Poe’s poverty and distress. Time has readjusted the 
world’s estimate of the two writers, but there is 
much of Willis’ letters and descriptions of famous 
musical people which is full of interest fon the reader 
of today. No one has written a more pleasing ac- 
count of Jenny Lind than he. I am also of the 
opinion that the following letter about Moore at 
the piano will be musical news to most of the readers 
of these pages. Willis was attached to the United 
States Legation at Paris and he was able to get 
introductions anywhere. At Lady Blessington’s in 
|.ondon he met Thomas Moore: 


After dinner we went up to coffee and Moore brightened 
again and went glittering on with criticisms on Grisi, the 
delicious songstress now ravishing the world, whom he 
placed above ali but Pasta, and whom he thought 
an incomparable creature. This introduced music very 
naturally, and with a great deal of difficulty he was taken 
to the piano. it is well known that his singing is 
only equalled by the beauty of his own words; and, for one, 
| could have taken him into my heart with my delight. He 
makes no attempt at music, It is a kind of admirable reci- 
tative, in which every shade of thought is syllabled and 
dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the song goes through 
your blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and starting 
your tears, if you have a soul or sense in you, I have heard 
of women’s fainting at a song of Moore's; and if the 
burden of it answered by chance to a secret.in the bosom 
of the listener, I should think, from its comparative effect 
upon so old a stager as myself, that the heart would break 
with it. 

We all sat around the piano, and after two or three songs 
of Lady Blessington’s choice, he rambled over the keys 
a while, and sang “When First I Met Thee,” with a pathos 
that beggars description. When the last word had fal- 
tered out, he rose, took Lady Blessington’s hand, said good- 
night, and was gone before a word was uttered. For a full 
minute after he had closed the door, no one spoke. I could 
have wished, for myself, to drop silently asleep where I sat, 
with the tears in my eyes, and the softness upon my heart. 


This is only the praise of an amateur music critic 
for the singing of an amateur tenor. The interest 
of the letter lies entirely in the glimpse it gives of 
Moore, the poet of the Irish melodies, as he ap- 
peared during his lifetime. It is easy to find a better 
critical estimate of Moore’s work, but no one now 
can tell us what the musical poet looked like and 
what the effect of his singing was. Gi de 

a 
A WORD TO THE WIS? 


The following interesting editorial appeared in the 
Oregon Daily Journal (Portland, Cre.), March 11, 
and speaks for itself: 

PORTLAND MUSICAL CENTER 

To him that hath shall be added unto, says the Book of 
Wisdom. Portland proves the axiom’s truth, We have 
built strong banks and become the financial center of the 
Northwest. We have obtained a rate relationship to the 
interior based upon geographic advantage; we have built 
splendid terminals and have become the commercial: indus- 
trial and distributive center of the Columbia basin. We 
have built a great livestock exposition building and have 
become the livestock center of the Northwest. 

We have built a municipal auditorium, and it, together 
with the sentiment engendered by a symphony orchestra and 
an opera association of home organization, has made us 
the acknowledged musical center of the Pacific Northwest. 

Seattle, Tacoma, $ ne, Victoria and Vancouver pay 
tribute to Portland with every ticket bought for the Chicago 
grand opera, whose exclusive Northwest appearance is to 
be made in this city March 22-25 inclusive. 

Portland is the only Northwest city with a building large 
enough to handle the attendance for a national attraction of 
this character, We have the only auditorium with a stage 
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capable of presenting so large a musical organization. We 
possess in addition business men who so keenly appreciate 
the value of music that thirty of them have underwritten 
the very large guarantee against loss which was exacted. 

It is at least not less important to Portland to be the 
musical, as well as the financial, commercial and livestock 
center of the great Northwest. 

ee aed 


A BROAD-GAUGE CONDUCTOR 


It would be interesting for conductors to glance 
through the programs of all the orchestras of the 
world and so increase their range of perspective. 
As far as Europe is concerned that is quite possible 
through the “Programmaustausch” of Breitkopf & 
Haertel. In glancing through recent issues we were 
forced to the conclusion that the most progressive 
and broad-gauged orchestra is the little organization 
in Geneva presided over by Ernest Ansermet, a truly 
compelling personality among the conductors of the 
old continent. His programs range from the six- 
teenth century to the most daring productions of 
our own day, represented by Stravinsky, Honegger, 
Lord Berners and people of that stamp. Going 
back to the earlier generations one finds such rare 
but delightful numbers as a “Sonate piane e forte,” 
by Giovanni Gabrieli; “intradas,” in six parts, by 
Melchior Franck and Hans Leo Hassler ; the “Musi- 
cal Banquet,” of I. H. Schein; a “symphonie a dix,” 
by Gossec, and just plain symphonies by Torelli, 
Sammartini, Stamitz, and Friedemann and C. P. E. 
Bach. Between these two extremes there lie the 
classics of Teutonic as well as Romance music, the 
older and modern Russians, Bruckner and Mahler, 
etc. Ansermet is known in the United States by 
the interesting performances he conducted of the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe, which he has also conducted 
in South America and all over Europe. Thus he 
introduced many new works, not only of the ballet 
class, to London and Paris audiences, and his read- 
ings of Stravinsky and De Falla are considered 
model ones. But in his own Geneva he is valued 
especially as an interpreter of the classics. As for 
his programs, many a conductor might take a leaf 
from his book. C..8: 

© — -- 
BUSONI ON SAINT-SAENS 

Ferruccio Busoni recently contributed an article 
to the Vossische Zeitung in which he spoke most 
sympathetically of the late Camille Saint-Saéns, 
classifying him with the Mozartean school to which 
he also assigned Rossini, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod and Bizet. Thus says Busoni: 

I was often told in Paris that he wrote a new composition 
directly into the score while carrying on an easy and witty 
conversation with his friends and guests, Yet the score 
was always calligraphically clean and ready for the printer. 
He seemed to cultivate the art of composition as a sort of 
agreeable intellectual exercise. He was a joyous priest of 
art. It was, moreover, impossible to tell from his music 
whether he was amiable or capable of love or suffering: 
His spirits were panoplied against excessive emotions ; he was 
not the least bit sentimental. I remember one evening in 
Brussels where we (his publisher Durand, Ysaye and 1) 


accompanied him from the hotel to the theater where the’ 


fiftieth performance of his “Samson et Dalila” had been 
announced. We were all rather solemnly disposed and even 
Saint-Saéns seemed to be in a reflective mood. Half way 
to the theater he stopped and begged to be excused for a 
moment. Passing through Brussels on a previous journey, 
he had left an old hat there to be repaired, and he wanted 
to get it before the hatmaker closed his shop! 

He was utterly repudiated by the young musicians and 
complained bitterly (but without a tinge of pathos) that he 
was now considered scrap iron. There was nothing about 
him either demoniac or consecrated, He did not hover 
above the earth; he stood upon it a grand seigneur—a 
nobleman in the realm of musical art. 

ousvsinihiaaiatien 
TUNES 

Propaganda—propaganda for everything—seems 
to be born in the German soul, a remark called forth 
by the Reger Festival recently held in Breslau. All 
the festivals in the world, all the playing, all the 
loud crying of champions, cannot make uninspired, 
uninteresting work—be it in music or any other art 
—survive or find a place in the hearts of the people. 
The persistent Bruckner propaganda has not been 
able to win a place anywhere in the world except 
Germany—and little place even there—for the 
laborious symphonies of the long-winded organist 
of Linz; the enthusiasm of Willem Mengelberg has 
not succeeded in converting anybody on this side of 
the water to the belief, which he professes, that 
the late Gustav Mahler was among the elect of com- 
posers ; and neither Breslau nor any other city stands 
much chance of convincing anybody outside of Ger- 
many that Max Reger was anything more than an 
industrious gentleman who covered reams and reams 
and reams of music paper with notes and notes and 
notes. And the whole thing comes right down to the 


fact that not one of the three had a tune in his sys- . 


tem. Nobody—from Bach to Debussy—has ever 
yet been able to write music that would. live unless 
he possessed the ability to invent a real tune. 
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CHOOSING A CAREER 


A number of musicians were overheard discussing 
the merits of music as a profession. About nine out 
of ten of them declared that on no account would 
they permit their children to become musicians. 

he only reason a musician can have for choosing 
some other calling for his children is that he does not 
know the drawbacks of other professions as well as 
he knows the troubles of a musical career. They 
talk about the great fees a lawyer gets, as if all 
lawyers got great fees. They can hardly believe 
that the legal profession is crowded from top to 
bottom and that the percentage of lawyers who 
get as large fees as a successful tenor is exceedingly 
small. 

They hear about the money a famous surgeon 
receives for operating on a millionaire and they 
compare it with the meager income of a local church 
organist or a theater conductor, forgetting that an 
equally famous pianist or violinist is as royally 
paid. There are hundreds of little doctors in all 
parts of the world who have the greatest difficulty 
in making ends meet. They read with envy of the 
gold that rolled in when Liszt undertook to raise 
money. They would forsake materia medica, phar- 
macopeeia, lotions, pills and ointments in the twink- 
ling of an eye for the endless resources Sullivan 
found in the coffers of the Savoy Theater. 

Musicians talk about the money that is to be made 
in business, as if there were not thousands upon 
thousands of small groceries, shoe shops, cigar and 
candy stores in every back street. Very few of the 
boys who go into business ever do any business that 
is worth while. Most of them remain assistants and 
clerks, working long hours during the best parts of 
every day for pay which the average musician 
would consider small. 

We have heard lawyers, doctors, business men, 
repeatedly express the wish that they could become 
musicians so that they might earn their living more 
easily. They know only the troubles of their own 
calling and not those of the- musical profession. 
Ninety years ago a writer in the London Sunday 
Times for March 18, 1832, wrote a paragraph 
which indicates that he thought a famous musician 
earned his money easily. This is the paragraph: 

It was observed by a rigid timekeeper that in Paganini’s 
concert last week at Winchester, his own performance, for 
which he received £200, only occupied twenty-eight minutes. 

Ninety years ago £200 was actually worth much 
more than $1,000 today, yet that sum represented a 
vastly longer time than twenty-eight minutes. It is 
the obscure tinic of preparation which is overlooked 
by those who have not prepared for a given profes- 
sion. It looks easy to do the doctor’s work of feel- 
ing pulses and jotting down a jargon of Latin and 
Arabic on a piece of paper. It seems simple enough 
to sit in a court and talk about the prisoner’s guilt 
and innocence, It appears to be a holiday trip to 
walk back and forth on the bridge of a huge ocean 
liner and guide it from New York to Liverpool. It 
is evidently nothing but sport to play a concerto with 
orchestra and then come back to the platform and 
bow until the public stops applauding. 

A very shrewd Latin poet—Horace,. in fact— 
about 2,000 years ago wrote that every man thought 
the other man’s work was better than his own. If 
he could have heard those musicians who said their 
children were not to be musicians he would doubt- 
less have remarked: “I told you so.” 

The proper course for a parent to pursue is to dis- 
cover, if possible, what talent the child has. It 
would have been a calamity for the world if the 
parents of J. S. Bach had decided that their children 
were to be kept out of the musical profession. Other 
musical parents have tried in vain to make their 
children musical. It is rumored that the sons of 
clergymen are frequently deficient in the theological 
urge and cannot be brought up as eminent divines. 
But we have never heard of a clergyman who re- 
fused to permit his son to enter the church. 
Musicians ought to have more sense than to fight 
a child’s natural talent, if it has any. If it has none, 
it might as well go into politics or ballooning as 
music. The failure will be due to the man and not 
to the profession. 

saan temas 


“WORLD’S WORST MUSIC” 


At Cambridge University there was recently held 
a “concert of the world’s worst music,” and this was 
found to be such good sport that the experiment is to 
be repeated in London. Suggestions are pouring in 
from all sides, of course, and it will be interesting 
to see whether it will bring out such delicious things 
as the exhibition of bad art which was held in New 
York some years ago. The prize, we believe, went to 
oe whose stomach served as the face 
of a A 
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CINCINNATI’S NEW CONDUCTOR 

The most interesting item of information given 
out by the Cincinnati Orchestra for a long time is its 
announcement that it has Fritz Reiner, the 
Hungarian conductor, to-héad #s organization next 
season. Reiner’s successes with the baton during 
recent years in Germany, Austria, Hung and 
Italy have been chronicled frequently in these col- 
umns, and Musicat Courter readers will remem- 
ber that the European reports all spoke of him as 
uncommonly magnetic and temperamental, and ex- 
tremely musical and dignified, a blend of qualities 
rarely united in a single leader. Some of the critics 
abroad have referred to him as the coming logical 
successor to Nikisch. The Cincinnati Orchestra 
executives have done a very wise and important 
thing in the selection of their new director because 
he seems destined to play a vital role in the history 
of the body he is to head. Reiner is the kind of 
conductor of whom America cannot have enough, 
that is, if he lives up in this country to all the re- 
markable tributes that he has won in Europe, and 
one may expect confidently that he will: 

Of all the annual orchestral reports which 
come to the Musicat Courier office yearly, 
one of the most concise and -well written 
always is that of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
issued to the stockholders of that organiza- 
tion by its president, Annie Sinton Taft. In her 
latest report, dated May 15, ‘Mrs, Taft speaks of 
the 1921-22 season as one of the most successful in 
the history of the Cincinnati Orchestra. The con- 
certs were attended by very large audiences and it is 
significant that among the most popular were the 
four events given in Cincinnati without soloists. 
Especially valuable were the series of childrens con- 
certs (inaugurated two years ago) for which 
Thomas James Kelly acts as interpreting lecturer. 
The children are taught to sing many of the motifs 
which they hear in the compositions that are played 
for them. At the Sunday afternoon popular con- 
certs of the Cincinnati Orchestra it has been the 
custom for the past two years to give an opportunity 
to those players of the orchestra who are composers. 
During the past winter an orchestral suite by Ewald 
Haun, flutist, was heard and approved, with the 
composer as conductor. An unusual concert was 
given on Lincoln’s birthday, when 600 school chil- 
dren from the public schools sang the “Ode to Lin- 
coln,” written by the late W. G. Washburn and set 
to music by Joseph Surdo of Cincinnati. At a spe- 
cial concert in December, Vincent d’Indy, French 
composer and conductor, made an appearance with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. The organization gave 
forty-three concerts in its home city and sixty-two 
on tour, making a total of 105 concerts during the 
season of twenty-eight weeks, this being the great- 
est number in any one season during the twenty-one 
years of the orchestra’s existence. At one of the 
out of town concerts in Milwaukee an audience of 
7,000 heard the orchestra. It is an interesting fact 
that the first radio concert ever held carried the play- 
ing of the orchestra from Madison, Wis., to Pitts- 
burgh in the East, Lincoln, Neb., in the West, and 
Orlando, Fla., in the South. 

Mrs. Taft’s report also speaks of the recent resig- 
nation of Ysaye as the conductor of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra and pays a high tribute to his artistic 
labors in that city during the past few years. 

The concluding paragraph in the report is as fol- 
lows: “The guarantees which have been given us 
during the past four years expired with this season, 
and the members of the board are working on the 
new guarantee which they hope will be much larger 
than ever before, and include a greater number of 
guarantors. It is our hope to interest vitally many 
new people. So far the committee soliciting con- 
tributions has met with the greatest courtesy and 
generosity, and it is with much pleasure that I am 
able to report that already the amount secured ex- 
ceeds that of former years, and that 175 new names 
have been added to our lists, representing sums 
ranging from $5 annually for four years to $5,000.” 

With Mrs. Taft as president of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, there is no reason why the most sanguine 
hopes financially and artistically should not be real- 
ized in the immediate and future life of this splen- 
didly efficient and excellently managed organization. 
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A LONG CAREER 


In the profession of voice teaching there is no- 


hy Poe wa known in the whole country than Arthur 
i 


ubbard of Boston. Mr. Hubbard has been 
teaching so many years that the names of his pupils 
are legion. Many of the older ones have finished 
their careers and have retired, but Mr. Hubbard 
still goes on teaching. Three conspicuous pupils of 
recent years who have made names for themselves 
are the Hackett brothers, Charles and Arthur, and 
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Roland Hayes. All this success has been achieved 
in Boston where the Hubbard studio has always 
been situated, and of late years Mr. Hubbard has 
been assisted by his son, Vincent V. Hubbard. Next 
season, for the first time, the Hubbard studio will 
be represented in New York by Vincent Hubbard, 
who will come over once each week. The Hubbard 
record is a long and honorable one. It gives one 
confidence and pride in the strength and value of the 
vocal profession to see it carried on by one gen- 
eration after another of the same family. Without 
doubt the Hubbard studio will achieve the same 
success in New York. 
ceo penitent 
GLAZOUNOFF 


There has been a good deal of talk in the last year 
or two about helping Alexander Glazounoff, who 
was reported to be in straitened circumstances in 
Russia. At last he has been able to get out of the 
country. His concerts in Germany were a great suc- 
cess. Next season he is coming here and there will 
be real opportunity to aid him materially. Glazou- 
noff’s affection for his conservatory (the National 
Academy of Music) at Petrograd is touching. He 
has held on as the director from the time of the Czar, 
through the revolution and up to the present. His 
object in coming here is to earn money to relieve 
his own personal needs and also to obtain funds 
to help his conservatory, which he rightly regards 
as the present cradle of Russian music and the only 
means through which young successors to the great 
in Russian music can be trained. Glazounoff, the 
foremost figure in musical Russia today, has always 
been noted for the kindness with which he has fos- 
tered young talent and the heartiness with which he 
has welcomed and helped foreign artists visiting 
Russia. Now he is coming to America and there is 
a real chance to recognize and repay him. Several 
of the American orchestras have already engaged 
him as guest conductor. It will be a pity if every 
orchestra does not find some place for him and if all 
the leading educational institutions and large clubs 
do not secure him for recitals. 

<aoriatpadlentatilen 
NOT CHADVINISTIC 


A terrible accusation has been hurled at the Na- 
tional Theater of Weimar by that mentor of national 
artistic morals, the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, 
namely that the said theater has “decidedly interna- 
tional tendencies and high regard for French music.” 
Thereupon the National Theater—once the stamp- 
ing ground of Franz Liszt—hastens to submit its 
repertory for the coming season to the much-feared 
organ of musical reaction, in order to allay its sus- 
picions. “We note with satisfaction,” growls the 
A. M.-Z, in reply, “that, with the ‘justifiable’ excep- 
tion of ‘Carmen’ and ‘Fra Diavolo,’ Debussy’s ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande’ is the only production of a French 
composer. We can nevertheless not hide the fact 
that, energetically as we oppose all chauvinism in 
art (the italics are ours—Editor) even this per- 
formance seems to us inopportune at a time of high 
political tension, in which we are threatened with 
the destruction of German culture by France.” Evi- 
dently Editor Schwers is afraid that the royalties 
collected for Debussy’s “Pelléas” might help to re- 
build the North of France. But really—comment 
is superfluous. 

omernene preemie 
“PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT” 


It certainly must have made Walter Golde blush 
when he read what Deems Taylor wrote about him 
in the Sunday World, especially as Deems doesn’t 
run to enthusiasm very often. It requires some 
really first-class work to get enthusiastic praise out 
of him. Said he: 

“Next to a good program the most important aid 
a singer can have is a good accompanist. There 
are several excellent ones in New York. The two 
best are probably —-——_-——— and Walter Golde. 
Both are first-rate pianists in their own right, su- 
perb musicians, and have the song repertory at their 
finger tips. Golde is possibly a shade the better. 
There is a consistent nervous impulse and ‘lift’ to 
his playing that helps a singer immeasurably.” 


a 
JUST AS TRUE TODAY 


“The influence of the temper upon tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of querulousness®r il! 
nature will communicate a cat-like quality to thetsing- 
ing as infallibly as they give a peculiar quality to the 
speaking voice. That there really exists amiable 
tones is not an unfounded opinion. In the voice 
there is no deception; it is, to many, the index of 
the mind, denoting moral qualities. And it may be 
remarked that the low, soft tones of amiable beings, 
whatever their musical endowments may be, seldom 
fail to please.”—-The Harmonicon, London, 1831. 





I SEE THAT 





Opera in Chicago will hereafter be managed by a committee 
and not by any one person. 

Arthur Judson is engaged to manage the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York for three years. 


$18,000 worth of free tickets for the Stadium concerts will 


be distributed to young people. 
The Scotti Grand Opera Company returned last Saturday 
from a most successful tour. 
This summer Oscar Seagle will have his own colony of 
students housed on his own estate at Schroon Lake. 
Vincent Hubbard, son of Arthur J. Hubbard, well known 
Boston vocal pedagogue, will teach in New York next 
season one day each week. 

Erna Rubinstein sailed for Europe on May 20; she will re- 
turn in November. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company closed its season at the 
New Amsterdam Theater last Saturday evening. 

George Folsom Granberry has been engaged as director of 
music in the University of Georgia Summer School. 

Donato A. Paradiso is training an opera company which he 
intends to present to New York audiences next season. 

Edith Bennett, soprano, is now under the management of 
Haensel & Jones. 

Frederick Southwick has just completed his fourth suc- 
cessful season as a vocal teacher in New York. 

Two State conventions recently endorsed the music work 
conducted by Community Service. 

William Wylie is in charge of the arrangements for the 
Columbus, Ohio, spring festival. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has been invited to take 
part in next season’s Zurich Festival. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are booked for some appear- 
ances with Arthur Schnabel next season. 

Muratore will not sing with the Chicago Opera next season. 

Ralph Thomas left New York last Thursday for Milan, 


taly. 

William R. Chapman has secured an excellent array of 
artists for the forthcoming Maine Festival. 

Joseph Regneas goes to Raymond, Me., June 28, where he 
will teach for the sixth consecutive season. 

Ernest Schelling and Mrs. Schelling will spend the sum- 
mer in Switzerland. 

Vera Curtis was soloist with the Choral Art Society in Nor- 
walk, Conn., May 23. 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. W. R. Chapman president, will 
present Schumann Heink in recital next season. 

Helen Saxby and Mrs. L. B. Safford were voted honorary 
members of the Florida State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

“Caprice Espagnol” is the latest composition from the pen 
of Milan Lusk, violinist. 

The Bracale Opera Company opened its season in Panama on 
May 10 with a performance of “Aida.” 

Dicie Howell and Walter Greene will appear in duet pro- 
grams during 1922-23. 

Evelyn Hopper has booked the entire concert series at Flora 
Macdonald College for next season. 

Ulysses Lappas’ first season in America has been very suc- 
cessful. 

A second New England tour is being booked for the Deni- 
shawn Dancers. 

“The Marriage of Jeannette,” a one-act operetta, was given 
at the Oscar Saenger Studios. 

Claudia Muzio will sing with the Chicago Opera next sea- 
son. 

John Powell gave a delightful recital at the Harcum School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., on March 15, 

The idea of making “good music popular and popular music 
good” has been dramatized in “Reveille,” a musical piay 
by Alice W. Brocket. 

For the first time in the history of the Metropolitan Opera 
at Atlanta a deficit was incurred this year. 

Mrs. Rosa Grainger left all her property, both real and 
personal, to her son, Percy Grainger. 

“The Damnation of Faust” was a feature of the recent 
Kalamazoo Festival. 

Marguerite Sylva now is under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. 

Kochanski, Siloti and George Barrere will appear in con- 
cert together next season. 

“The Millionaire Typist,” a musical comedy by Carl Fique, 
was given a successful production in Brooklyn, 

A collection is being made in the State of Saxony for the 
erection of a monument to Nikisch 

Leone Kruze will be under the management of M. H. Han- 
son for the next two years. 

Samoiloff pupils gave performances of “Pagliacci” and 

“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Josef Konecny has returned to Chicago from a successful 
tour of 166 concerts. 

Robert Foresman gave a talk recently at the Seymour 
School of Musical Re-education. 

Joseph Malkin will go on tour next season with Geraldine 
Farrar. 

The New York State Federation of Music Clubs will con- 
vene at the Hotel Pennsylvania June 5-7. 

Polly Blaine Damrosch, daughter of Walter Damrosch, is 
to become an actress. 

Hundreds of music devotees gathered in Bethlehem, Pa., last 
Friday and Saturday for the Bach Festival. 

The Henriette Weber Advertising Bureau has moved to 
larger quarters at 430 Orchestra Building, Chicago 
The Eastman School at Rochester is destined to be a great 

factor in developing organists. 

Christian Sinding, famous Norwegian composer, Mrs. Sind- 
ing. and Per Nielsen, baritone, are sailing for Europe 
on June 9. 

An orchestra may be formed by the Music Students’ League. 

Ernest Carter's manuscript opera, “The White Bird,” was 
given a private hearing May 23. a 

Sergei Klibansky expects to resume instruction in New 


York June 5 

The American Conservatory of Music has instituted song 
evenings. 

Edwin Grasse’s violin concerto is to be produced in Holland 
by Mengelberg. 

Gladys Axman has gone to Europe. G. N, 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON TO GIVE FIVE ONE-COMPOSER 
PROGRAMS IN AEOLIAN HALL NEXT SEASON 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt to Be the Comp 


ted—Mr. Hutcheson Discusses the Plan in 


8 Repr 





Detail 


[he announcement that Ernest Hutcheson will next sea- 
son give a series of five piano recitals at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and that each recital will be a one-composer program, 

aroused such wide-spread interest that Mr, Hutcheson 

recently asked to discuss his plan in detail, especially as 
regards the composers to be represented, namely, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. 

Among the great musicians,” said he, “a few stand out 
conspicuously both in the volume and quality of their work, 
as‘triasters of piano composition. Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt devoted much of their finest thought 
They added largely and indispensably 

literature. They all wrote for it idiomatically and 
with peculiar sympathy, Each, in time, made it a medium 
for the creation or perfection of new forms and the com- 
munication of new ideas 

In inheriting from the harpischord and clavichord the 
music of Bach, the piano became endowed with the soul of 
polyphony, and to this day its control of polyphony, its 
completeness in itself, constitute its one indisputable superi- 
ity over all other instruments except .the organ. The 
preludes and fugues, toccatas, suites and partitas of Bach 
are a literature in themselves. They contain some of the 
most highly involved forms ever conceived—forms pre- 
ented in a perfectly adapted technic and with a consum- 
nate mastery of workmanship. As for spiritual signif- 
eance. the ‘Well-Tempered Clavier’ alone reflects almost 
very human mood, from lightest humor to intense pathos, 
id amply illustrates Bach’s unrivalled power of translat- 
into tone the most intimate and exalted aspects of 


to the imstrument, 


inigt 
religious sentiment. os 
lo mention Beethoven,” went on Mr, Hutcheson, “is to 


think of the sonata. Trise, he was not its originator—let 
us not forget our debt to Haydn!—but he so extended its 
cope and deepened its import that it became, with its or- 
chestral counterpart, the symphony, music’s epic form. 
With this key, Beethoven unlocked his heart and drew 
forth the immense treasures of his genius. He sounded 
the depths and attained the heights of life’s experience ; the 
truggles, aspirations, triumphs of the soul found in him 
their sublime interpreter.” 

At this point, Mr. Hutcheson turned his attention to 
Chopin, whom he described as unique among composers in 
that he wrote exclusively for the piano, his other works 
being very few and quite negligible. 

‘Yet so marvelously did he penetrate the spirit of his 
chosen instrument,” he went on, “and so completely were 
its mechanical features transfigured by his poetic touch 
that none have hesitated to rank him with the greatest. The 
types rather than forms into which he poured his ideas 
were not in themselves structurally great—like the fugue 
and the sonata—but they were admirably suited to a new 
content of infinite beauty, charm and elusiveness, We owe 
such types to him—the ballade, the prelude, the etude, the 
polénaise, the mazurka, the perfected nocturne (adopted 
from Field), and a much expanded scherzo, His piano 
technic was altogether original, breaking definitely with 
outworn conventions of passage-work and figuration, sub- 
stituting more ingenius and significant formulae, so that 
even his rapid runs seem transformed to fascinating melo- 
dies. His whole work, indeed, is saturated with melody, 
and if Beethoven was the epic master of the piano, Chopin 
may fitly be called its lyric poet. 

“With all Chopin's poetry, however, it remained for 
Schumann to found a romantic school of composition. To 
this he was destined by virtue of his unbounded imagination, 
his exuberance of temperament. Unlike the refined and 
subtle Pole, Schumann was boldly, drastically iconoclastic, 
fearlessly experimental, a born fighter and leader. His war 
on empty formalism, his demand for meaning and vitality, 
not merely well-rounded musical periods, are familiar to 
all. His piano works display finely the energy, impulsive- 
ness and idealism of his nature’ They abound in vivid uses 
of rhythm, pedaling, and color; character is stamped on 
every note, from his tiny gems, those miniatures wherein 
he packed ‘infinite riches in a little room,’ to such mighty 
masterpieces as the Fantasie and the etudes symphoniques. 
Schumann's form was often of the loosest; sometimes, as 
in the “Carnaval,” companion sketches are merely strung 


on a thread dictated by fantasy. But what sketches! What 
fantasy! Who cares to scrutinize the thread? : 

“By every standard which I have applied to others Liszt 
must receive the final place among the great piano writers. 
Excluding all that is trivial in his work (as we do in 
Beethoven), there remains a large volume of the indis- 
pensable, Liszt invented for the piano a new style and 
technic conforming to the almost orchestral growth of the 
instrument and the increased virtuosity of its players. He 
was the founder of modern music and the first great ex- 
ponent of program music. He created the symphonic poem, 
the most remarkable structural achievement since the 
sonata, and applied it to his larger piano compositions. He 
devised an entirely new method of thematic treatment and 
development which has profoundly influenced later com- 
posers. In short, he was one of the few contributors of 
essentially new forms and ideas. His gift of melodic in- 
vention almost equalled that of Chopin; he led the way to 
the modern expansion of harmony; and he discovered the 
art of transcription.” 

As these five recitals are to be representative of the 
great masters of piano music, the interviewer at this point 
asked the question which many others have asked: 

“Why do you omit Brahms?” 

The answer was not only satisfactory as regarded 
Brahms but also the other composers whose names might, 
at first thought, seem to belong in this series. 

“In a series of programs not attempting a complete his- 
torical survey, but limited to a selected scheme,” explained 
Mr. Hutcheson, “much of high value in the literature is 
necessarily omitted. A word of explanation is assuredly 
due to those who will miss the names of Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert and Brahms. Mozart, outside of his con- 
certos, can hardly be said to have given his best thought 
to the piano. Dealing generally with the same basic forms 
and ideas as Beethoven, he was altogether excelled by the 
latter. The same may be said of Schubert, at least as 
regards his sonatas, and the impromptus and “Moments 
Musicaux,” entrancing and original as they are, put for- 
ward too slight a claim. 

“Mendelssohn, for all his finished workmanship, offered 
only a novel genre. He neither gave us new forms or 
ideas nor excelled others in the development of the old. 

“Brahms, perhaps the most regrettable loss to my scheme, 
took his forms from the classics and derived his thought 
from Schumann’s romanticism. His intermezzi and capric- 
cios are again only a new genre, though of extraordinary 
beauty and interest. His true supremacy as a piano writer 
lies in his use of the instrument in chamber music. There, 
he easily surpassed all his fore-runners and successors. 
Nor should the importance of his two concertos be for- 
gotten, though they lie beyond the scope of the recitalist. 
Finally, it may be permissible to single out the F minor 
sonata as perhaps the finest example extant of romantic 
thought expressed in classical lines.” K. D, 


Carl Fique’s Operetta Enthusiastically 
Received 


On May 16, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, the Drama 
Comedy Choral (Edyth Totten, founder, and Carl Fique, 
musical director) gave its second performance of the musi- 
cal comedy, “The Millionaire Typist,” Mr. Fique the com- 
poser of both the words and the music, conducting. 
Especially interesting in this comedy were the songs “All 
Day Merrily We Do Our Turn,” “Poetry,” “Carry Round 
a Smile With You” and “The Hour Has Come for Lunch.” 

Katherine Noack Fique, soprano, was the outstanding 
character, who took the part of Viola Finnegan. She sang 
well and acted her part admirably, her voice being especially 
rich in the upper register. Her ability as an artist was 
shown throughout the entire performance. 

Carolyn Wilckens, as Pauline Pinsel, made a very charm- 
ing mother and sang her part well. Henry Weimann, tenor, 
as Sammie Pinsel, delighted the audience with his clever 
acting. Others in the cast were John Bowe, as Jack Forster ; 
Marion A. Singer, as Mary Jones; Elsie Ludwig Garret- 
son, as Oscarina Roscoe; Mathilde Radlauer, as Miss Koli- 
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GEORGE T. HOOD, 


who lives in Seattle, and runs a hundred theaters or so out 
along the coast for A. L. Hrlanger. The Russia Opera Com- 
pany, which has just concluded its season here, landed in 
Seattle last December owing the steamship company $5,000 
in fares from Yokohama, and was refused admission by the 
emigration authorities. Mr. Hood, moved by their plight, 
arranged a bond for the entry of the members of the com- 
pany, paid the steamship company and financed the trans- 
continental tour, which, contrary to all predictions, has 
earned enough money to pay him back what he advanced and 
has left a little over. Merle Armitage has been business 
manager of the company, and Mr. Hood’s brother, Frank P. 
Hood, who handles concerts in Seattle, the company man- 
ager on this long tour. George T. Hood, however, is not 
interested in becoming an impresario, having his hands 
full with his theatrical interests and his connection with the 
Russian company ended Saturday night, May 27. 





bri; Margaret Schubert, as Lena; Ruth B. Libby, as Amy; 
Clara Bernard, as Tessie, and Rose Luther, as Bob. 

The Drama Comedy Choral sings at every monthly 
matinee of the Drama Comedy Club at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. During the present season it participated 
at the matinees of October 25, November 22, December 27, 
January 24 and April 25. On January 3 the Choral gave 
its own (first) concert and dance at Apollo Hall. The 
Choral meets for study and rehearsal every Wednesday 
morning. 


Harold Land as Special Soloist 


Harold Land, baritone, besides his regular concert work 
throughout the country, has also been busy this season with 
special musical services in various churches on Sunday eve- 
nings. His work as soloist at St. Thomas’ Church enables 
him to do special work elsewhere on Sunday evenings, as 
he has an afternoon service. His concert engagements will 
keep him busy until the end of June, after which he will go 
to Heaton Hall, Stockbridge, Mass., as he has abandoned 
his original plan of spending the Summer in England. He 
will give two recitals in Stockbridge. 


Courty Rossi-Diehl Convalescing 


Following a serious time of it in a hospital, Courty Rossi- 
Diehl, the composer, assistant secretary of the National 
Opera Club of America, is again able to be around. She 
was missed from prominent musical affairs of late, and this 
is the explanation. 














STULTS 








Appearing in the ‘‘Copper Country”’ 
for Her SIXTH Re-engagement 


Scored HER CusTomarRY SUCCESS 



































“Mrs. Stults made her second ap- 
pearance in the Portage Lake dis- 
trict. Her voice is one of un- 
usual range and purity, coupled 
with an agreeable presence that 
immediately establishes a cordial 
contact between artist and ‘audi- 
ence. Her remarkable powers of 
interpretation left nothing for the 
audience to desire.”—Daily Mining 
Gasette. 








Concert 
Oratorio 
Recital 


800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago 





“The solos rendered by Mrs. 
Stults were more than pleasing. 
Many of those present had heard 
her on previous occasions and all 
were of the opinion that she was 
at her best last evening. Mrs. 
Stults possesses a voice of unusual 
range and purity and she knows 
how to handle it.”—Evening Cop- 
per Journal. 














“STULTS” Spells “SATISFACTION” 
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DALLAS HEARS MANY 
WORLD FAMED ARTISTS 


Russian Grand Opera Enjoyed—Hempel in Jenny Lind 
Recital—Titta Ruffo Thrills—Flonzaley Quartet Gives 
Artistic Program—Huge Audience Greets Galli- 
Cureci—Matzenauer Heard for First Time— 
Namara and Ganz Soloists with St. 

Louis Symphony 

Dallas, Tex., May 18.—The visit of the Russian Grand 
Opera y to Dallas proved of great interest. The 
bey presented were “Pique Dame,” by Tschaikowsky ; 
is Czar’s Bride,” by eee. “hal ; “Boris Godou- 
noff,” by Moussorgsky, and “Eugen Onegin,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. The music in all of these was colorful, the or- 
chestra = pga. and the agp a Ss ge 
were satisfying. company was brought e by the 
MacDonald-Mason management. 

Hemper Receives Ovation 1n “Jenny Linn” RecitAt. 

Frieda Hempel, on March 11, attracted another large 
audience, having made a tremendous impression here iast 
$ ring when she sang the leading role of “Traviata” with 
the Chicago Opera. In recital, with Coenraad Bos accom- 
panying, she repeated her success. In a duplicate of a 
Jenny Lind costume she was a beautiful picture, and her 
singing of old familiar songs and coloratura arias proved 
delightful. The Dallas Male Chorus, under whose auspices 
Miss Hempel appeared, offered a group of songs during the 
program and displayed marked improvement in its ensemble 
since it was last heard.and since it has been under the 
direction of Paul Van Katwijk, eminent local musician. 
Viola Beck accompanied the chorus. Incidentally, the en- 
gagement of Viola Beck and Paul Van Katwijk, both 
among the most prominent of Dallas artists, has recently 
been announced. The wedding is to take place in the early 
summer, 

Titra Rurro TurRitts iN RECITAL, 

On the A. Harris course, Ruffo was presented in song 
recital, creating great enthusiasm. The great baritone sang 
numbers from operas in which he excels and numerous 
light songs as encores. Many additional numbers were de- 
manded and graciously given. 

FLONZALEY Quartet IN CONCERT. 

The last of the series of concerts at the Adolphus Hotel 
Palm Garden, which was given this year by Mrs. MacDon- 
ald, brought the Flonzaley Quartet in an_ exceptionally 
artistic concert. Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Boro- 
din and Goossens were the composers represented on the 
program, with encores of simple classics. 

Auprence or 3,500 Greets GALii-Curcl. 

Singing with great ease and charm, Galli-Curci in her re- 
cent recital completely captivated the largest audience of 
the season, Coloratura airs, some with flute accompaniment, 
modern French and Spanish songs, and a few in English, 
made up her interesting program. Homer Samuels, accom- 
panist, shared honors with the singer, and two of his own 
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songs were delightfully sung by her. Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, was also well received. 


MarGaRET MATZENAUER ON Harris SERIES. 


Margaret Matzenauer was heard here for the first time, 
and her rich and colorful singing left a lasting impression. 
Mme. Matzenauer’s affability immediately won the audience 
as her friends, and her singing retained them. She was 
recalled for encores after every group, and gave three at 
the close. Her program comprised well known songs by 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Brahms, Mozart, Debussy, Staub, 
Frank La Forge, and opera airs. George Vause was an 
admirable accompanist, and was very pleasing in a group 
of piano solos, 

St. Louts SympHony Orcuestra with GANZ AND 
NAMARA AS SOLOISTS. 


On April 25 the A. Harris Company (associated with the 
MacDonald-Mason Management) presented the St. Louis 
Orchestra in one of the most interesting concerts of the 
musical season. It is so seldom that the opportunity of 
hearing a big orchestra is given that it is a great treat. 
Rudolph Ganz, in his capacity of conductor, was successful 
and interesting, but he ggg, Sage his greatest impres- 
sion with his piano playing. ith the orchestra he gave 
the B flat minor concerto by Tschaikowsky, and it was in- 
terpreted with such brilliancy and marked rhythm and 
beauty of tone that even the most blasé concert listener 
received a distinct thrill from the performance. In the con- 
certo the orchestra was directed by the assistant conductor, 
Fischer, as was also the case in the opening number—the 
“Phedre” overture by Massenet. Following the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, the orchestra gave the Beethoven symphony 
in C minor and the “Capriccio Italien” by Tschaikowsky. In 
the second half of the program, the soloist was Marguerite 
Namara, who won for herself instantaneous success through 
her beautiful voice and a personality of unusual charm. 
She sang the “Traviata” aria, “Ah, fors e lui” and several 
encores. R. D. 


“Vanderpool Night” at WJZ Station 


May 8 might almost have been called “Vanderpool 
Night,” so many of that composer’s songs were used from 
the WJZ Station at Newark. The eight o'clock recital was 
a joint recital by Clark Morrell, tenor soloist of Dr, 
Cadman’s Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, and 
Mabel Empie, well known concert soprano. Miss Empie 
included in her program “The Thrill of You,” “Come, 
Love Me” and “That Night,” all songs of Mr. Varider- 
pool's, and then Mr. Morrell repeated the “Come Love 
Me,” a sure evidence of the popularity of this song when 
two singers decide to do it on the same program. 

Arthur Penn was also fairly well represented on that 
program, for Miss Empie used “Smilin’ Through,” and the 
i ace song, “That Night,” is written to Mr. Penn’s 
yric. 





Ware’s “By the Fountain” Sung in Boston 


_ Cora Chase, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave her second Boston recital a fortnight ago, 


and the Boston Globe of the next day said of Harrict 
Ware's song, “By the Fountain,” “It was a triumph for 
both Miss Chase and the composer.” This song is having 
ide ee and is of such nature that it carries general 


wi 

“i = ; 4 
arriet Ware has returned from her stay in the South, 

and is again at her country home, Terrill Road, Plainfield, 

N. J. here she will remain until October, 


Bryceson Treharne’s Most Popular Song 


Several years ago Bryceson Treharne, after his release 
from a German prison camp, came to America and sub- 
mitted many lovely songs to various publishers. A whole 
concert of his songs was given by a famous singer in New 
York. Many months later he came to a publisher with a 
song called “Mother, My Dear,” This ballad was in a sim- 
pler vein than the beautiful art songs on which he had 
made his reputation and it had great emotional appeal. Mr. 
Treharne preferred to issue this song under a nom de plume 
and the publishers hesitated for a long time to accept it. 

The late Evan Williams, the distinguished tenor, hap- 
pened to see a copy. He immediately wired for it to be 
sent to Camden, so that he might record it for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. Mr. Williams was so touched 
by the beauty of the song that he had great difficulty in 
recording it. When he came from the laboratory he had 
tears in his eyes, This was one of the last songs to be 
recorded by him. 

Since that time it has appeared on the records of five 
other phonograph companies, and has surpassed all of the 
other songs of Mr, Treharne in sales. It is now the best 
seller in the catalog of Harold Flammer, Inc. For Mothers’ 
Day it is a favorite. 

Among the prominent artists who feature this song are 
Galli-Curci and Beniamino Gigli. On May 6, Mabel Rie- 
— broadcasted it by radio from San Francisco to 

onolulu and all intermediate points. 

Here is a song that received scant attention and neglect 
before publication. Perhaps many another composer has 
such a manuscript hidden. It remains only for some one 
to introduce it to the light of day. 


Lamb and Soloman Write Another Bass Song 


The new bass song, “Bells of the Sea,” published by Sam 
Fox Publishing Company, is believed introduced with much 
success by Herbert Waterous. Mr. Waterous first sang 
this song at the Strand Theater, New York, when he was 
provided with a speciai stage setting; it created much com 
ment. “Bells of the Sea” was composed by Arthur J. Lamb 
and Alfred Soloman, writers of “Asleep in the Deep” and 
“When the Bell in the Lighthouse Rings,” both wen 
bass songs. Indications are that this new number will be- 
come a big success, Real songs of this type are all too rare 


Haywood Artists Sing for Radio 


Thomas Fuson, tenor, and J. Uly Woodside, baritone, 
sang at the radio broadcasting station in Newark, N. J., on 
May 28. Mr. Fuson sang the “Rose Maiden,” by Cowen, 
at Morris Plains, N. J., on May 26. 
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TWENTY-SECOND NASHUA MUSIC 


Nashua, N. H., May 19.—With the most brilliant per- 
formance recorded to its credit, the Nashua Oratorio So- 
ciety brought the twenty-second annual music festival to 
a close with a concert performance of Gounod’s “Faust” 
this evening at the Auditorium, with the assistance of Ber- 
nice Fisher Butler, soprano; Marion Aubens Wise, con- 
tralto; Charles Stratton, tenor; Walter H, Kidder, baritone; 
Willard Flint, bass, and the Boston Festival Orchestra. Eu- 
ebius G. Hood, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
was the conductor. The pianists were Anna Melendy San- 
derson, Avaline Folsom and Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

As is usual at these festivals, there were three concerts, 
two evenings and a matinee on the second day, May 18 and 
19. Under the financial guarantee of the Nashua Oratorio 
Society, the High School Chorus, 350 voices, with the as- 
istance of the soloists and the orchestra, gave the opening 
concert, singing Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
upplemented by a short pragram in which the artists, in- 
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FESTIVAL A NOTABLE EVENT 


cluding Walter M. Smith, trumpet, gave solos, and the or- 
chestra playing the “Mignon” overture by Thomas. . The 
chorus was the finest the school has ever had, and the dra- 
matic and poetic possibilities of the work in the oratorio 
were accomplished with a perfection never equaled by this 
splendid chorus of young voices in its twenty years and 
more of musical activities. 

The soloists infused color and beauty. in the score of 
“Faust” to a degree of perfection seldom observed on the 
concert stage, and in two cases with the experience of the 
opera stage, Bernice Fisher Butler having sung the part of 
Marguerite and other roles at the Boston Opera House, 
and Willard Flint, singing the entire score from memory, 
had sung the part of Mephistopheles in opera many times, 
and also innumerable times in concert. The other soloists 
were also more than satisfactory in their respective parts. 
The festival was financially successful, and soon plans will 
be under way for next season's event. N..P. C, 





Scotti Opera Company’s Exciting Tour 

The members of the Scotti Grand Opera Company, which 
returned last Saturday from a most successful tour, prin- 
ipally in the South, will long remember the trip for 
events which were not scheduled in the repertory. 


The company traveled through the flooded districts of 





the South, where for six weeks floods that broke all rec- 
ords did great damage and created havoc in many of 
the towns where the company appeared. 

The company was in two wrecks and came very near 
being marooned in one city through the breaking of the 
levees and the inundation of the railroad tracks. On the 
Houston, Texas, from New Orleans, the train 
a cow and the engine and three baggage cars 
Fortunately, the heavy Pullman cars re- 
track, though two of them lay at an 


way to 
ran over 
were ditched. 
mained on the 


angle of forty-five degrees. Most of the company were 
in their berths, as the wreck occurred at an early morn- 
ing hour, which accounts for the fact that no one was 
hurt. 

Despite wrecks and floods, the company filled all of its 
dates and missed but one performance—a matinee in 


THE SCOTTI 
OPERA COMPANY 
in a new opera, “Off 

The Iron.” 


Cleveland, Ohio. The latter delay was caused by the 
wreck of a train of coal cars outside of Cincinnati. The 
tour, despite the difficulties experienced in travel, was one 
of the most successful in the history of the organization. 


Pupils of Perfield Exponents in Recital 


The pupils of Adele F. Southard and Mrs. William Reed, 
both exponents of the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogical 
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MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, 
the newly elected president of the Ohio State Federation 
of Music Clubs, is the wife of the composer whose studio 
is a picturesque feature of the Western College Campus 
at Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Kelley is also a chairman in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 





System, were heard in a recital on Saturday afternoon, 
May 27, at 34 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York City. 

On the same afternoon, Mary Gibson Stone, also a 
Perfield teacher, gave a program of piano music at Thuel 
Burnham’s studio, 217 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 


Phillip Gordon Acclaimed by the Columbus, 
Ohio, Press 


As a culmination of the celebration of Ampico Week 
in Columbus, Ohio, Phillip Gordon, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Athletic Club on Sunday evening, and, accord- 
ing to one of the local papers, “Mr. Gordon plays with 
a sweep and a bigness that has been little noted of late. 
His cleverness in interposing at intervals the Ampico 
record of the number he was playing was especially ap- 
preciated in the andante cantabile by Tschaikowsky.” An- 
other enthusiastic local critic also printed many praise- 
worthy comments, among them stating that his playing 
“was remindful of the days of Paderewski.” 
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THE KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB OF NEW YORK AND THE PLAINFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


numbering over 200 players, Christiaan Kriens founder and conductor. 


Bédrbara Maurel, soprano soloist, is standing next 


to the flower bedecked conductor's stand; newt to her is Charles D. Isaacson, Conductor Kriens immediately behind; 


Mabel Wood Hill, composer, whose “Grania” 


negie Hall, New York, following the concert of May 20, 1922. 


(manuscript) was performed, is nect. 


The photograph was taken in Car- 
(Drucker & Baltese photo.) 





The Kriens Symphony Club Concert 


The tenth anniversary concert of the Kriens Symphony 
Club, Christiaan Kriens, conductor, was given at Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday evening, May 20, before a crowded house. 
In the ten years of its existence this organization has’ 
made rapid strides and has accomplished much actual 
good. Its purpose is threefold; to train musicians for the 
American orchestras; to offer an opportunity to young 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS, 
founder and conductor of the Kriens Symphony Club. 
singers and instrumentalists to rehearse and perform with 
orchestral accompaniment, and to rehearse and perform 
the manuscript works of American composers. Symphony 
orchestras of tomorrow must have trained, experienced 
players to fill the gaps, and with the increasing number 
of symphony orchestras throughout the country, musicians 
with good orchestra training must be ready. 

There are both young men and young women in this 
orchestra, and the vivid splashes of color relieving the 





BARBARA MAUREL, 
mezzo soprano. 


usual comberness of orchestras were pleasing. On this 
occasion the club (one hundred and twenty-five players) 
was augmented the Plainfield Symphony Orchestra, 
the combination resulting in over two hundred players. 





Barbara Maurel and Nelson Illingworth were the solo 
artists. 

The orchestra numbers were given with fine ésprit, pre- 
cision of attacks and good ensemble of tone. Mr. Kriens 
conducted with vigor and energy and the players re- 
sponded readily to his wishes. Mr. Kriens’ own “Suite 
Bretonne” was delightful, with its varied and contrasting 
tone pictures. Mabel Wood Hill’s introduction to the play, 
“Grania,” proved to be a charming work, cleverly written, 
This was its (manuscript) first performance. The com- 
poser, sitting in a box, acknowledged the applause and 
received a large bouquet of American Beauty roses. 

Barbara Maurel, mezzo soprano, sang the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen” with orchestra accompaniment, and later 
gave an interesting group of songs with Frederick Bristol 
at the piano, She was received with great enthusiasm. 
Her voice is of resonant, rich quality and of excellent 
range. Her low, deep tones are particularly effective. 

Mr. Illingworth’s songs were orchestrated by Kriens, 
who made much of orchestral effects in the accompani- 
ment. 

Among the floral tributes received by Mr. Kriens was a 
full-size conductor's stand. The organization also pre- 
sented him, as an expression of appreciation, a beautiful 
silver loving cup. The following program was presented: 
Weber 


Overture: “Der Freischiitz’’...........6seeeeeeenee peeees .s 
Andante from Fifth Symphony.............-.000045 T'schaikowsky 
Habanera. Cirem “Carmen”. 6 iiscccccedicyeccctiecccccues Bizet 
Miss Maurel 
Address by Cnet cis ducdbenbosddeescccvecoerr 
WP” 5c cidip er ov eucetaee ibe wer edeennegereveeredineee Loewe 
Mr. Illingworth 5 
Kriens 


“Suite Bretonne”™ 
A Saint-Malo 
Gavotte de la Duchess Anne 
La plage de Parame 
Fete Bretcnne 

Introduction to the play: “Grania” 
Manuscript, first performance 

“Waiata Maori” (Maori Song).........0.sceeeseevees Alfred Hill 

WHalete Pus” (Pel Bend): echsncdscestacpevecceseveved Alfred Hill 
Mr. Illingworth 


Mabet Wood Hill 
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Onegin Scores in Munich as Amneris 


Sigrid Onegin, who will be heard with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company next year, has just scored a great success 
as Amneris in “Aida,” in which role it is said her voice 
and histrionic ability are extraordinarily effective. The mere 
announcement of her appearance in this role at the National 
Theater in Munich is sufficient to sell owt the house. “After 
the great scene in the last act,” writes a German critic, 
“they recalled Mme. Onegin time and again and would not 
stop applauding her. And did she not have every right to 
this boundless enthusiasm? Did not the work of this artist 
so shift the artistic balance that it should be called ‘Aida 
and Amneris’? It is odd Onegin brings about this sensa- 
tion. To be sure she has a magic medium at her will, a 
schooled, most beautiful contralto voice, flexible as steel, 
soft as velvet, and shining as brocaded gold. But this inner 
beauty could not evoke this change; for the soul is not 
enflamed by sheer beauty, the ear soon wearies of it. There 
is a sympathetic feeling for the loving and unloved Amneris 
who breathes a god-like air into the noble form. This 
sympathy is a manifestation of the great art of Sigrid 
Onegin. One could hardly call the artist a tragedienne in 
the theatrical style and yet she impressed us no less than 
her great sisters in the allied arts. If their power is 
mightily dramatic, Mme. Onegin woos and wins us with 
a soul- ~stirring and delicately sympathetic art. As her vocal 
expression grows tender and tense with feeling, but not 
with sentimentality, so do her beautifully chiseled features 
reflect every mood,’ 


“Aida” Opens Panama Season of Bracale Opera 


Panama, Central America, May 11.—The Bracale Ope ra 


Company opened its season here on May 10 with “Aida,” 
those appearing in the cast being Joseph Palet, who re- 
ceived an ovation after his first solo, “Celeste Ajida:” 


Louise Darclee Taylor, in the title ‘role; Miss Tomiolo, as 
Amneris, and the baritone Fatiganti as Amonasro. Mr. 
Palet was in excellent voice and revealed a fine mellow 
voice that came somewhat as a surprise. He was warmly 
received, especially after the duet in the last act with Aida. 
Fatiganti did an admirable piece of singing and acting as 
Amonasro and should be heard in New York. Miss Tay- 
lor, who is known to New York audiences, was heard to 
advantage in one of her favorite roles, Aida. The Am- 
neris of Miss Tomiolo was very good and she made a 
regal picture, also showing a magnificent voice of power 
and quality. 

The ballet consisted of girls from the corps de ballet 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, headed by Florence 
Rudolph, also of that organization. Miss Rudolph re- 
ceived an ovation which was prolonged for several min- 
utes, for she was much admired for the originality of her 
dances and her skill and charm. Maestro Padovani con- 
ducted, giving a worthy reading of the old but popular 
score. Future performances for the rest of the week were 
“Gioconda” and “Sonnambula,” with Tina Paggi in the 
principal role. A, P 


Boyd Lists American Women Composers 


All of the choral numbers listed on the program given 
by the Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
afternoon of May 2 were by American women composers. 
The concert, under the direction of Charles N. Boyd, 
proved to be a most enjoyable one. The following day, 
May 3, Mr. Boyd led The Cecilia, the choir of the West 
ern Theological Seminary, in a program of church music 
at the Highland Presbyterian Church 


Another New York Engagement for Salmond 


Friedberg has just booked Felix Salmond, the 
for a joint recital with Harold Bauer at 


Annie 
English cellist, 


saaitnes 66 been es e0-00n oe Secchi 
iorg.< ; a arte Se W 2  SRRR e op Mp Debussy Carnegie Hall on December 17. This is the third New York 
The Soles ‘ide. ++ gs nee engagement which this eminent artist will fill during the 
Rs: Barbara. Maurel first part of next season and before he goes on tour to 

March “Pomp and Circumstance”... ........60eseeeeereeeee Elgar the West. 
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Stage Instruction (for Opera Students sufficiently advanced) 


COURSE IN VOCAL PEDAGOGY 

This course is planned for those who have already had a thorough and intensive 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








THE AIM OF CONDUCTING (Continued) 





Certain Phases of the Art as Applied to Assembly Teaching and the Fundamental Differences Between School Conducting 
and Community Work 


The article of last week dealt largely with the general 
phases of conducting. We pointed out the difference be- 
tween conducting as applied to school work and the con- 
ducting of the professional orchestra, It is true that great 
conductors are not being produced in America, because no 
reasonable opportunity is offered to any one to develop him- 
self as a conductor. With few exceptions our great orches- 
tras are conducted by foreigners. Not that this fact by 
any means condemns the supporters of the orchestras, but 
it does mean that just so long as this practice is continued 
there will be little opportunity for the native son to 
develop himself, at least he will have no great encourage- 
ment to devote his life to this difficult and comprehensive 
task. A recent announcement to the effect that a foreign 
conductor was to be replaced by a native son gives every 
encouragement to ambitious students. 

Conducting is by no means confined to the waving of a 


baton. It is true that a graceful baton artist frequently 


vets by as a real conductor, whereas he may fail utterly 
in those essentials which are so necessary to success. The 
conductor becomes in reality the individual artist. It is 
through him that the chorus or orchestra succeeds or fails, 


Chere have been outstanding incidents where a_ finely 

trained chorus or orchestra has succeeded to a certain de- 

gree in spite ofthe limitations of the conductor, but these 

incidents are rare and can only be at the best, temporary. 
Scnoo. ConpducTING. 

To accomplish properly a consistent result in schoo) work 
we pointed out the fact that it was absolutely necessary 
for the teacher to be familiar with every phase of the 
music, We shall assume for the sake of illustration that 
the chorus has been carefully trained in the routine of the 
music, The conductor then takes his place before the 
chorus. What usually happens is that too much attention 
is devoted to the time element of the composition rather 
than to its artistic interpretation. On so many occasions we 
have heard such a glorious choral as Kremser’s “Hymn of 
Thanksgiving” totally destroyed by failure on the part of 
the conductor to explain the composition properly. Every 
experienced conductor knows that the beauty of such a 
work lies in the particular shading which is arrived at by 
the variation of tone volume in the three different stanzas. 
The first is a pianissimo, the second is a piano, and the 
third a fortissimo, with the last measures a double for- 


tissimo triumphant ending. It is only through such an 
interpretation as this that the real character of the music 
can be developed. The same element of inspiration which 
must go into such a composition as this should apply prac- 
tically to every song which is attempted. If there is real 
musicianship on ‘thé part of the conductor, then only the 
very best in miigjc will be selected for school choruses, be- 
cause musicians 4s a rule find it impossible to evidence 
enthusiasm if the ‘music.is poor. 

The qualities of leadership might be represented as fol- 
lows: (1) native musical ability, (2) self confidence, (3 
attractive personality, (4) an imagination out of whic! 
shall not only grow a real interpretation of the composi- 
tion, but which shall also have the power to create, (5) 
the ability to organize. : 


Tue Use or tHe Baton. 


It is important that all school directors should use a 
regular baton the same as that used by an orchestra con- 
ductor, and not a discarded ruler or broken pointer. The 
second important point is that the leader shall occupy a 
place of prominence so that every member of the chorus 
can see him without movement of the head. It is equally 
important that the conductor remain in this position and 
not run up and down the platform wildly gesticulating and 
going through the performance of a lot of unnecessary 
motions in order to accomplish a result. 

The holding of the baton is very important. The con- 
ductor must have a firm grasp upon the stick, toward the 
end, and not hold it in the middle. The middle grasp is 
frequently accompanied by a rather delicate motion indica- 
tive of the same feeling that would be inspired in picking 
up a worm or some other crawling object. The baton 
should be wielded with absolute precision indicating the 
beats of the measure, but at the same time there should be 
flexibility and grace. It is a well known fact that a grace- 
ful beat frequently brings a much firmer response from the 
chorus than the jerky type of time beating. During all 
these absolute motions the left hand should be used to 
control the various degrees of dynamics and expression. 
Further, there must be a positive understanding between 
the leader and the chorus as to what each motion of the 
right and the left hand shall mean. It has been our obser- 
vation that where mistakes are made there is a lack of 
understanding regarding the above, and that conductors 
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frequently depend upon the inspiration of the moment to 
accomplish a definite result. 

This method is all right, provided the conductor is really 
inspired and has the power to transfer this inspiration to 
the chorus. We now come to the important point as to 
whether the conductor shall beat the actual pulse of the 
measure or the rhythm of the composition. This is a 
point upon which a difference of opinion rests. It is fre- 
quently advisable for the amateur conductor to beat the 
rhythm in such cases as the regularly divided beat. Fre- 
quently we find the conductors of our great symphony 
orchestras totally disregarding the actual beat of the pulse 
beyond that of the first in each measure, and thereafter 
indicating the sudden entrance of certain instruments by 
pointing directly at that instrument or choir of instru- 
ments. It is not wise to advise the student of conducting to 
resort to these inaccuracies, because inexperience in this 
particular line would result largely in a monumental 
tragedy. With amateurs exactness is a virtue, and if the 


- conductor has the power to inspire all members of a 


chorus or orchestra with a true feeling for the music, then 
we are bound to get a satisfactory result. 


THE Down Beat, 


One of the most difficult things for the amateur con- 
ductor to learn is how the first beat shall be properly given. 
If the composition starts upon the first beat of the measure 
then the problem is not so difficult because the downward 
motion is usually made rapidly and the orchestra or chorus 
can understand exactly where that beat ends. It is im- 
portant, however, that this down beat be given with the 
greatest degree of precision and accuracy, and that there 
be a marked point at which this beat stops. Such precision 
gives the chorus a sense of security, and after the start is 
once made, unless the rhythm is particularly difficult, the 
chorus usually responds to the shots of the baton. 

If the composition starts on an up beat in a 4/4 measure, 
the same principle is followed. here must be a very 
positive point at which the up beat stops. This is frequently 
accomplished by a slight turn of the wrist as the upward 
motion is concluded. From this point on it is better that 
the movement of the baton shall be what is commonly 
known as the “flowing” type which accompanies all graceful 
conducting. A great many leaders exaggerate this method 
and fail to mark their work carefully with definiteness and 
precision, 


Arthur Rubinstein in Madrid 


Arthur Rubinstein, Polish pianist, recently was heard in 
recital in Madrid, playing a program which was made up 
in part of the compositions of Spanish musicians. It was 
reported that Rubinstein’s interpretation of the Spanish com- 
posers met with the thorough approval of his audience. 


Reviere to Sing at A. E. F. Benefit 


Berta Reviere, the soprano, will be one of the soloists 
at the big concert to be held at Carnegie Hall on June 4 
for the benefit of the wounded ‘soldiers of the A. E. F. 

















WARD-STEPHENS 


New York’s Prominent Teacher 
of Artistic Singing 
and 
Criterion on Recital Program Making 


Has returned from his Western trip and resumed his vocal 


classes at his new studio. 


Arrangements may now be made for his summer course which 


starts June 20th. 


Well contrasted recital programs of the highest artistic value 


arranged. 


Valuable suggestions on breathing and focusing given. 


Address: 


15 East 35th Street, New York City 


PHONE 9828 MURRAY HILL 
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in this are 

as possible, is iene eemeee 
— 

letters are answered seria 

More Asout Pitcu. 


‘ inform me as to the following questions? 
ilharmonic e 440V standard pitch now instead of 


“Will Be kindl 
Is the 
International 435V? so when was the change made so 
When have the symphony orchestras changed from 435V to 
440V or have they not changed?” 

It is not understood that there has been any change in the pitch 
made by orchestras or other musical organizations. The Interna- 
tional pitch has been in use for many years to the exclusion of 
concert pitch, The Germans held a congtans at Stuttgart and 
raised the pitch to 440 at one time, but the French pitch (A-435 
double vibrations at 59° Fahrenheit, or 439 at 68° F.) is, as all 
the authorities say, “the only real standard.” It was adopted at 
the Vienna Congress in November, 1887, and superseded concert 
pitch in concert and operatic pene. This pitch was uni- 
versally adopted in France in 1859, 

Musica PLays AnD Operas, 

“Will you kindly give me a list of books on the technic of 
drama, especially in regards to the production of musical plays 
and operas?” 

There are no books relating to opera such as you require, but 
here is a list of some that may be useful in the direction of musical 
pares Barrett H. Clark, “How to Produce Amateur Plays;” 

velyn Killiard, “Amateur and Educational Dramatics; Harry 

Osborne, “How to Stage a Play” (a manual); Clarence Stratton, 

“Producing in Little eaters; Emerson Taylor, “Practical Stage 

Directing for Amateurs,” 

PLayinG WitHouT THE Score. 

_ “I should be glad to have your einen about soloists on any 
instrument playing from memory, that is without the score in 
front of them? Do you think it is the best way? I often 
hear the boast made that someone played or conducted without 
the score, Is it something to be proud of, or is it done for 
effect?” 

There are always two sides to nearly every question, and this 
one of yours is no exception, It can be said that it does have an 
effect on one to see a conductor going through a difficult and lengthy 
composition, leading his players correctly through all the _intrica- 
cies without having the music in front of him, but that side of it 
may not enter into his mind at all. It may just be that the score 
is so familiar to him from frequent repetitions that turning the 
leaves of the book is an unnecessary exertion, A conductor would 
have to work hard to get into trouble with a well-rehearsed or- 
chestra, for the musicians would carry on by themselves in case 
of a momentary slip of memory on his part. With song recitalists, 
pianists and violinists it > pron the invariable custom now 
to perform without notes. e vocalists use them only in singing 
the solo parts of a choral work, and the instrumentalists only when 
playing chamber music, On the whole, it ma, said that the 
practice of singing and playing without notes has every thing to 
commend it, for a piece of work can hardly be sufficiently pre- 
pared without being absolutely committed to memory. There are, 
unfortunately, some excellent musicians who seem unable to memorize 
and are thus prevented from making public appearances. 


New ENGLAND Songs, 


“The other day I read an article about songs, and was sur- 
prised to see it stated that there were no songs of New England, 
the. explanation being that the American poets had not written 
verses that could readily be set to music, or perhaps it was the 
New England poets. you think this is the reason for the 
dearth of songs of that section of the country, if such is the 
case?” 

Many of Longfellow’s poems have been set to music and also 
lyrics by some of the other old New England school, but none of 
thoae ts were much addicted to the short lyric form which lent 
itself best to songs. This probably is the principal reason why there 
are not more songs to words by New mained poets, if that is 
what you mean by “songs of New England.” But styles change 
in songs, just as in dress, and settings of poems by age le mg 
et al, are no longer the mode, The contemporary New ngland 
poets—Robert Frost, for instance, or Amy Lowell, two conspicuous 
examples—certainly do not write the sort of thing that is adapted 
to musical setting. 

AMERICAN SONGS. 

“This season our club has been studying American music 
and we have given several programs that were enjoyed by our 
audiences. We would, however, be glad to have some new things 
to use for another public recital we intend _—_ Can you 
send us the names of anything in the way of American composi- 
tions?” 

Your best plan would be to write to the leading publishers asking 
for their lists, You will see many new songs mentioned in the 
Musica, Courier. The White-Smith Music Publishing Company 
of Boston has just issued a list of American songs that might be 
of help to you. You will see in the Musicat Courier that a number 
of singers and clubs are featuring American music at the present 
time, a condition that is much to be applauded by all patriotic 
people who realize what an important part America is now playing 
in the musical world, 


Neighborhood Music School Concert 


The Neighborhood Music School presented Esther 
Arnowitz in recital on May 24, in Union Settlement Hall, 
231 East 104th Street, New York City. : 

This institution is the first school of its type to qualify 
under the State law enabling it to issue diplomas. The 
music school does not aim ever to become a professionally 
commercial school, but primarily seeks to develop more 
intelligent music lovers and audiences. — It is the aim 
of this institution to strengthen its curriculum, etc., and 
to advance its students by giving them a regular conserva- 
tory training. Heretofore institutions of this kind were 
often obliged to send out students to regular conservator- 
ies for higher development. The directors feel that 
because the students at this school have a different and 
more sympathetic approach to music from the faculty 
members, they are anxious to retain these pupils and 
develop their talents to a high point of perfection. The 
results revealed at this graduating concert were very 
encouraging. f : 

Miss Arnowitz rendered a graduating program which 
comprised: Variations in C minor, Beethoven; three 
Chopin numbers (C sharp minor nocturne, C major etude 
and B minor scherzo). She also played three of her 
own compositions: “Melodie,” — on a theme of A. 
W. Bender, and “Improvisations.” rahms’ trio in B major, 
op 8 (for piano, violin and cello, in which Esther Shaier, 
violin, and Nellie Ralph, cello, assisted) was rendered in a 
musical manner. 

The senior orchestra of the school, conducted by Hugo 
Kortschak, played the “Oberon” overture, Weber, and 
“Jupiter” symphony (first movemest), Mozart. 


Samoiloff Student Busy 


Venedi Heinbach, a young soprano who is studying with 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York vocal teacher, made a 
very fine impression with her singing at 4 concert at the 
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Y. M. C..A, Reading, Pa, May 3. The Reading le 
said: “Though a young girl, Miss Heinbach has J gg a 
of wide range and clearness. Her French and Italian 
numbers showed excellent enunciation.” The Norristown 
Herald stated: “Miss Heinbach, who is one of our younger 
singers and soprano soloist at the Reformed Church of the 
Ascension, has a voice of extreme beauty which is being 
cultivated by Lazar Samoiloff, of New York.” The Reading 
News and Times wrote: “Despite the unpleasant weather 
a large audience greeted Miss Heinbach last evening 
aes Miss Heinbach’s voice is a soprano of great 
range and clarity, and although the majority of her numbers 
were French and Italian, the audience appreciated them 
thoroughly.” 

The following week Miss Heinbach appeared as “Bo Peep” 
in Victor Herbert's “Pied Piper,” which was given at the 
Grand Opera House, Norristown, Pa. May 8 and 9, The 
Norristown Times praised her performance saying: “Venida 
Heinbach was a lovely Bo-Peep, She has a stage presence 
which won her audience at once, and her soprano voice was 
heard to fine advantage.” The Norristown Herald com- 
mented: “Venida Heinbach was a charming Bo-Peep, and 
especial mention should be made of her wonderfully clear 
enunciation and the unaffected simplicity of her manner.” 


Maurer’s New Violin Method 


H. W. Maurer, New York violin pedagogue of long ex- 
perience, who has been hard at work for a considerable 
period on his new idea of broadening the scope of the violin 
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student in technical development, demonstrated on May 17, 
at his studio in the Metropolitan Opera House building, 
the results achieved with a young pupil who commenced 
her studies with Mr. Maurer at the end of December last. 
The young pupil, Lillian Fayer, who never had a lesson 
upon any musical instrument prior to going to Mr, Maurer, 
revealed satisfactory results. 

The method employed differs materially from the old 
form inasmuch as the pupil is taken through the seven 
positions from the very beginning in a comprehensive man- 
ner, thereby gaining much time and experience. In demon- 
strating his method, Mr. Maurer asked his pupil to play 
various studies in different positions and keys, and in 
every instance her work proved satisfactory. She revealed 
equal command of all the seven positions. 

Mr. Maurer believes this interesting method will advance 
beginners far more rapidly than has ever been the case 
with the old ideas. 


Eddy Organ Recitals 

Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital at the First Baptist 
Church, Jonesboro, Ark., May 2, playing works by classic 
composers as well as by the following Americans: McKinley, 
Yon, Kinder, Browne, Dunn, Marshal! and Rogers, the last- 
named introducing the national melodies of the leading 
civilized countries of the world. Some of the same numbers 
were included in his recital given at Yazoo City, Miss., 
May 4, and much of this music is dedicated to Mr. Eddy 
by the composers. 



































La Tribuna— 

He again impressed everyone with his fine executive and discerning interpretations. His 
is a remarkable personality. His bravura technic allows him to attain the maximum of effect 
whether it be in the delicate and evanescent smaller pieces or in the classics of more robust pat- 


tern. 
appreciation by clamorous applause. 


Idea Naszionale— 


Alfredo Casella. 
pure and rare art. 
sibilities. 

Il Mondo— 


forced to give several encores, 
Il Presto— 


audience was unrestrained in its enthusiasm. 


Mr. Casella is not resting on his laurels after his American success. 
knows no abatement and reflects a new glory on our national art. 
that Alfredo Casella belongs to that small minority which is bringing about the Italian ren- 
aissance of symphonic and chamber music. Thus a large and choice public gathered to hear the 
admirable Casellian interpretations, rich in technic, sensibility and magical play of color. 


ALFREDO 


ASELLA 


Who Appeared Last Season as 
Pianist and Conductor with the =~ 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 
Symphony Orchestras 


and Since His Return to Italy as 
Soloist with the Augusteo Orchestra 


Molinari, Conductor 


and in Recital, Sala Sgambati 


RETURNS TO AMERICA 
January 1, 1923 


PRESS COMMENTS IN ROME: 


His playing was exquisitely imaginative and expressive, and the public showed their 


The lack of space does not permit so lengthy a review as we would wish of the recital of 
In the plethora of concerts showered upon us during these Spring days, so 
many of them worse than useless, the recital of Alfredo Casella was a comforting oasis of 
He is a pianist of impeccable technic, splendid poise and exquisite sen- 


It was a recital to serve as an example, as much for the program as for the exquisite and 
intelligent interpretation which was offered by that most rare combination of pianist, musician 
and artist, which is Alfredo Casella. He was warmly applauded after each number and was 


His artistic activity 
We have not forgotten 


The 








LOUDON CHARLTON 


For Terms and Dates Address 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Baldwin Piano 


NEW YORK 
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BETHLEHEM AGAIN ATTRACTS BACH 
ENTHUSIASTS AT ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle Once More Proves His Efficient Leadership and Presents Inspiring Programs—Work of Chorus Notable 
and Soloists, Too, Score Success—Mildred Faas, Mabel Beddoe, Nicholas Douty, Fred Patton, Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann Heard in the “St. Matthew Passion” Music, and Emily Stokes Hagar, Merle 
Alcock, Lambert Murphy and Henri Scott the Soloists in the B Minor Mass 


In that Mecca of the Bach enthusiast, Bethlehem, Pa., 
there gathered from far and near audiences which taxed 
the seating capacity of Packer Memorial Church of Lehigh 
University to its utmost, and May 26 and 27, 1922, are 
certain to go down in the history of the Bach Festivals 
as dates on which the Bach Choir, under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, fairly outdid its splendid self. Each 
year the popularity of this annual event increases, so that 
now the auditorium is sold out long before the opening 
day arrives. With each succeeding year the artistic growth 
of Dr. Wolle’s forces is more marked until one wonders 
o excellent a choral body can be excelled or can 
excel itself. Every member seemed animated with the 
desire to make this the outstanding event of the musical 
year, each one seemingly cognizant of the fact that it is 
the individual upon which depends the well rounded whole. 

Under Dr. Wolle’s direction these 250 singers gave 
magnificent performances of the “Passion of Our Lord 
According to St. Matthew,” and the B minor Mass. 
A children’s chorus of about a hundred voices was added 
to the adult choir in several numbers with fine effect. 

The “St. Matthew Passion” was given on Friday, May 
26—part one, at four o'clock, and the part two, at eight. 
The soloists were excellent. Mildred Faas, who has been 
a favorite at these festivals for several seasons, was again 
heard in the soprano role. Her principal solo—‘Although 
Both Heart and Eyes Overflow”—was given a rarely beau- 
tiful and sympathetic interpretation. Mabel Beddoe was 
the contraito, taking advantage of every opportunity 
afforded her for the display of her excellent voice. 
Nicholas Douty had the difficult tenor role, again demon- 
strating his truly artistic powers of interpretation. Mr. 
Douty has appeared with the Bach Choir at all its festi- 
vals since 1900—an unusual record of which both the tenor 
and the festival association have every reason to feel proud. 

Of special interest was the magnificent work of Fred 
Patton, baritone, whose singing was marked by splendid 
style, authority and remarkable beauty and resonance of 
voice. In the rendition of such passages as “It Had Been 
Better for Him if He Had Not Been Born,” and “My 
Father If This Cup,” Mr..Patton rose to splendid heights 
which called for the unstinted admiration of his listeners. 
Another festival favorite was Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
who sang the bass solos impressively. Among the inci- 
dental soloists special mention should be made of the 
work of Dan Kocher who sang the role of Peter. 

The second day of the festival was given over to the 
Mass in B minor, the Kyrie and Gloria being sung at 
one-thirty and the credo at four. This marked the seven- 
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teenth performance of this great work by the Bach Choir 
under Dr, Wolle. It was first performed by the chorus 
in 1900 and there are today in the chorus nine members 
who participated on the first occasion. But even if they 
have not sung all of the performances, the remaining mem- 
bers of the chorus have sung the work so many times 
under their magnetic leader that they need no book, devot- 
ing their entire time and attention to the director. The 
effect is altogether impressive, even the most blasé finding 
a real thrill in the spontaneous outpouring of vocal beauty 
and evident sincerity. 

The soloists for this work were Emily Stokes Hagar, 
soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Henri Scott, bass. It was Mrs. Hagar’s debut at 
these festivals and her success was all the more remarkable 
for this reason. Her voice is one of rare beauty and she 
entered into the spirit of the occasion with the sincerity 
and reverence which marked the thorough artist. Her 
voice blended with that of Miss Alcock in most commend- 
able fashion. Miss Alcock’s “Agnus Dei” was one of the 
most beautiful solos of the afternoon; she gave it with a 
simplicity and beauty of voice which made it easy to 
understand why she is a general favorite with Bach Festival 
audiences. The thoroughly grounded art of Mr. Murphy 
endowed the tenor role with a vitality and power truly 
inspiring. In connection with the work of Henri Scott, 
special mention should be made of his singing of the 
difficult aria, “Quonian tu.” 

As usual the trombone choir assembled in the. belfry 
of the church and played for twenty minutes before each 
session. This is a feature of the Bach Festival which never 
fails to arouse much favorable comment. Members of the 
Philadelphia orchestra furnished excellent instrumental ac- 
companiments. 


University of Georgia Secures Granberry 


George Folsom Granberry, director of the Granberry 

Piano School, has been engaged as director of. music in the 
University of Georgia Summer School, Athens, Ga. He will 
institute a course for the professional training of music 
teachers, in addition to piano, theory, harmony and other 
regular work of a music department. Mr. Granberry will 
be at the University of Georgia for six weeks, beginning 
June 26. 
_ Nicholas J. Elsenheimer will have charge of the summer 
instruction after the close of the regular session at the Gran- 
berry Piano School in New York. Courses have been planned 
for pianists, teachers, accompanists and amateur musicians. 
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ROA EATON, 
international singer, known for her unusual quality of voice 


and fine artistry. (© Mishkin, N. Y.) 





Klibansky Resumes Teaching June 5 


Sergei Klibansky, who has spent the past two months 
in a short European trip, where he heard some of his 
leading pupils sing in opera and concert, returns this 
week and will resume teaching at his New York studio 
on June 5. Quoting from a postcard, he writes: “I am 
having a very prerreting Cae, but will be glad to be 
back in the U. S. A.” ter in the summer he goes to 
The Cornish School of Music, Seattle, as head of the 
vocal department (summer term), for the third year. 


Schelling to Play Under Mengelberg and Coates 


Ernest Schelling sailed with Mrs. Schelling on the §. 5S. 
Paris to spend the summer at his chateau on the Lake of 
Geneva, Switzerland. Before returning to America he will 
play his “Impressions from an Artist's Life” with the Con- 
cettgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, under the baton of 
Willem Mengelberg, and will also appear in London with 
the Philharmonic, under Albert Coates. ‘ 











“His 
Singing 
Is 
The 
Achievement 
Of 
Lyric 


Genius.” 
Philadelphia 


diminish the effectiveness of his lower tones. 
—Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


SCAR SEAGLE 


Baritone 


q “Mr. Seagle’s art apparently has no limitations. One might pass through the whole field of 
song and not find anything that would come amiss to this master of the art of interpretation. 
That he is able to accomplish this is due, not alone to his commanding intelligence, but to 
the fact that he knows every second what to do with his voice, and how to do it. As a lesson 
in vocal technic, this recital was incomparably the best we have had for a long time. Mr. 
Seagle’s voice in the upper register is produced with an ease that many well-known tenors | 
might envy; but the fact that he is able to soar so freely into the upper regions does not 

In brief, there is not a weak spot in his voice.” 


“The most completely delightful and satisfying song recital Minneapolis has heard this year. 
The program was a model of what a song recital program ought to be. Mr. Seagle is a mas- 
ter of tone production, Every tone is perfectly formed, and every musical phrase has its 
full value. More than this, he is an interpreter. It would be hard to imagine a program de- 
manding a wider range of expression, and in every instance, the rendering made clear and 
vivid the spirit underlying the music.”—-Minneapolis Daily News. - 
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Ledger. 
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.Cecil Arden Talks on Women’s Clubs 


Many of the artists who appear as entertainers for 
women’s clubs throughout the country, are genuinely inter- 
ested in the workings of these organizations, realizing that 
it is such clubs that have made so much possible for music 
in this. country. Amang them is Cecil Arden, who. has 
appeared before many of these club. organizations during 
the past season. One feels that from her observations she 
is fully eligible to give an opinion. ete 

“I would like,” she said, when asked several questions 
concerning Her experiences, “to stress one point, particularly. 
I refer to the women’s way of staging and presenting con- 
certs, whether as a part of the club curriculum, or as inde- 
pendent managers. In other words, the feminine touch! 

“Whenever I. am engaged to appear at a concert or- 
ganized by women, I unconsciously breathe a sigh of relief, 
for I feel sure that the setting of the concert will be 
perfect as to detail, It is the women, you know, who are 
constantly fostering the best in music, who support the 
best among the classicists, or who boldly chose the finest 
things among the moderns. ; 

“So do I find that women best understand, especially in 
everyday life, the meaning of illusion. For even though 
they may be very practical, it is they—women in general— 
who are the great dreamers. From childhood aren't we 
women the past-masters in the art of make-believe? It 
follows that in entertaining, and in the giving of enter- 
tainments, this imprint. must be made. 

“Imagine the feeling, whether one is a singer or an in- 
strumentalist, to walk upon a stage resembling the interior 
of a badly lighted barn, or before the merciless blaze of 
unconcentrated lights. It is deadening to the artist, the 
audience, the entire atmosphere of an affair. It is just 
here that the influence of women’s practicability, plus their 
unfailing good taste in the decoration of a stage, make 
everything possible for an artist, and especially for the 
woman artist. Think of the help to a singer who steps 
upon a stage which has been judiciously dressed for the 
occasion, a stage that has been tastefully decorated with 
plants and made warm with touches of color; a stage 
which appears sympathetic to one and almost says in so 
many words, ‘I will aid you in creating desired effects!’ 

“So many people fail to realize that concerts should be 
entertainments just as much as good plays, But most women 
realize this perfectly. Whenever it is possible, and some- 





CECIL ARDEN, 
mezzo soprano. 


times when it is next to impossible, a club committee of 
women will turn heaven and earth to provide footlights 
for the artist. Here is something so important, because a 
great part—sometimes ore half—of an artist’s appeal lies 
in facial expression. Without footlights one is almost 
lost; no one beyond the tenth row can discern anything 
but blurring shadows enveloping the countenance. And 
audiences concentrate their attention upon a singer who is 
aided by the proper lighting effects! Thus the artist, not 
annoyed by the restlessness of individuals, is enabled to 
give a much better performance. 

“IT have in mind two charming college girls who have 
built up a remarkable concert course partly through their 
understanding of what is necessary for the best results of 
an artist's work. These young ladies, Miss Kraft and 
Miss Michaels of Buffalo, contrive to make their stage 
a delightful surprise both to artist and audience. I feel 
sure that other artists whom they have presented, such as 
Pavlowa, Farrar, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff and others, have 
experienced the same thrill of delight in the beauty of the 
surroundings as I did, when appearing there. 

“From what I have observed, not only as an artist, but 
also as a guest with various women’s clubs, makes me be- 
lieve the time will come when every woman's club, even 
to the smallest, wiil find a way to have an annual presen- 
tation of some music event. Recently I gave the first 
concert ever held in Huntsville, Ala., under the auspices of 
the Women’s Club there. The whole affair was such a 
success that they have decided to give at least one concert 
every year.” B. F. 
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ATLANTA OPERA FAILS FINANCIALLY FOR 
FIRST TIME SINCE INAUGURATION 


Various Reasons Given for First Opera Deficit in Twelve Years 


Atlanta, Ga., May 24.—For the first time in twelve years, 


‘in fact, for the first time since Atlanta’s biggest social and 


artistic event was inaugurated, the annual week of Metro- 
politan Grand Opera in Atlanta has failed to pay expenses. 
The guarantors have been called on—and more than half 
of them have already responded with gratifying prompti- 
tude—for an assessment of 25 per cent. on the amount of 
their guarantee. 

“The spirit of these people,” said C. B. Bidwell, treasurer 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association, “is magnificent. 
They express themselves most positively as being against 
any thought of giving up the annual season, and many of 
them add that next year they will be glad to increase their 
guarantee.” 

The present business depression, which has been felt keenly 
in the South for the past year or more, is one of the reasons 
for the failure to cover expenses ;. another reason is that this 
was the most ambitious season of opera ever attempted 
here, with at least half a dozen stars, any one of whom, 
in previous seasons, would have been considered ample for 
the entire week; several new operas were offered. Another, 
and a big contributing cause to the failure, was the tax 
passed last year by the Legislature in one of the hottest 
fights ever put over in the State of Georgia—a tax of $2,500 
on every performance of grand opera in the State. 


Prans Unper Way ror Next YEAR. 


But, despite this, and despite the fact that it was neces- 
sary to assess the guarantors, the plans for next year’s 
opera week are already going forward and strenuous efforts 
are going to be made to have the tax repealed. 

Among those first to respond with checks to the appeal 
of the association, all of whom unhesitatingly expressed 
themselves as bitterly opposed to dropping the season, were 
Louis Wellhouse, Milton Dargan, C. F. Sommer, Leopold 
Adler (representing the firm of Hentz, Reid and Adler), 
G. Arthur Howell, Katherine H. Connerat, R. E. Dismukes, 
T. J. Simmond, Nan B. Stephens, A. A. Shulhafer, Dudley 
Glass, Ethel Toy Lamar, Clarence Haverty, A. R. Wright, 
J. M. Van Harlinger, S. Davies Warfield, J. J. Haverty, 
Robert C. Alston, Clifford L. Anderson, Mrs. Joseph H. 


Hirsch, L. P. Walthall, Leonard Haas, Alfred Fox, J, P. 
Allen, L. Schane, M. Rich & Bros., Asa G. Candler and 
Delos Hill. P. G. 


Nielsen Re-engaged for Westminster 


_Per Nielsen has been engaged for the fourth year as 
director and head of the voice department at Westminster 
College of Music, New Wilmington, Pa. The baritone will 
this year again spend his vacation in Europe. He sails on 
the S.S. Bergensfjord on June 9, together with the famous 
Norwegian composer, Christian Sinding, and Mrs. Sinding, 
and will be their guest at their summer home in Norway. 
Mr. Nielsen also will do some sailing in the fjords and 
will have one month of intensive study, 

Each year since Mr. Nielsen has had charge of the music 
at Westminster College he has presented in recital artists of 
very high rank, For instance, this year among those heard 
were Marguerite Namara, Marie Morrisey, Evelyn Scotney, 
Emil Telmanyi, Cecil Fanning and John Powell. He also 
has done much in aid of the American composer, having pre- 
sented entire programs of works by Mana-Zucea, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, etc. 

On June 6 Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing with the Westminster College 
Oratorio Society under the direction of Mr. Nielsen. She 
will be heard in the solo parts of Mendelssohn’s “As the 
Hart Panteth” (Forty-second Psalm) and “Hiller’s “The 
Song of Victory.” There will be orchestra accompaniment 





Ashley Pettis to Teach During Summer 


Owing to the fact that Ashley Pettis, the young and 
talented pianist who received excellent criticisms from the 
press and public alike, has had so many requests from 
various students to give instruction in piano that he has 
decided to remain in New York during the summer, where 
his time will be devoted to teaching as well as preparing 
several new programs which he himself will present before 
the public this coming fall. Mr. Pettis has already coached 
several teachers in the principles of weight, relaxation and 
tone production, which are such necessary essentials to 
the musician. 
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“Style is easy, clear-cut and 


confident, with plenty of 
energy, the charm of good 
taste; left hand strong and 


sure of finger to a degree un- 
usual in a woman.”—Times, 
April 28, 1922. 


“You feel all the time as if 
she were taking you on a long 
march. At first you wonder 
what will be the end, but you 
never once lose faith, and she 
stirs you on and on with her 
virile technic until suddenly 
the road is flooded with the 
light of achievement, and your 





heart is glad.” Telegraph, 
April 28, 1922. 
7 
In America 


After October 
First, 1923 
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nic, but real personality and 


musical feeling.”-—Eve Stand 
ard, April 28, 1922 

“A second recital is en 
nounced for May 11, and no one 
interested in the violin should 
miss the opportunity of hearing 


one of the most remarkable fe 


male exponents the age has 


produced.” —-Morn. Post April 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











(D. Apileton & Co., New York) 
CARUSO'S METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
The Scientific Culture of the Voice 


This book is by P. Mario Marafioti, M. D, Caruso him- 
self states in a letter, a facsimile of which is reproduced 
opposite the title page of this book, that he agrees with 
the opinions of the author herein set forth, That is the 
hest recommendation any book on singing could have, and 
especially at the present time. For Caruso stood as a monu- 


ment between the two schools of opera—the old school 
which favored the voice at every turn and facilitated its 
production, and the modern school, the chief aim of which 
is musical and emotional expression and which treats the 
human voice with little or no consideration, and is willing 
in fact, to sacrifice the voice to what appears a h.gher 


and nobler aim. 

It is a credit to the author of this book that he has dis- 
covered this point. It is doubtful if it has ever before been 
brought into question in the problem of singing. It has 
been too frequently forgotten that the old art of bel canto 
was made in another day when conditions were simpler, 
when no such strain was put on the voice as that which is 
put upon it today. Caruso, by the appreciation and use 
of natural means, discovered how to use his voice with high 
effectiveness in modern music with the greatly enlarged 
modern orchestra. How he did it is pointed out with a 
scientific clarity by Dr. Marafioti. The work should be 
invaluable to students of singing. 


MUSIC 


(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 
LA HUITIEME CHANSON” 
OR THE EIGHTH SONG”) 


“ORFEO, (“ORPHEUS, 


Musical Representation in One Act by G. Francesco 
Malipiero 

This, on the outside, is marked “L’Orfeide, III. Orfeo,” 

so that it may be assumed to be a third act of the operatic 


work of which “The Seven Songs” is, perhaps, the second 
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In Recital, Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 9th 


LOUISE BAER 
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Won unanimous praise of press 
and public 








“ ... given an ovation.” 

“ .,. fulfilled many  predic- 
tions.” 

gate great promise for the fu- 
ture” 

“....8showered with plaudits 

and flowers.” 

.trueness of voice.” 

.. .pleasing recital.” 

“.... singing entire program 
from memory.” 





“ .,.most finished manner.” 
“....work holds great prom- | 
ise.” 


—Harrisburg newspapers. | 
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part. There is nothing on the printed score to shed fur- 
ther light on the matter, which is a pity, for one would 
like to know. 

One remembers the “Seven Songs,” the curious work 
that was given at the Paris Opera several years ago and 
w:thdrawn because of the attitude of the French public 
-—the chauvinistic portion of the French public, small but 
noisy—towards the composer, not asl his work, be- 
cause he is a foreigner—not French. There were cries: 
“Where are our French composers,” and the next day 
Malipiero withdrew his work. 

This “Orpheus” is a production no less curious, no less 
attractive in spite of its faults. What it means I have no 
idea. The scene is a Punch and Judy show with full 
sized, live figures, which appear to be moved by wires. 
There are spectators in front—children who are delighted, 
grown-ups who hiss the performance. There is a lover 
and his lady and a lemonade vendor who interferes with 
their love making. There is a king and queen among the 
spectators. There is Nero and his mad fiddling, and the 
burning of Rome. He commands the strangling of “ten 
thousand slaves.” Their cries are heard for a moment. 
He commands the strangling of Agrippina, his mother. 
It is done before his eyes. The children applaud frantically 
and cry “Bravo” while the grown-ups oppose them with 
screams of “Basta.” Nero then commands the burning 
of Rome, Flames are seen. The inner curtains are drawn 
together shutting out the scene and Orpheus appears in the 
foreground among the spectators. He sings, and gradu- 
ally all of the spectators sleep with the exception of the 
queen who listens to him in ecstacy. At the end the 
queen embraces Orpheus and exits with him as the curtain 
falls. 

The music consists almost entirely of a very long bass 
solo (Nero) and a tenor solo (Orpheus). What it all 
means it is difficult to guess, but it is easy to perceive 
that it might be effective. The elements of drama are 
presented—tmarionettes, children who see only the joy in 
it, adults who see only the horror of it, lovers, a lemonade 
vendor, a king and queen. It is picturesque. 

Musically it is Malipiero and one will like it or dislike 
it accordingly. To some reactionaries such music is like 
a red rag to a bull—to some it is simply meaningless— 
to a few it is deeply impressive. It is to the writer. In 
spite of its obvious weaknesses and its many dissonances 
it is emotional, expressive, vigorous and highly artistic. 
Its faults are those of much modernistic music—the fault 
of an apparent difficulty met with by the composer in 
making his harmonies flow. This appears to arise from 
the fact that these modern harmonies lose their effective- 
ness if they are permitted to resolve. Therefore the com- 
poser turns to the expedient of what used to be known as 
ostinato—a repetition over and over of a single phrase. 
Now, a little of this is very effective but when it is made 
the basis of composition it is tiresome, and Malipiero 
used it almost constantly’as the figures which follow will 
tend to indicate. On page 7 the same phrase is repeated 
through seven bars, on pages 9 and 10, a phrase is repeated 
thirteen times,-on page 11 there are seventeen bars of 
repetition, on pages 18 and 19 are ten repetitions, and so on 
on pages 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 37, 43, 44, etc., some- 
times as many as twenty-two repetitions of the same figure 
on the same notes. There is variation, of course, in the 
melody—to some extent also in the harmony, but gen- 
erally the bass and a leading inner voice go on with the 
unaltered persistence of a hurdy-gurdy or bag-pipes. 

This would not be mentioned at such length were it not 
for the fact that it, or something similar, has becume a 
habit with certain modernistic composers. It began with 
an excessive use of the wholetone scale. Composers felt 
the weakness of leaving it and did not know what to do, 
how to accomplish the transition without a certain let- 
down. Then whole passages of large sevenths came into 
being. One understands that this and the many other 
similar effects are the result of the seeking for new truths 
by the modernists, They are to be comended for it. But 
it is time that it should be properly felt that a real fluency 
should be developed. Malipiero has an enormous talent. 
If he can develop real fluency, real contrapuntal voice 
writing, without sacrificing his present style, he might 
become one of the leading composers of our time—per- 
haps of any time. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
“BARCAROLLE,” “THE PINWHEEL” and “FINNISH 
BALLADE” 


These three highly original piano pieces by Selim Palm- 
gren are from the composer’s opus /5, 76 and 79, consti- 
tuting some of his very latest works. “May Night,” per- 
haps his best known piece, was issued in America in 1916, 
and created special interest in his output. Unusual chords, 
unusual melody, “modernistic,” but neat in form, and per- 
fectly suited to the pianist’s hand, are all these works. 
“Barcaroile” is one of few works not in the usual 
6-8 tempo, being in common time, with sixteenth notes, 
played fast, the two hands alternating, sometimes crossing, 
much like Moszkowski. After a big climax it dies away. 

“The Pinwheel,” too, is wr.tten in alternating two-six- 
teenth note phrasés, but all on one staff, sometimes treble, 
sometimes bass. It is an attempt to portray in musical 
tones a fast revolving bit of fireworks, it must be played 
in rushing tempo, smoothly, and is a fine study beside being 
an effective piano piece. 

“Finnish Ballade” is sombre music, beginning low on 
keyboard, chords with open fifths and fourths continui 
throughout, somewhat in folk-tone style. Legato in all o 
it, it sounds as if the composer had been inoculated with 
the Debussy-Ornstein virus, excepting that Palmgren gives 
us a straight melody, one you can sing. The piece ends 
in the way that startled the world seventy years ago, in 
Liszt's “Memphisto” waltz, that is on a chord of 9- 
7-5th very softly. A word is due the publisher for the 
durable thin wire binding which holds the pages together. 


(Carl Fischer Company, New York) 
“ELEGIE” (Massenet), CONCERT TRANSCRIPTION 
and CONCERT FANTASIE IN F MINOR 
Huston Ray has written two numbers such as are rarely 
published nowadays. In the transcription he has taken the 
popular Massenet melody, giving it mainly to the left hand 


and writing elabora’ in chromatic scales, sixths 
seared ioc he dee Tha: dentonie ia tell. un Ox Oa 
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eral original themes. Both numbers are only for pianists 
of decidedly advanced technical equipment, such as Mr. 
Ray himself, 


(The John Church Company, New York, Cincinnati, London) 
“ENCHANTMENT” 

Pianist and composer, by R. Nathaniel Dett (Canadian 
born, but whose entire musical — has been in the 
United States, notably in Hampton Institute, Virginia) 
in “Enchantment” has composed a romantic suite for piano, 
four pieces of unusual contents. “A Program” is printed 
inside, with annotations concerning each movement, explain- 
ing the sometimes vague character of the music. Perhaps 
the introduction is the best comment on the character 
of the music. “Incantation” opens the set, this being a pic- 
ture of a soul obsessed by a desire for the unattainable. 
Imaginary musical picture of a pagan temple, with an un- 
known goddess present, all this is represented in stressful, 
agitated music, with heavy chords alternating with delicate 
periods. Some strange music is included in this character 
piece. “Song of the Shrine” is the Voice far within it, mys- 
terious, full of molten melody, “singing love that may not 
be.” The simple theme is afterward repeated in heavy 
chords, also appearing in minor, and different tempo, with 
the motive in the bass, reiterated, ending very softly. But 
why write so many half notes, then tying them? Why not 
a whole note? “Dance of Desire” begins with drum beat, 
strange, Oriental open fifths in A minor, this open fifth 
crashing through a piece; a gong sounds, there is a “carnival 
of passion,” and in the midst of the revelry the soul is 
drawn. The “Incantation” sounds, mingling with the now 
mocking “Song of the Shrine.” There is a mad whirl, a 
final crash, and the spirits vanish. This is the most elabo- 
rate of the four pieces. “Beydnd the Dream” is in com- 
plicated double rhythm, nocturne like, a strain suggesting 
Grieg (Norwegian style), with climax, and dying away 
on high keys. The music tries to picture a transfigured 
soul with unsatisfied longing for the unattainable. Technic 
required, about grade four or five. “To Percy Grainger, in 
appreciation,” 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and New York) 
“TWILIGHT FO’ DREAMING” (Darkey Song) 

“Earth Is Enough,” “Pieta,” “The Voice,” “Japanese 
Sword Song,” these are perhaps the best known of Claude 
Warford’s songs, the works of one who is singer and pian- 
ist together, and so writes practically, “Twilight,” by this 
same writer, is a “Darkey Dusk Song,” asking wha’ fo, de 
twilight trouble me? Mae D. Hatch wrote the verse, and 
all the music is genuine, touching, full of yearning, sure to 
make effect. For high and low voice. 


(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 
“ANIMAL CRACKERS” (Song) 

By Richard Hageman. “At the Well,” “Do Not 
Go, My Love,” and other serious songs by Hage- 
man have served to make this conductor-composer- 
pianist’s songs well known. They are all artistic, 
meant for artistic people and not for mere amateurs, and 
are universally found on the programs of leading singers. 
This does not mean that only artists should smg them, 
but rather only such as can do them full justice. Here is 
a song (high or low voice) both children and grown-ups 
can enjoy, the words by Christopher Morley, singing of 
“animal crackers and cocoa to drink; the cozy kitchen, the 
kettle singing,” etc. Of course, this is all set to fluent, 
bright music, with much rhythm; it has a syllable to each 
tone in eighth notes. The graceful accompaniment, playful, 
adding to the cuteness of the music, is worth mentioning. 
“To Inez Hadley.” Cover page has brown-yellow animals 
of all kinds printed on white background. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“I WILL MENTION THE LOVING-KINDNESS” 
(Sacred Song) 

A really singable sacred song by the tenor teacher, Frank- 
lin Riker, who combines ability to compose high class sacred 
music with appropriate accompaniment. There is a rather 
long, dignified introduction, followed by flowing, cantabile 
melody, with contrasts both loud and soft, the music moving 
faster, ending softly. Dedicated “To my good friend, Clif- 
ford Demarest.” For high or low voice. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“HOLIDAY” (Song) 

Composer John Prindle Scott adds consecutively to his 
reputation with everything issued from his pen. hether 
writing sacred or secular songs, he has a knack of hitting 
it right. Such sacred songs as “Repent Ye” (highly dra- 
matic), “Come, Ye Blessed” (persuasively religious), “The 
Old Road” (swinging march song), “Spray o’ Heather” 
(in Scotch style), all these have character. ‘‘Hoiiday” is a 
jovial song, full of good, strong rhythm, a song which 
almost “sings itself,” so naturally and easily it runs, It 
is really a song of spring, telling of Maytime, lovetime, the 
accompaniment greatly adding to the song. It is for soprano 
only, range E flat to high A, and is dedicated to Idelle 
Patterson. 


(Enoch & Sons, London, New York, Paris, Toronto) 
“LET ALL THE STRAINS OF JOY” (Song) 

By Landon Ronald, with text from Tagore’s “Gitanjali.” 
Ronald (Englishman, conductor for Melba and others on 
tours on the continent, etc., now director of the Guildhall 
School of Music, London) knows what to say and how to 
say it. This is a song of fast moving tones, sixteenths and 
eighths, with rapid enunciation, a syllable to each word, and 
a final fast “Ah!” echoing joyousness. A veritable picture 
of unrestrained emotion, and mysticism of the Oriental 
mind. For high, medium or low voice. 


(Enoch & Sons, London, New York, Paris, Toronto) 
“AT MORNING” (Song) 


From Temple Thurston’s album, “Songs of Springtime,” 
this song is 7% —y different from others ty owl 
being a love song in modern, flowing melodious 
style, slow and expressionful. The lover ex al that morn- 
ing when She came, with April and love in her eyes . . . 
then of morning, with October parting. . . . 
Certainly this all-present need, this plea, deserves the ten- 
toni of music, and Ronald has . Per- 
ps 


noticeable thing in the three stanzas is the chro- 
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matic melody tones, altogether lovely, because sustained by 
natural harmony. It is not hard to imagine what composer 
Ronald thinks of the “modernists,” with their peurile maun- 
derings! In three keys. 


(Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago, Ill.) 
“THE GOOD SHEPHERD,” “SPRING SONG,” “DEAR 
EYES,” “SERENADE,” “HEART OF A ROSE,” 
“BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER” 


Gracefulness and naturalness are found in “The Good 
Shepherd,” by Carl Songer, the text poetically paraphrased 
from the Bible. There is much variety in the music, with 
change of tempi. For medium voice, range*low D to E, 
top space. 

The other five songs are by Ruth Redington Griswold, 
are altogether unique works, showing a composer's gifts 
beyond the ordinary. The poems are high class, the music 
original without being “manufactured” or affected, the 
piano part playable and effective. The “Spring Song” is 
modernistic, but not too much so, with sudden changes, ap- 
propriate to be text (by Grace Peters). For high voice, 
range up to A flat. “Dear Eyes” (Sidney Lanier’s poem) 
is a two page song of real sentiment, with fine climax. 
“Serenade” is a real piano piece all by itself, running along 
prettily in sixteenth notes, smooth and easy to sing. Range 
low D flat to high G. “Heart of a Rose” asks a question, 
“What is there hid in the heart of a rose, mother mine?” 
replying softly, seriously. A “chromatic song” of unusual 
parts. For medium voice, low D to high F. “Ballad of 
Trees” is religious, devotional, with deep chords and basses, 
hes Nr mas song. (Text by Lanier.) Range low D to 

igh G. 





‘. NEW MUSIC 





Enoch & Sons, New York and London 


“OUT OF THE DEEP I CALL” (De Profundis), set to music 
by Easth Martin. This work, by the popular English composer, 
is in a different mood from his better known ballads, but nev-rthe- 
less equally as effective, A broad sweeping selection o* 0 be 
sung at any religious service. In three keys—C, D and E 


Carl Fischer Company, New York 


“CHANT SANS PAROLES” (Song Without Words), for the 
violin and piano, or cello and piano, by Willem Willeke. An 
original composition that is very effective. Most appropriate as an 
encore. Short and not dfficult, For the artist or students’ recital. 
Dedicated to Efrem Zimbalist, 

“EILI, EILI,” a concert transcription of the familiar Yiddish 
melody, ‘by Mischa Elman, Some fascinating effects have been 
elaborately worked out with many difficult octaves, sixths and third 
eg which call for excellent technic. Another composition for 
the artist, . 


The Willis Company, Cincinnati 

“A HAPPY JOURNEY FOR LITTLE FINGERS,” by Jane M. 
Mattingly. Attractive studies for children. An interesting little 
0m accompanies each discriptive piece, Published separately, with 
arge notes. There are six in this series. This house seems to 
epeelies in a superior type of teaching material for the early 
grades, 

“NINE LITTLE PLAYTIME DUETS,” by Helen Day Keys, 
This series has already been reviewed as separate compositions. At- 
tractive edition, with large notes, 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“CELESTE,” a valse melodieuse for the piano by Carl Wilhelm 
Kern. Elementar work, not difficult, with good melody. 

“BEES IN THE GARDEN,’ a descriptive study for the piano 
by James W. Bleecker. Not difficult yet the student should have 
good technic in order to give the proper interpretation and nuances, 
Good encore selection for the popular program, 

“THE MAD MARCH HARES,” a humoresque for the piano, by 
C. W. Krogmann. Brilliant number and can be made very effee- 
tive. Good study and students’ recital number. 


Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., New York 

“TEARS OF GOD,” by Dent Mowrey. Published in two keys— 
high in G and low in E flat. A short encore number. The piano 
accompaniment is the feature to recommend this song. As is the 
case with all of Mr. Mowrey’s compositions he is yery anxious 
that the artist should understand just what he is trying to do so 
he gives full and minute instructions. Nothing is left for the 
imagination, 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York 
“TWENTY-TWO LITTLE PIANO PIECES, by Franz Behr. 
Published in one yolume. Easy studies for second and third grade 
work in rhythm and expression, Standard studies, Edited and 
fingered by ed Lichter. Ditson’s 1922 catalogue. 


FOUR PART SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES. 

“SING, O HEART,” by R. Huntington Woodman, One of the 
best compositions of its kind. 

“NOW IS THE MONTH OF MAYING,” 
chorus by Victor Harris from the familiar song by 
ley. <A capella. 

“WHEN DAISIES PIED,” 
Fagge, from a song by Thomas Augustine Arne. 
A capella, 

“I'LL SING THEE SONGS OF ARABY,” this choral version 
by Victor Harris, from the lovely old song of Frederick Clay. 
Beautifully harmonized. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and New York 
“HUMORESQUE,” for the piano, by E. Blum. For student's 
pe and posit piece. Chromatic, scales and thirds. Good ex- 


OTHE SPIDER,” an etude by Emile Foss Christiani, for the 
iano. Another exercise composition, The melody and practice 
or the right hand. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 


arranged for the 
homas Mor- 


arranged in this form by Arthur 
An encore number, 


“EVENTIDE,” a transcription for the organ b S. New- 
combe from a ‘composition by Charles Huerter. ei difficult 
about this, A sanuers selection or a little melody to fill in on 


the cinema prog 

“YEARS Koo.” - by Harvey B. Gaul, The words are by Arden 
Austin Coates, Very attractive little encore number for the ar- 
tist. The words are good and tell a story that cannot help but 
make an effect. Students also will enjoy this song. 


Boosey & Co., New York and London 

“L’AMOUR DE MOY” ats Bower), a French chanson of 
the Fifteenth century. English adaptation is by Paul Eng- 
land, = o — “arranged y R. Vaughan Williams. In C 
and ‘hi rtist recital number. Well arranged. 

“A PEC Coons PRAYER,” by Resign Hope. Best 
suited for the studio, Pupils enjoy this type of ave, Could be 
sung as an encore in concert, on a popular program, ot a dialect 
song. 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland 
DANES oF THE ROBINS,” for the piano, by Jessie L. 
i iece, for not too advanced grades, 
ehiTGnoNET hE a Led piano by Ralph C. Jackson, Another 

Both are the usual art je in 


which Otis Fi thw 
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KALAMAZOO’S NINTH ANNUAL MAY 
FESTIVAL OFFERS FINE PROGRAMS 


Choral Union Presents Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust”— 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra Participates—Frances Peralta, 


Royal Dadmun and Mario Chamlee Soloists—Excellent Children’s Concert 


Kalamazoo, Mich., May 24.—The 1921-22 activities of the 
Kalamazoo Choral t Union closed with the ninth annual May 
Festival, May 15 and 16. The festival program included 
two evening concerts and one matinee, which featured the 
children’s chorus and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The choral work prepared by the Kalamazoo Choral Union 
was Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” presented on the 
second evening as the closing concert. 

The testival was well attended, and drew numbers of 
interested musicians and music lovers from various cities 
of this section of the state. The concerts were all markedly 
successful, and it was felt that the Choral Union was par- 
ticularly fortunate this year in the selection of artists. The 
soloists were Frances Peralta, soprano; Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, and Mario Chamlee, tenor, whose widely-heralded 
fame justified itself in his beautiful voice and dramatic 
sincerity. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has participated in 
Kalamazoo's May Festival for several successive years and 
returned this year as welcome visitors. The players gave 
a splendid account of themselves at every performance. 
Eric De Lamarter, a former Kalamazoo resident, conducted 
the children’s chorus and orchestra in the second concert, 
and Frederick Stock conducted throughout the remainder of 
the program, as well as the entire opening concert the 
evening of May 15. For personal associations, much inter- 
est was felt in Mr. De Lamarter’s appearance in Kalamazoo, 
and Mr. Stock’s genuine musicianship and cordial person- 
ality have won many warm friends for him in the city. 
His graciousness was particularly appreciated in his kindly 
words of commendation of the singing and deportment of 
the children in the chorus, likewise in introductory explana- 
tions of some of the less familiar compositions played by the 
orchestra. 

Kalamazoo audiences feel very fortunate in being able 
to co-operate with the University of Michigan Choral Union 
at Ann Arbor in securing the Chicago Symphorly Orches- 
tra for annual festivals. By holding the Kalamazoo festival 
at a date preceding the Ann Arbor festival, both cities 
are able to have this splendid organization, which has not 
favored many cities en tour this season. 


Tue Openinc Concert—FrANces PErALta Sovotst. 

Following the custom of past seasons, the opening con- 
cert, on the evening of May 15, was in the hands of Mr. 
Stock and his orchestra, with Frances Peralta as soloist. 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” was the opening number, and was 
played with beautiful effect. The Tschaikowsky fifth sym- 
phony in E minor was given a musicianly readion and re- 
ceived full appreciation from the audience. Mme. Peralta’s 
solo was the Wagner. aria, “Hall of Song:” Her voice was 
clear and brilliant, and she was recalled again and again 
until she repeated the aria. Dohnanyi’s “Scherzo” and 
“Romanza” from suite op. 19 were played by the 
orchestra. The delicacy and melodic beauty of this number 
commanded attention, and in response to the applause which 
followed Mr. Stock graciously repeated the “Romanza.” 
Recognition was again given to Wagner in selections from 
act three of the “Mastersingers of Nuremberg.’ 


Seconp Concert—CHILDREN’sS PROGRAM, 


On the afternoon of May 16 a large children’s chorus, 
directed by Eric De Lamarter, assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, gave Rathbone’s “The Sing- 
ing Leaves,” a work particularly adapted to presentation 
by children’s voices, with fine choral possibilities in the 
music. The children who participated in this work were 
groups from the public schools and from the Western State 
Normal Training School, Their training for this concert 
was directed by Leoti Combs, supervisor of music in the 
Western Normal Training School, and Leslie D. Hansen, 
supervisor of music in the Kalamazoo public schools. Helen 
Hayes, Nina Reams, Evelyn Roberts, Anna Dispennette, 
Mabel Pearson and Amelia Gray were the teachers who 
worked with Mr. Hansen in the public schools to prepare 
the children for their festival appearance. The perform- 
ance showed remarkable work on the part of the children 
and their teachers who had trained them. 

The orchestra numbers included a well chosen program 
adapted to the spirit of youth, which characterized the con- 
cert. The offerings included the prelude to “Hansel and 
Gretel” by Humperdinck, Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite, and Elgar’s march, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” 

TuHirp CONCERT. 


The Kalamazoo Choral Union with the orchestra gave a 
+ apne performance of Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust,” 

rances Peralta, Mario Chamlee, and Royal Dadmun ap- 
pearing as soloists, Mme. Peralta exceeded her promise of 
the preceding evening in the role of Margerita, showing dra- 
matic ability and lyric powers of interpretation in the solo 
assages. Mr. Damun is also a favorite in Kalamazoo, 
aving been heard here in previous festival concerts, but 
never to so good advantage as in the role of Mephisto, 
which gave him an opportunity to display fuller vocal 
powers than in the more limited roles assigned to him in 
evious concerts. Mario Chamlee’s singing of the role of 

aust won admiration for the beautiful quality of his 
voice, ease of singing, sympathy and intelligence of inter- 
pretation. 

The large chorus of the Kalamazoo Choral Union, di- 


rected by Harper C. Maybee, was never heard to better 
advantage. Tonal shadings, climaxes, support of the solo- 
ists, brilliance in spirited passages and unusual balance and 
harmony throughout characterized the work of the singers, 
who responded as a unit to the director’s baton. The 
orchestra gave excellent support and chorus, orchestra and 
soloists combined to produce an admirable effect. 

Harper C. Maybee possesses unusual ability as a teacher 
and conductor. With the assistance of H. Glenn Henderson 
as accompanist, Mr. Maybee has conducted rehearsals with 
the present personnel of the Chora! Union chorus since 
October, 1921, at first in preparation for the annual Christ- 
mas music festival, held in the month of December, and 
after the New Year working on the opera to be presented 
for the May Festival. Not only Mr. Maybee’s chorus mem- 
bers, who respect him through personal association as well 
as for his recognized ability as a musician and director, 
but also the players of the visiting orchestra showed by 
their sureness and spontaneity of response that they recog- 
nized their conductor’s authority in leadership. 

The festival. closes a year of genuine musical achieve- 
ment on the part of the Kalamazoo Choral Union, under 
whose auspices the concerts.were given. Besides the artists 
and orchestra presented during the three festival concerts, 
the charming and gifted Lucrezia Bori, soprano; Godowsky, 
eminent pianist, and Heifetz, wonder of the violin, were 
secured by the Choral Union for the pre-festival concert 
course of 1921-22. M., J. R. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupil Charms 


Marie A. Rosic, a Haggerty-Snel!l pupil, is fast winning 
her way into public esteem, having recently appeared in 
concert twice in one week and three times the week follow- 
ing. She has a very pleasing mezzo soprano voice, and in- 
variably captivates her audiences with her artistic renditions 
and distinct enunciation. Aside from this, she reveals the 
sterling quality of the Haggerty-Snell method, which de- 
mands an even register with pure tonal emission, 
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Critics Praise the Beethoven Trio of Chicago 


The series of three trio programs which the Beethoven 
Trio of Chicago—M. Jennette Loudon, piano; Ralph Mich- 
aclis, violin, and Theodore DuMoulin, cello—presented dur- 
ing the season in Chicago brought forth the following 


culogious press tributes: 


In their playing of the scherzo from the Brahms trio, op. 8, they 
wed admirable qualities in their musical specialty. Tonal bal 
precision, and good concerted work were noticed, Their 
{ selections is also to be commented.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 
cago Daily News 

The Parker suite was pleasing music, which they played with 
mpathy They had the light touch required and made it interest 

F he Pavane” of Faure was particularly well played. 
The tone was well blended and the Bn Bo halanced. They have 

evidently worked mpathetically together and the results show. 

Karleton Hackett, The Chieago Evening Post, 

Che Beethoven Trio set forth the finest ideals of the rare and 
' e art in its program given Sunday afternoon, The Beethoven 
p. 97, is one of the great things in the literature, and as these 
sts gave it, it is to be recorded as one of the satisfying 


ments of the season Chicago Tribune, 

is no sensational musical piece and the 
gave it the sane 
ethoven Trio, is 
Examiner 


ven's trio, op, 97, 
ce artists engaged im ite interpretation yesterda 

musical reading which this, The it. 
t in all their musical offerings 


Beetho 


own to preset 


They beauty of tone, a fine balance, and a perfect inter 


have 


relation, and as a result their playing yesterday was good to hear. 
Chicago Journal 

These three players exposed the regard of genial purists for a 
love work by Brahms—Brahms in his warm, happy, playful, 
witty vein; and their playing was deft and exquisite.—-Chicago 
Da rribune 

The reputation of these three excellent artists is sufficient guar- 
antee of the quality of their program, They show a very skilled 
and routined musicianship, an ensemble that demonstrates loving 
and serious labor, distinct refinement of interpretation, and notable 
sbeorption in their task. Here is a local ensemble trio that de- 
erves permanent sponsorship. . The Beethoven Trio has the 
est right in the world to ite name, The name is in fact an ideal 
mame, mone too easy to live up to, and throws down a gauntlet to 
critictam, But in the case of the Beethoven Trio—to hear it is to 
enjoy Jennette Loudon, whom I never heard before, is herself 
the flesh and blood-reflectoin of the master’s spirit, in my humble 
, m.Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, 


Andre Polah Pleases New York Critics 


Andre Polah, the violinist, has been seen and heard in 
this city for the last five or six seasons, but his appearance 
this Spring brought him a number of quite unusual notices, 


some of which follow: 


Mr. Polah, who only lately returned from playing abroad, where 
he seems to have won the city of Paris completely to his strings, 
showed his audience a new, more commanding Mr. Polah than ever 
he has shown here before. Always a sincere, refined and poetic 
musician, with the best of French style to his fingertips, he has 


gained tremendously in repose—and hence in breadth and justness 
£ tom His playing was altogether admirable in the Goossens last 
and brought out the intelligence of it in clean, lithe lines 
of the evening—and certainly a more in 
“Poeme.”” Here he was 


night, 
He had his chief chance 
in the familiar Chausson 


gratiating one 
intensely sympathetic, and the beautiful piece became almost con 
secrational under the fine ardor of his bowing.—The Sun, April 
1, 1922 

Mr. Polah is an imaginative and musicianly player.—New York 
Journal, April 21, 

Andre Polah is one of the four or five sincere and articulate 
musicians who have played the vwlin here this season. He is 
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unhampered in technic; his intonation and his rhythms are excel- 
lent, and his playing esterda afternoon at the Greenwich Village 
Theater of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto seemed an original and 
direct expression of his own feeling, It was feeling that seemed 
more profound in quality than Huberman’s, more sardonic than 
Kreisler’s, less exalted than Kochanski’s, more vigorous o- 
Schmuller’s—and ‘more complex than any of them. n Loe 
transcription of a rice Espagnole,” by Ketten, he Pon ony 
cated a subtlety of t- which evades words at the first occur- 
rence.--New York World, April 10, 1922, 

It was skillfully performed, the violin part in particular being 
given with much beauty of tone, purity of intonation and finish of 
style. Mr. Polah played Chausson’s ‘movin ly beautiful “Poeme” 
(op. 25) so acceptably that he was com elted to add encores by 
Bach and Schubert.—New York Evening Post, April 21, 1922. 


Gentle Continues to Score 


The following or ee testify to new successes gained 
in “Tosca” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” by Alice Gentle, on 


tour with the Scotti Grand Opera Company : 

Much has been expected from Alice Gentle, whose fame as a 
singer and actress has preeeded her. In her work as Floria Tosca 
she more than surpassed all expectations and was the recipient of 
one ovation after another at the hands of the many who reali 
that for once “press agents” had not only told the truth, but also 
had left much unsaid regarding the capabilities and ‘wonderful 
voice of this product of the West. For Miss Gentle combines with 
beauty and a high degree of brilliancy, the power to ga ol sel the 
power and ability really to act, and ve all, is the 
a voice of wonderful range and volume, backed by the intelligence 
to handle it.—The Birmingham News. 

Beauty and intelligence of action, as well as a ssor of a 
voice of rare charm, made the performance of Alice Gentle as 
Floria Tosca one of the most stri ing features of the opera,—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


Alice Gentle’s depiction of the tortured woman's suffering and 


shame was agonizing to witness, at lorious vcice in her great 
aria, “Vissi d’arte,” was tender brilliant. —Dallas mes 
Herald. 


Alice Gentle was easily the most satisfying Tosca ever heard 
here, She is magnificent in form, beautiful of feature and pos- 
sesses a glorious, expressive voice. She invested the part with the 
atmosphere of a favorite of the people, imperious, yet all woman— 
all heart, Gentle, too, later in the scene, introduced a character- 
istic bit when she took the paper from the hand of the dead, 
shrunken and shriveled form of the once powerful Scarpia; she 
did not approach, and retire, as most singers do in the same scene, 
thus expressing overuse dread a fear. She caught the 
paper firmly, and when the dead fingers refused to release it, she 
twisted and turned them back with the same force that directed the 
knife into Scarpia’s wicked heart.—The Dallas Dispatch. 

The beautiful duct of Mario and Tosca, which they were con- 
cluding just as the jailer and firing squad entered, was one of the 
most beautiful of the opera, Alice Gentle’s portrayal of the grief- 
crazed Tosca, following the fatal shooting, and her shock to find that 
it was not a mock execution as the villain Scarpia had promised 
proved her every inch as great an actress as singer.—-Moore City 
Carrier Circulation, 





In the title role Alice Gentle scored a splendid triumph, Her 
portrayal of Sardoni’s heroine revealed a careful study of the 
character. It was distinctly human which accounts for the strong 
appeal it made upon the audience. Vocally, Miss Gentle rose to 
real heights. Her full toned mezzo soprano rang out in all its 
opulence in the more ts of the opera, and was 
capable of “piano” effects of rare beauty when occasion required. 
The prayer, “Vissi d’Arte,” has never been so exquisitely sung in 
this city, for besides the deep emotion with which she invested it, 
she sang it with a purity of tone that was as entrancing as it was 
stirring.—-The New Orleans Item, 





Tosca was supposed to be a beautiful young woman and a bril- 
liant singer—and the applause which greeted Alice Gentle’s every 
song demonstrated that the audience considered her just that. 
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But the real thrill of the evening was when the £ cous vibrat- 
ing richness of Alice Gentle’s voice was heard in e iret 1 — | 
the Santuzza role. iss Gentle not only exhibited a 

superb calibre, but her acting also was characterized by He ae ae 
and innate dramatic 7, which made of her role a thing never 
to be forgotten.—The Houston Chronicle, 


In this, Alice Gentle, an American, proved to Houston music 
lovers for all time that America can produce stars of the first 
magnitude. She sang the role of Santuzza with remarkable feeling. 
She revealed a soprano voice with the truest dramatic qualities.— 
The Houston Press, 


Frederick Gunster Lauded 


The appended lines have been selected at random from 
some recent press clippings received by Frederick W. Gun- 
ster, who is at present on tour with Geraldine Farrar: 


Warmly Foschved from his first appearance, his fine voice, manly 
finesse won him instant favor.—Eau 
Claire Votes: 


His wonderful range of vee! ne activity, his perfect enunciation 
and his bearing all gave Mr. Gunster the finish of the great artist 
that he really is.—Daily Virginian. 


Mr, Gunster is an artist who apparently enjoys his work, havi 
a voice of both dramatic and lyrical poet Mn Fh enunciates on 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER, 
tenor. 


fectly and his phrasing shows fine discrimination and understand- 
ing, pune his manner shows sincerity and sympathy.—Duluth 
era 


Mr. Gunster possesses a voice oof “great sympathy and true geier. 
He quite won his hearers with his opening numbers,—Duluth 
News-Tribune. 

. sang three groups of songs, revealing a pure lyric tenor, 
very ‘true and straight in outline and of a delicate velvety quality. 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Assisting Miss Farrar were two. truly gifted and most valuable 
artists—Frederick Gunster, a tenor of such lovely quality and so 
musically skillful. . . .—-St. Paul Daily News. 





wesses. a. very sympathetic, beautiful tenor 
appecting. songs best suited to display the 
aul Daily Volkszeitung. 


Mr. Gunster, who 
voice, selected especia 
beauties of his voice, —St. 


Another Triumph for Edgar Schofield 


One of the most musical towns in the south, Shreveport, 
La., proclaimed Edgar Schofield as a great artist when he 
recently gave a recital there. Excerpts from the criticisms 
read: 

To say that Edgar Schofield’s recital at the Coliseum was “ 
would be a gross injustice to one of the most fascinating artists 
Shreveport has heard in many a day. His fine voice, unaf- 
fected manner and charming sonality served to make his 

pornane here an event, age of f greater fame who sang in 

hreveport during the season wer accorded a part of the 7 
preciation that was Edgar Schofeld's ‘est night, . « . 
swings from aged ty, RG of song to another with inimitable ease, He 
sang a group olk songs with a rollicking manner an@ a 
moment later eines his audience with a magnificent rendition of 
“L’Angelus” by Dourqnaie fhassudver-—‘Tiae, 


Few artists who have appeared in concert in eer Schokeld. Ht beye 
won the hearts of the entire audience as did 

made an immediate hit with his first number, Vision _ tive 
(Massenet), which showed that he is 

smooth and equal tone production and melodious a. Trnest 
the rest of the program it was difficult to say of any one number 
that it was better than the others, so flawlessly and with such finish 
was each one rendered. So great was the enthusiasm of his audi- 
ence that at the end of his program Mr. field was obliged to 
sing five encores before his listeners would depart.—Journal, 


Mildred Dilling Gives Entire Harp Program 

On March 24 last, Mildred Dilling, harpist, gave a 
ae recital program at New Britain under the auspices 
of the McAll Auxiliary, after which, commenting w 
Miss Dilling’s playing and also indicating that a harp recital 
can hold its own, the Daily Herald said: 








Mildred Dill harpist, moved to enthusiasm a » audience 
of New Britain of music pe art at the a2 | audito- 
rium | Sine'Sy the excellence of her performance upon that 
instrumen tertainment ven under the auspices of the 
New Britain Avilla Mission in France, was 
unique in ilfe nt ne ny by Miss Dilling’s perfection 
of ae Pgs ingly ‘or 
an malpernsing Blas cb ane to > daaete nargouanion of the 

jons great composers. 

The latent ities of the harp as a means of the 

| of harmony were’ noted im Misa ‘Diling's first 
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number, were ve ice.” The delicately liquid 

tones presented conception of the piece as 

the deep revery of Renée's “Contemplation,” which fol 

nen te the o audience, and i 

the of the rippling which relieved the work of 

its somber ere. delightful contrast came with the danc- 

lightness ree,” -Saint-Saens, not entirely dis- 

led by Handel’s ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith,” following, 
contains far more of the “harmony” than “blacksmith.” 





Miss Dilling’s pt and execution were particularly noticeable for 

her last group, Debussy’s “First Arabesque,” 

“Le Martin” (marked for its cheery inspira- 
tion) and Poenitz’ “Norse Ballad.” 


Fe appreciated was Miss Dilling’s imitation of the old- 

music box which she “learned to play for the soldiers in 

Fane " The tinkling notes of. the harp brought reminiscence to 
many members of the large audience. 


Adler Assists Elshuco ‘frio 


Clarence Adler, the well known New York pianist and 
member of the New York Trio, was called on at the 
eleventh hour to take Aurelia Giorni’s place with the El- 
shuco Trio at three concerts given at the Morning Musical, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and at the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. A fitting tribute to Mr. Adler’s ability 
as an ensemble artist was tendered him by the press in t 
cities in which he substituted, some of the notices being as 
follows: 

Perhaps many who heard the trio last night were not aware of 
the fact that Clarence Adler, the brilliant pianist, is not the regu- 
lar pianist of the Elshuco Trio, Aurelio Giorni, the young Italian 
composer, who played with the trio when it was here several years 
ago, met with an accident gaa and Mr. Adler was pressed into 
service to take his place, ‘Adler is a pianist of unusual attain- 
ment and F yw is, laying last mad was one of the real joys of the 
evening.—R emocrat and Chronicle. 

Last evening the trio, in personnel, was two-thirds Elshuco and 
one-third New York Trio, for Clarence Adler, of the latter band, 
took the place of Mr. Giorni, who was injured recently in a rail- 
way accident. Despite the presence of a “stranger” in its midst, the 
trio achieved an ensemble that.was golden. in its entire accord.— 
Rochester Times-Union, 

that he was merely 


Mr. Adler, notwithstanding mains 
showed himself a Tg os whose brilliance is never carried beyon nd 
legitimate ends and who. keeps the sparkling beauty of the music 
that falls to his instrument a logical part of the ensemble.— 
Rochester Herald. 


Mr. Adler’s playing throughout was characteristic of genuine 
sympathy and technical skill, but in the Tschaikowsky number his 
playing was ticularly brilliant, especially in the ornamental 
seale work and the cadenza leading to the return of the principal 
subject.— Post press, 


After the last appearance of the series — the Elshuco 
Trio, Mr. Adler joined Messrs. Guidi and Van Vliet, who 
make up the New York Trio, and gave a highly successful 
concert at Fredonia, N. Y., under the auspices of the Fre- 
donia Music Club. 


Pietro A. Yon’s Success in Kansas City 


Pietro A. Yon, eminent Italian-American concert organ- 
ist and composer, was heard in recital at Grand Avenue 
Temple, Kansas City, Mo., on May 4, after which the Kan- 
sas City Times wrote: 

Mr. Yon is the first to do what many have attempted-—restore 
the organ to its ps: as a concert instrument capable of intimate, 
youthful, colorful, delicate and dynamic effects, Last year that 
idea was brought to Kansas City by him, and was the basis of the 
work of his master class here, That it hhas taken root was proved 
by the crowded house that heard him last night (every seat in the 
balcony, clear up to the roof was filled), None of the crowd ever 
will enjoy the older, heavy handed type of organist again. 


The grasp Yon has on his music, his organ and his audience is 
are gm BB ng recent appointment as titular organist at St. 
Peter's in 


The macaw is a recognition of the Yon 
idea-proof that the young Italian actually had puereed the church 
“—— from the concert organ, and subjugated 

he music that all those students, business an and women, and 
music lovers generally, heard last night was, on the whole, a little 
nearer to the classic than in the Yon programs of the past. The 
organist was safe in making it so, for none better breathes life 
into the music usually classed as abstruse than he. There were 
two fugues with their accompanying preludes in the first group, 
‘and neither was the least “distant.” Liszt’s was included for its 
brilliance and the Bach A minor for its statuesque clarity of line. 
Certainly neither could have jbeen given a better performance. In 


pons | ee fugues was an “elevation” of Saint-Saens that scored 
very high spiritually. 
Utterly ifferent was a “Marche Russe” by Schminke. The 


audience almost winced under the slash of its ey reiteration of a 
ty rw a, theme; the contrasting mood of Mr. Yon’s own 
Bian Coeur” was grateful indeed. The modern harmonies 
were As as often, born on a rhythmless flow, devoid of melody. 
The _— was all color and a worthy addition to the Yon opus 
num 

Powell Weaver’s “The Squirrel’ was a real success. 
both description and melody, not such a y 
the way, and as interpreted by Mr. Yon ranks with his own “diver- 
timenti.” After the audience had expressed emphatically its ap- 
reciation to the Pg ad in person, Mr, Yon rewarded it with 
fis Italian rhapsody, the southern fascination of which seems to 
grow at each hearing. 
A. Walter Kramer was no more careful to preserve the Hellenic 
atmosphere in his “Eklog” than the player was to guard its sim- 
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icity of line. Having a wealth of colors and combinations at his 
ngers’ does not » ae — into —— them about when 
pean ny is the Fa a hetta by Remondi, de_ 
ser: the course of a » falling aon, Se richly iteutenarel 
The reserve vitality lies in slight frame of the organist 
was demonstrated at “yoy asd of the first and heaviest group, when 
the encore was the finale of the fifth Beethoven symphony. Mr. 
Yon almost never plays arrangements; those who heard him last 
po ge were glad he showed oa how perfectly balanced, phrased 
nei that one could be. The r encores were his own 
pig hg seneell and when the crowd refused to leave, “The 
Star hae ele" col ner.” The last brought it to its feet, and then 
om Way it y ‘but leave? 


“— greatest tribute to the organist whose technical re- 
sources, ey Bm fr of concept and sincerity, had opened a 
hitherto closed door, was the post-recital reception given him. 


Among those who came to shake Mr, Yon’s hand were Catholic 
priests, deaconesses, Rotary Club ag te former -——. singers, 
organists, housewives, children, He reason to fee proud that 
he could reach such a diverse Rony with his music. as 





Valeri Artist Scores at Debut Recital 


Ethelyn Wagner, a member of one of the best known 
families of Detroit, who possesses a beautiful soprano voice, 
well trained, made her debut recently in her native city, 
appearing with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and a 





ETHELYN WAGNER, 
soprano, artist pupil of Delia M. Valeri. 


perusal of the following press notices will show the unusual 
success scored by the young artist. Miss Wagner is a pupil 
of Mme, Valeri: 


An excellent singer from the standpoint of warmth and_ technical 
purity.—Detroit News, 

Miss Wagner's brilliant appearance and delightful personality 
won her a complete triumph from the very instant she stepped upon 
the stage. Seldom has a debutant of the concert stage, whose teacher 
in this case is the renowned Delia Valeri, stepped before a more 
enthusiastic audience than did Miss Wagner. Miss Wagner held 
her audience throughout each and every number with her sweet 
and sympathetic. tonal quality and artistic interpretation. The 
young artist withstood the test brilliantly, receiving a spontaneous 
a ringing applause after the aria, Elsa’s Dream from ‘“Lohen- 

Sang with excellent taste and thorough understand- 
fag.-—Deteoh ‘Abend Post. 

Ethelyn Wagner, a young soprano of remarkably sweet tone and 
pleasing appearance, offered the aria, Elsa’s Dream from “Lohen- 
grin” with admirable effect. 

Sang with a eer noma touch and an appealing sweetness that 
brought her an ovation from the large audience, 

Miss Wagner was the recipient of the most remarkable floral 
shower seen here for years. Detroit Journal. 

Miss Wagner made a sahastiael impression, possessing a voice 
of Jnqretiating quality, well schooled and ably handled, a flexible 
organ of g range. 

e youthful artist is especially to be commended for the excel- 
lence of her diction and enunciation and fine musicianly feeling. 
Her »oise and charming stage manner bespoke much for a success 
ful future.—Detroit Free Press. 





Wells Pleases Cleveland Critics 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, was loudly praised by Wilson 
G. Smith and James H. Rogers, in Cleveland, Ohio, dailies, 
following his appearance as soloist with the Singers’ Club 
of that city, as the appended notices prove: 


John Barnes Wells, the assisting soloist, again delighted his local 
admirers with his refined artistry, In this sympathetic song inter- 
reter we have one of the few concert singers who recognizes vocal 
imitations, and demonstrates the fact through his intensifying 
emotion and through repressed expression and utterance. I know 
of no other concert singer excepting Werrenrath whose artistry is 
accomplished through an entire absence of dramatic robustness. 
His interpretative appeal is of a finer subtlety and a finer modulated 
tonal utterance. I heard only his first song-group, but in it he 
gave expression to a refinement in expressive artistry that has 
won for him the extended reputation he enjoys. A lyricist of the 
——- dye, he refrains from any attempt at dramatic frenzy or 
eroic endeavor, and therein lies the tonal beauty of his art.- 
Clevelend Press, May 5, 1922. 





John Barnes Wells, who was the soloist of the evening, has not 
been a frequent visitor of late years. But be his visits few or 
many, he is always welcome. He has sung a good many times in 
concerts of the club, and it would be hard to name a singer who 
stands higher in the graces of the club’s patrons, Last night his 
lyric tenor was as pleasing in timbre, as smoothly and as expertly 
controlled as ever. There were beauty of tone, finish of style and 
fg hme | expressiveness in the Fete of French songs with which 

he began his program. here was also a goodly number of 


songs of amusing nature, And in these he is inimitable. He sings 
these ditties with engaging informality, interspersing them with 
informative remarks; and he misses none of the salient points of 
the whimsical texts, wherein the absolute clarity of his diction is 


the chief factor, r, Wells sang a pretty nearly unprecedented 
number of encores; which tells the story of his success convincingly 
enough.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 5, 1922. 

Mr. Wells made his third appearance with the Guido 
Chorus of Buffalo recently, appearing there a fortnight later 
at the Buffalo Club, with Irene Williams, soprano. June 
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2 he will be soloist for the annual singing contest of the 
Monmouth County schools, New Jersey. 


Oscar Seagle Captures Minneapolis 


Press comments following Oscar Seagle’s recent recital 
at Minneapolis, his “home town,” reveal the enthusiasm 
which the singing of this well known baritone aroused 
These comments read, in part: 

There is not a singer in this city who could not have profited by 
hearing Mr. Seagle last night at the Auditorium. As a lesson in 
vocal technic it was incomparably the best we have had in a long 
time. Mr. Seagle’s voice in the upper register is produced with 
an ease that many well known tenors might envy; but the fact 
that he is able to soar so freely into the upper register does not 
diminish the effectiveness of his lower notes. In brief, there is 
not a weak note in his voice, and every tone is at the service of 
the singer. His art apparently has no limitations, for he 
is equally at home in serious songs, songs that contain a spice of 
humor, dramatic songs, and songs of tender romance,—-Morning 


Tribune, 

Mr. Seagle is a master of tone production and phrasing; every 
note is perfectly formed, and every musical phrase has its full 
value, o matter how swift the enunciation or how vivid the 


nor to give each tone 
he is an interpreter. 


he never forgets to sing, 


dramatic emphasis, 
And more than this, 


its individual beauty, 
Daily News. 


Van der Veer Enthuses Halifax 

“Go to Halifax,” says Nevada Van der Veer, “if you 
want to see truly enthusiastic people. I had a fine time 
there,” and this is evident by perusing appended press clip- 
pings : 

When Mme. Nevada Van der Veer sang her first solo, “Liber 
scriptus proferetur,” every person in that packed house recognized 
the beauty and richness of her voice. At times it was like a flute, 
so clear and mellow, and again like the deep tones of a coll 
The Morning Chronicle, Halifax, N. S., April 25, 1922. 


Mme, Van der Veer is the newcomer, and for her we have this 
sincere compliment—that if New York has a contralto with a more 
rich vibrant alto quality of voice, of a clearer and sweeter quality 
in the mezzo register, we have never heard of such a rival New 
York soloist. Her tones were pure beauty, and her phrasing, as 
well as her vocalization, was by itself a delectable surprise in vocal 


art, especially the “Liber scriptus the adagio trio “Quid sum 
miser,”” and above all in the gem of the neato the duct “Agnus 
Dei.” —Halifax, N. S., Herald, April 25, 192 

May 17 Mme. Van der Veer and Reed Miller were 


“Elijah” in Amsterdam, 


booked for the performance of 
They are favorites there, 


N. Y., under Conductor Briggs. 
What Deems Taylor Thinks of Felix Salmond 


Deems Taylor recently reviewed the activities of the past 
musical season for the New York World, and in his article 
of May 21 he paid tribute as follows to the English cellist, 
Felix Salmond: 





The most interesting new cellist of the season, Felix Salmond, 
broke with the customary virtuoso rule at his single New York 
recital, by playing not one piece that was bad and not one that 
overstepped the bounds of real cello music, Everything he played 
had been written by composers who understood and respected the 
possibilities and limitations of the instrument, The result was one 
of the most thoroughly enjoyable afternoons of the year. Although 
he never produces Sewerke for their own sake, Mr. Salmond is a 


a velvety tone of rare loveli 
already established a reputa 
We shall probably hear 


prodigious technician, and plays with 
ness. He is an Englishman, and has 
tion abroad as a serious and gifted musician. 
a great deal more of him next year. 


“Schofield Tells a ‘Noted Woman Teacher” 


The accompanying interview with Edgar Schofield was 


culled from the Houston Post of Monday morning, 
April 10: 

The marvelous ability of Eleanor McLellan, of New York, as a 
voice teacher was told by Edgar Schefield during his visit here last 
week. Both Mr, Schofield and Tom Burke are pupils of Miss 
McLellan and both have the same praise for the jules of her 
teaching, and the excellent technic of both is proof of what they say 

Like the man hunting for the wishing gate is Mr. Schofield’s 
story of his search for an ideal voice teacher, “I left America to 
study in Europe,” he said. “All over the country I traveled in 
quest of the best teacher, only to return to America and find her 
right in New York, in the person of Eleanor McLellan.” 

She has evolved a system of voice training of her own, Mr. 
Schofield said, in diseussing her method and ability. She believes 


and the action of the throat are ab 
and it is upon that theory 


that if the vowel formation 
solutely correct, the tone will be correct, 
that she bases her method. Until recently, most of her efforts have 
heen along the line of reconstruction work, the building up of 
broken voices, but the singers are going to her now, Mr, Schofield 
says, and it is almost impossible to get her for lessons, she is so 
busy. 

In telling how Miss McLellan came to evolve her original and 
effective system of voice culture, Mr. Schofield said: ‘‘Miss Me 
lellan studied for a career. She studied all over Europe with the 
best musicians of the day, but after all her years of study, she 
found that her voice was no good, A girl of intelligence, health 
and a good natural voice to begin with, thus doomed to failure, 
there must be a reason why she had failed and she started out to 
find out the reason. She began by making a thorough study of the 
anatomy of the throat, head and chest, consulting with all the great 
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The Vagabond 


A New Song by OLEY SPEAKS 

Poem by Robert Louis Stevenson 
M R. SPEAKS scores again here. It is a 

rollicking, vigorous song of the 
open, with the tang of fresh air and free- 
dom, and a vista of hills, valleys, woods 
and blue sky enfolded in its color. Es- 
sentially for men singers, it is virtually 
certain of a place on the concert pro- 


grams of many of our most prominent 
artists. 


High in C, Medium in Bb, Low in Ab — 60 cents, Net 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
New York 
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est specialists in the country, and after all her research and careful 

tudy of the subject, Miss McLellan, still a young weman, has a 
system that gets excellent results, 

“Tust before I came to Houston for this concert, I was talking 
with a young singer in New York, who has studied abroad eleven 
years and bas a four years’ contract with the Metropolitan and who 
taking lessons for a month from Miss McLellan, and she 
that in those four weeks she has learned more than in all 
of her study put together.” 


has been 
told me 
the remainder 


‘ . 
Hempel Charms Her Audience 

lhe attached is culled from the Marietta (Ohio) Register- 
Leader of April 27: 

Marietta music lovers turned out en masse for what proved to 
be one of the most brilliant musical events in Marietta for years 
when on Wednesday evening the Community Club. presented Frieda 
Hempel, termed “The youn of Coloraturas,” “The Incomparable 
Nightingale” and “The Jenny Lind of Today.” 

loo much praise cannot be allotted this noted 
other artist who has ever appeared here provided more 
for her audience than did Miss Hempel, A_ beautiful 
andsome gown, the voice of a great artist and a program of 

coupleé with encores that simply captivated her hearers 
packed house Words cannot express the manner in 
received here on Wednesday All who were for 
today congratulating the 


attendance are 
Club Committee on being able to pro 


singer and no 
enjoyment 
woman, a 


variety 
greeted the 
which she was 
tunate enough to be in 
combers of the Community 
cure #0 elaborate &@ program. 


Althouse Has the Oratorio Tradition 


After Paul Althouse’s recent appearance with the Mar- 
shall Field Choral Society in Chicago, when Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise” was given, Karleton Hackett, music 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post, made a notable observa- 
tion on the artistic effectiveness of Mr. Althouse’s work in 
the columns of that paper; 

Paul Althouse was the tenor He had the oratorio tradition and 
the voice to express the meaning. His singing was of a dignity in 
keeping with the spirit of the work, and in his delivery of the aria, 

The Sorrows of Death,” and the following recitative he attained a 
max of great power. It was the true oratorio singing. If there 
were more of this kind, where a man with voice and brains gives 
to the oratorio the best there is in him, there would be a revival 
of interest in the oratorio, which would be greatly to the benefit 
of everybody. 


They Want Namara Again 
Haensel & Jones received the following letter from A. 
H. Culpepper, of Port Arthur, Tex., which speaks for 
itself 


Permit me to you on the very fine impression which 


congratulate 
making this season with th 


your artist, Marguerite Namara, is 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and especially in this city. 

We enjoyed her ‘fine singing very much indeed, and I am sure 
that her appearance here will make our future efforts to provide 


a work of pleasure rather 


this section of the country 
as it has been in the 


and discouragement, 


oneerts tor 
than a big job of worry 


past : f 
Miss Naimara possesses not only a very fine voice, but also a most 
gracious personality and we hope to have her with us again, 


Sturkow-Ryder Has Busy Month of May 


Like most of the other months of the year, May is proving 
a very busy one for Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the prominent 
Chicago pianist. May 9 she played in Wichita (Kans. ) ; 
Hutchinson (Kans.), May 10; Winfield, May 11; El Dorado, 
May 12; Enid (Okla,) May 15 and 16, returning to Chicago 
May 18. 

Bowel she appeared in Grand Rapids (Mich.), where 
she received the qollowing press tributes: 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played, among other selections, the Men 
delssohn concerto in G minor, It was a delightful number and re 
ceived well merited applause, This pianist is an artist—Grand 
Rapids Press, May 


Sturkow-Ryder’s two-piano selections the ensemble was 
Grand Rapids Herald. 


In Mme 


artistic perfection, 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a decided acquisition to the program with 
her playing, her two-piano numbers being done in a remarkable 
manner,—Grand Rapids News. 


At the Empress Theater the musical contingent in the audience 
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takes great pleasure in the delightful pa playing of Mme. 


Stur- 


kow-Ryder.Grand Rapids Press, May 


A Triumph for Franceska Kaspar Lawson 


Another successful appearance to add to the many 
already scored by Franceska Kaspar Lawson was on 
May 3, when she sang in Philippi, W. Va. The Repub- 
lican of that place reviewed the recital in part as follows: 


Franeceska Kaspar Lawson scored a greater triumph in her third 
appearance here last Friday night than she had previously done, It 
takes an entertainer, a show, or soloist of rare merit to attract the 
same audience three times in two years. Yet that is what the 
Washington soprano has done in Philippi, and the enthusiasm with 
which she has been received is Bates g by her constantly increased 
audiences. 

i‘ . Her voice has great beauty and wide range and demon- 
strates ample power and remarkable flexibility. She applies all 
these qualities with intelligence and temperament, 


Franko and His Orchestra at Willow Grove 


Nahan Franko and his orchestra again are drawing huge 
audiences to the four concerts which they are giving daily 
at Willow Grove Park. Mr. Franko arranged exceptionally 
interesting programs for the concerts of the first week, 
May 13-20, presenting the works of the masters in a manner 
which aroused much enthusiasm. Mr. Franko himself was 
heard in violin solos at several of the concerts, and needless 
to say injected the proper spirit into his playing. Athens 
Buckley, soprano, and Emil Folgman, cellist, were other 
soloists heard during the week of May 13-20. 


Krebs’ Song Pleases 


April 30, at Chelsea M. E. Church, the 
Torinoff sang songs at the evening service, including S. 
Walter Krebs’ “America We Live For Thee” with the com- 
poser at the piano, the congregation joining in the chorus. 
May 9 the same patriotic song was sung by Robert Nevins, 
baritone, at a meeting of the Greenwich Historical Society. 
April 24 it was sung at a meeting of Tiger Post No. 23 by 
Mme. de Torinoff, Mr. Krebs also playing Liszt’s twelfth 
Hungarian rhapsody. 


Baroness de 


Zoellner Quartet Receives Ovation 


Baldwin, Kan., May 6.—On the occasion of their re- 
appearance at Baker University on May 4, the Zoellner 
Quartet was given a most emphatic ovation. Their match- 
less ensemble and inspiring interpretation of the modern 
and classic masters gave the audience an evening of pure, 
unalloyed joy. The classic features of the Haydn Quar- 
tet were extremely well delineated but not in a stilted 
style, and in the Glazounoff, the bigness of technic was 
dazzling. S. B. 


Two Western Tours for Maier and Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, will give a recital 
in St. Louis on February 24, next. This will be their sec- 
ond visit to that part of the country next year, as they 
will tour Missouri and Kansas in a series of engagements 
in early December, en route East from Australia and 
their Pacific Coast engagements. 


Sixty Engagements for Ruth St. Denis 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
are booked for sixty engagements between October 5 and 
the Christmas holidays. Boston, Binghamton, Pittsburgh, 
Aurora and Peoria, Ill, and Kalamazoo, Mich., have now 
heen added to the list of cities which this company will 
visit during its fall tour. 





William Wylie to Manage Columbus Festival 


It has been announced that Columbus, Ohio, musicians 
will be united under the auspices of the Columbus Women’s 
Association of Commerce in a two-day Spring Festival 
of Music to be given as an annual event by the organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Agnes Bryant Dickinson, vice-president of the 
association, and William Wylie, tenor and manager, will 
be in charge of the arrangements. The organization con- 
templates spending about $4,000 on the festival, any funds 
over going toward building a woman’s club house in Co- 
lumbus. The plans have not been completed but the 
idea is to produce “St. Paul,” with a large chorus and 
prominent soloists for one evening, and the next one to 
give “Samson and Delilah,” with chorus, orchestra and 
well known soloists. The afternoon programs will also 
be worked out before long. 

On a recent Friday evening, Mr. Wylie had much suc- 
cess in Springfield, Ohio, and as a result of his succes 
has ae re-engaged for a concert in Memorial Hall i 
the fall 


Rosing to Sing in Paris 

Rosing, the Russian tenor, has had a busy Spring keep- 
ing concert engagements in London and other English cities, 
Two concerts were arranged for him in Paris in May, after 
which he was scheduled to go to the country for a quiet 
summer of work and study on his programs for his next 
and second season in America, His manager, Antonia 
Sawyer, has already booked a western tour for this unique 
singer. 
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PORTLAND ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR 
TWENTY-SIXTH MAINE FESTIVAL 





Emma Calvé, Lucrezia Bori, Marguerite Sylva, Helen Yorke, Marion Harper Kuschke, Kitty McLaughlin, Giovanni Martino, 
Dmitry Dobkin, Fernando Guarneri, Justin Lawrie and Kola Levienne Booked to Appear—Carolyn Neale 
Burns Heard—Marion Harper Kuschke in Recital—Mrs. Edwin Lemare Gives Organ 
Programs—Women’s Choral Society Pleases 


Portland, Me., May 20.—Conductor William R. Chapman 
and the directors of the Western Maine Music Festival 
Association have announced the following distinguished 
artists for the twenty-sixth Maine Music Festival, to be 
held in Portland, October 9, 10, and 11: Emma Calvé, 
Lucrezia Bori, Marguerite Sylva, Helen Yorke, Marion 
Harper Kuschke, Kitty McLaughlin, Giovanni Martino, 
Dmitry Dobkin, Fernando Guarneri, Justin Lawrie and 
Kola Levienne. The special innovation is the coming of 
Calvé and her company for a concert in late October, which 
will extend the festival series to four evenings. Unfor- 
tunately she is singing in Paris at the time of the Maine 
Music Festival, which makes it impossible for her to be 
here early in October. She will give a special concert in 
connection with the festival on Monday evening, October 30. 

Bori and Dobkin will be heard at the opening concert. 
Helen Yorke will be the soloist at the second (orchestral) 
concert. 

The third evening concert will present “Carmen.” The 
success achieved last year by the presentation of “Aida” 
in costume and action is the reason for Mr. Chapman's 
giving “Carmen” this season. The entire opera will be 
given without cuts and the cast will be headed by Marguer- 
ite Sylva. The part of Micaela will mark Miss Yorke’s 
first appearance in opera in Maine. Escamillo will be sung 
by Fernando Guarneri, the Italian baritone from the San 
Carlo Company, who made such a success at the festival 
last year. Zuniba will be sung by Giovanni Martino, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The singing of the role 
of Mercedes by Marion Harper Kuschke will mark her 
operatic debut here; she is a pupil of Mary Howe, who was 
the star of the Maine Music Festival in 1902, and has re- 
cently moved to Portland where she is acclaimed one of 
the finest resident singers of Maine, being young and 
blessed with a voice of great beauty and power and a fine 
personality. The role of -Frasquita will be sung by Kitty 
McLaughlin, a native of Maine, who has a beautiful voice 
and charming personality. The role of El Doncairo will 
be taken by Justin Lawrie. A solo dancer, with a ballet, 
under the direction of the Emerson-Mason School of 
Dancing of Portland, will complete the cast. 

The first matinee will present Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, 
and Justin Lawrie, tenor, and Fernando Guarneri, baritone, 
in two famous operatic duets, in costume. The second 
matinee will present the Russian cellist, Kola Levienne, 
and Marion Harper Kuschke, mezzo soprano, with chorus 
and orchestra. Players from the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra will make up the orchestra. Too much credit can- 
not be given to all the choruses and their local conductors 
all over the state for carrying out Mr. Chapman's wishes 
in studying the difficult music of “Carmen.” 


CaroLyN NEALE Burns HEarp. 


Carolyn Neale Burns, contralto, gave an admirable song 
recital April 18, at City Hall. The vocalist, who has won 
considerable fame, both locally and in the larger concert 
field, was assisted by Rudolf Larsen, a gifted violinist, and 
by Gertrude Clarke, pianist. The recital was considered 
one of the finest musical events of the winter, and with 
several others in Maine cities, was given as a farewell to 
her many personal friends, as Mrs. Burns will soon sail 
for Europe to continue her work. She has a full, clear 
voice, and puts much feeling and expression into her work. 
Her personality i is extremely pleasing. 

Mrs. Burns gave three song groups and two arias. Per- 
haps her most brilliant effort of the evening was Bemberg’s 
“Jeanne D’arc” number, which aroused great enthusiasm. 
The familiar aria, “My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah” was the second aria and two more 
song groups with writings of varied character were charm- 
ingly given. Mr. Larsen’s selection, including variations 
by Tartini-Kreisler, were heard with great pleasure, and 
his work shows a keen understanding of the compositions 
he interpreted. 

Gertrude Clarke accompanied both Mrs. Burns and Mr. 
Larsen, and she received a warm welcome as this was her 
first appearance in this city for some time. She has been 
in New York for the past two winters, and will be with 
Prof. Bristol and his students during their summer season 
at Harrison, Maine. The artists received their friends 
after the concert, and were warmly greeted, 


RecitaAt BY MArion Harper KUSCHKE. 


Pre-eminent in interest among the musical events of the 
ties was the recital given by Marion Harper Kuschke at 

rye Hall, May 10. The affair was given under distin- 
guished patronage and served to introduce the brilliant 
dramatic soprano, who was so agreeably heard at one of 
the organ concerts the past winter, in a program admirably 
suited to her voice and talents. Varied and interesting 
were the numbers, and each was received with enthusiasm. 

Her program opened with the aria, “O Mio Fernando.” 
French, German, Russian and English songs followed. In 
two typically Russian numbers Mrs. Kuschke sounded a 
deep and solemn level. In the English songs she was most 
charming, but her real art lies ‘in the dramatic field, for 
her voice has a volume and richness for the larger and 
more exacting works. Mrs. Kuschke formerly resided in 
Worcester, Mass., but has recently been making Portland 
her home. Lois Mills of this city accompanied the singer 
in & skillful manner. 

Mrs, Lemare Gives OrGAN ProGRAMs. 

Owing to the departure of Edwin H. Lemare (municipal 
organist of this city) for England on April 22, the last 
two free Sunday recitals were given by his wife, Charlotte 
Lemare, Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music, Lon- 
don. At the last recital on April 30, Mrs. Lemare repeated 
the unusual success of her recital the week previous. The 


program embraced ambitious concert works, but for the 
most part was quiet and restful and gave great pleasure to 
the audience. The Bach toccata and fugue in D minor, a 
taxing composition, was indeed a test of the organist’s 
skill and she met the requirements in a capable and con- 
vincing manner. 


One of the favorite compositions by her 


husband, “Chant de Bonheur,” was quite delightfully played, 
as Mrs. Lemare interpreted the elusive and alluring little 
selection in a happy way. 

Women’s CuHorat Society PLeAses. 

The Women’s Choral Society of Portland, Rupert Neily 
director, gave its second concert of the season at Frye 
Hall, May 6. Jessie Symonds Hatch, violinist of Boston, 
assisted on the program, and the accompanist for the eve- 
ning was Howard W. Clark of this city. A well arranged 
program, including two groups of French songs and selec- 
tions by Mana-Zucca, Donaudy, Grieg, Chopin-Saar, and 
Karganoff, was presented. In ensemble work the society, 
which has sung under Mr. Neily’s baton for three years, 
has reached a stage where there is almost perfect blending 
of voices. In an exquisite old French air, “C'est Mon 
Ami,” Lois Wasson took the solo part. 

Jessie Hatch Symonds is a fine violinist, and it was 
evident that the Portland audience keenly enjoyed her 
playing. Her numbers were by Kreisler, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Couperin, Valdez, Elman, Fibich, Mozart and Drigo-Auer. 

The closing group, given by the choral society, included 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” for which Miss Symonds played 

a violin obligato, The organization has shown a remark- 
pt improvement since its beginning three years ago. 

The society repeated its program at Lewiston on May 
10 and at Biddeford May 16. A. M. W. 





Rosa Ponselle’s “Hometown” Recital 


A rousing welcome in keeping with the city’s pride and 
affection in its “own prima donna” awaited Rosa Ponselle 
when she appeared in Meriden, Conn., at the Community 
Theater on May 8, under the local direction of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Before an audience of her fellow townspeople that taxed 
the capacity of Connecticut's “most beautiful playhouse,” 
the Metropolitan star rendered a program in entire accord 
with the spirit of the occasion. Known throughout the 
concert field for her generosity in the matter of encores, 
Miss Ponselle exceeded all previous records and sang to 
her delighted hearers until exhaustion compelled her to 
cease after the last number, “Home, Sweet Home,” had sent 
her from the platform in tears. Although her two arias, 
“Pleurez, Pleurez, mes Yeux” and “Ernani Involami, 
heartily received for the brilliancy with which they were 
rendered, it was the old ballads which they had heard her 
sing when a Meriden schoolgirl that brought forth the pro- 
longed applause and sent the audience home feeling that it 
had enjoyed one of the greatest musical treats ever offered 
in the Silver City. 

LeCroix-Murdock Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, was 
jubilant after the concert over the financial as well as ar- 
tistic success, and the climax came when Miss Ponselle 
handed over to the veterans a present of five hundred dol- 
lars to augment its fund. 


Merwin Howe Plays in London 


Merwin Howe, American pianist, was scheduled to give 
his first recital in England at Wigmore Hall, London, on 
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May 17. His ram included the Rameau gavotte and 
variations, the ‘ach prelude and fugue in F major, Old- 
berg’s sonata in B flat minor, and a group of Chopin. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Pupils’ Recital 


Nine solo singers (six women and three men) were 
heard at Miss Gescheidt’s song recital given by representa- 
tive pupils at the Hotel Plaza, grand ball room, May 16. 
Inez Harrison sang solos, showing a contralto voice reach- 
ing a high G with clarity ; her full tones reached an 
artistic climax in “Cecilie” (Strauss), sung in excellent 
German, Hazel Adele Drury, youthful and pretty, showed 
agility in “Ouvrez,” sung in French, a fine Closing high C 
in an aria by Faccio, and, because of her “singer’s style,” 
made undeniable success. Raymond Loder has a baritone 
voice of much power, and showed his operatic style in 
Giordani’s aria from “Andrea Chenier.” Nelle Wing, 
soprano, has a voice of high range and fine quality, en- 
abling her to sing with real expression and brilliancy 
combined; her enunciation is praiseworthy. Ruth Lloyd- 
Kinney likewise sings with clear articulation, and for that 
matter all these Gescheidt singers do just that; the breadth 
of her singing and her excellent artistic style were notable 
in “Over the Steppe” (Gretchaninoff) and in the “Song of 
the Robin Woman” (Cadman). Foster House atid Frederic 
Baer united in Hildach’s “Passage Bird’s Farewell” in 
which they achieved a splendid climax, followed by big 
applause. Lucille Banner is a musical girl with consider - 
able florid execution, showing this especially in the “Indian 
Belle Song” (Delibes). Frederic Baer has unusual range 
and robust quality. At the same time he can sing with 
real tenderness, a low A and a high F giving some intima 
tion of his range. Della Samoloff showed dramatic instinct 
and charm of interpretation in Italian and French songs, 
including Verdi's aria, “Pace, Pace.” Foster L. House, 
tenor, brother of Judson House, has a beautiful voice and 
sings with easy style; his clear enunciation and final climax 
in Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness” brought him big 
applause. 


The Philphonia Ladies’ Chorus (eight singers) opened 
the program with prettily sung numbers, and a model 
mixed chorus, consisting of the Gescheidt pupils, united 
in the Inflammatus from “Stabat Mater,” Nelle Wing 
singing the high solo well. During a brief intermission, 
when Miss Gescheidt asked for fresh air (few people 


understand how necessary this is to good-sounding music), 
she made a few remarks to the effect that the singers’ 
development, during a period of study of one or more 
years, was exemplified on this program. It was noted that 
all numbers were sung from memory, with equally clear 
enunciation, and that ease of singing was especially notable. 
It is evident that Miss Gescheidt attains success equally 
with students of both sexes. 

Charles A. Baker played splendid accompaniments; the 
more difficult, the better played were they. On the pro- 
gram was printed the following: “Judson House, Fred 
Patton, Irene Williams, Alfredo Valenti, are representative 
artists of Adelaide Geacheidt's," & 


Denishawn Dancers to Visit Michigan and 
Vermont 


In addition to the long list of cities to be visited by Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers next fall 
on their return from England, they have just been booked 
for Saginaw, Mich., on October 19, and Burlington, Vt., on 
November 7, following performances to be given by the 
dancers in Canada. 








PAULINE WATSON 


TROY, February 7, 1922— 


“Proved herself a true artist— 





Violinist 





tone is musical, fingering 


faultless, effects pleasing.” —Record. 


DETROIT, February 21, 1922— 
“That most pretentious composition, Kreisler’s arrangement 
of Tartini’s Fugue, was played with ready facility by Pauline 


Watson.”—News. 


TOLEDO, February 22, 


1922— 


“Inspiring, soothing and technically beyond reproach.”— 


ELMIRA, February 13, 


1922— 


News-Bee. 


“Splendid Violinist, technical ability and interpretative 


power that charms.” —Gazelte. 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
VISITS NEW YORK 


Aithough Just Arrived from Europe, Distinguished Pianist 
Will Soon Return for Tour Abroad—Will Play Here 
in December—Discusses “Futurism” and Talks 
of Paris and Berlin 
Having just arrived from Europe, Arthur Shattuck spent 
everal days in New York recently prior to his return to 
in a few weeks in order to make a tour through 

England, Denmark, Norway and Sweden in the autumn. 

Mr. Shattuck has been spending the past year in Europe. 
He makes his home in Paris and when not playing wanders 
ibout, hearing what he can of the new and interesting 
musical offerings of the day. Futurism, he frankly con- 
largely beyond his comprehension. It is not that 
he likes or dislikes it; he simply does not understand it. 
He explains much of it as being an expression of a diseased 
melodically banal, with fragmentary, 
and generally as disconnected as a 


France 


T¢ cs, 15 


mind—much of it 
me ining less episodes, 
lictionary 

He tells a story about one great pianist—it would perhaps 
be best not to mention the name—who, ten years ago, was just 
as unable to understand “futurism” as Mr. Shattuck now 

but who has, meantime, discovered that it is his “natural 
mode of expression.” Mr. Shattuck says that he was in- 
ited to the home of this artist to hear his latest composi 
tion—a lengthy work requiring more than an hour for per- 
formance At the end of it Mr. Shattuck saw that he was 
upposed to congratulate the composer. Never, he says, was 
a more embarrassing situation. It goes against his 
gush over a thing in which he can find neither 
and he finally had simply to confess that 
It is easy to sympathize 


he Mn 
grain t 
beauty nor sense, 
he was unable to understand it. 
with him 


Speaking o% his visit to Berlin, Mr. Shattuck says that 


he had the pleasure there of hearing Sigrid Onegin, and 
considers her one of the greatest singers of her time. She 
is a marvelous artist with a marvelous voice. Musical 


conditions and general conditions in Germany he describes 
but adds that the performances of 


is slowly recovering; 

Wagner are again what they were in the good old days, 
with Kurt, Ober, and other superlative artists singing the 
title roles, splendid “mise-en-scene” and a great orchestra. 


He points especially to the fact that there are no inequali- 
ties, the whole being a complete artistic entity. 

Paris does not appear to have impressed Mr. Shattuck 
» favorably in a ‘musical sense, for the Parisians are not 
a seriously musical people, although life there is easier than 
in Germany, and France is evidently recovering more rapid- 
ly from the effects of the war. It is amusing, he said, 
to see the endless programs of the young composers whose 
works are played or sung by themselves or their friends. 


Olenine d’Ahtheim gives song recital after song recital 


devoted to these moderns—the “Six” particularly—and per- 
forms wonders in the way of interpretation and feats of 
memory. The works, says Mr. Shattuck, of Erik Satie, 
Darius Milhaud, Honne ger, and the rest, are most of them 


modern impossibilities alluded to above. Satie 
humorous, at least in the matter of titles, but 
nearly so wildly dissonant as most of the 


umong the 
is amusing, 
is really not 
others 
Among the interesting musicians now in Paris is Kous- 
evitzky, who is coming to be recognized as a conductor of 
very unusual merit. He conducts everything from a sym- 
phony by Mozart to a rhapsody by one of the “Six” with 
equal facility and understanding, and is unquestionably a 
musician of talent as well as learning. Marcel Dupré is 
another one of those amazing talents that seem to appear 
about once in a generation. He plays all the works of 
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Bach from memory, improvises five-part fugues on motives 
given him off-hand, a handles the greatest technical diffi- 
culties with apparent ease. Just before Mr. Shattuck left 
Paris, Dupré was giving « series‘of sonata recitals at the 
Trocadero, alternating with Bach and Franck, having just 
completed his Bach series at the Conservatoire. 

Speaking of improvisation, Mr. Shattuck said he was re- 
minded of Paula Szalit, a prodigy of a few years ago, who 
withdrew from public life for a time but is now making an 
effort to regain the lost ground. It is told of her that, on 
her first appearance in Berlin, Hanslick was unable to be 
present and requested a private hearing. It was granted, 
and the great critic expressed himself as amazed at her 
facility and musicianship, and touched upon the matter of 
improvisation. Miss Szalit remarked that she had some 
skill in that direction and improvised a long fantasy upon 
a motive given her by Hanslick, ending up with a double 
fugue. 

Such things, said Mr, Shattuck, do not necessarily indi- 
cate the possession of the sort of artistic depth or wealth 
of individuality that are the prime essentials of an artistic 
career. They appear to be the result of a sort of separate 
talent that may or may not be associated with great 
artistry, as in the case of phenomenal sight reading and 
playing complicated things by ear after once hearing them. 

Mr. Shattuck will not play during his present visit to 


America, but will return to this country in December. 
FF, 


Carter’s “The White Bird” Proves Successful 


Louise Hubbard, Nevada Van der Veer, Richard Crooks 
and Frederick Patton (comprising the quartet of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York) were the sing- 
ers appearing in an invitation “rehearsal” with orchestra of 
twenty-eight players, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, May 
23, in a first hearing of Ernest Carter’s one act opera 
(manuscript), “The White Bird.” Denton Barstow, tenor, 





ERNEST CARTER, 
composer. (Piech photo). 


and Theodore Webb, baritone, also aided in a hunting song 
(men’s quartet). With such excellent singers, the music 
was heard to good advantage. The story is dramatically 
interesting, the voice parts are well written, and there was 
a goodly amount of high class, spontaneous music. Pictur- 
esque moments are frequent, and the general impression of 
the music and libretto was favorable. Brain Hooker wrote 
the poem, and the music was composed by Mr. Carter in 
1916. An audience quite filling the hall listened to it with 
interest and applauded with vigor. 


Sterner School Affairs 


The May 18 students’ recital at the New York School 
of Music and Arts was, as usual, full of interest, including 
much music, well performed. In the audience was a well 
known piano manufacturer of New York, who expressed 
himself as “mighty well pleased” with all he heard, especially 
the tonal beauty produced on his piano by the several 
pianists. These included Mary Canal (Cuban girl), who 
had the treble part in Gottschalk’s duet, “Radieuse,” play- 
ing with clean-cut technic and musical expression. Howard 
Green, of Butler, Pa., a serious youth, played a serious work, 
nothing less than Liszt’s big second ballad, with fine poise, 
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attention to detail, and big effect; he has never played 
better. Beatrice Pinkham, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., quiet, un- 
pretentious, but with an energy all-sufficient, played De- 
bussy’s “Arabesque” in A, Chopin’s F minor mazurka, and 
MacDowell’s polonaise, bringing out the playful moments in 
the “Arabesque,” the real humor in the mazurka, and attain- 
ing professional climax in the polonaise. Mercedes Ru- 
brecht, of Columbus, O., plays too seldom at these affairs; 
she gave great enjoyment by her poetical playing of a 
“Love ’ by Suk, for she has warm feeling, refinement 
and well developed technic. Others who appeared on the 
program were little Ida Rosen, violinist, and Misses Russell, 
Ascensio, Darvey, Travis, Gleason, and Andrea Bianchi, 
singers, Miss Wolverton was h was accompanist, as usual. 


De Vore Wins Success  vebehe “The Three 
Elevens” 


Nicholas De Vore, director of the National Academy 
of Music and editor-in-chief of the University Course of 
Music Study, has achieved a recent success as musician- 
in-chief and director of a musical play entitled “The 
Three Elevens,” given by the American Legion, Post 
510, at Bayside, , pol Island. An elaborate program 
was printed, giving an outline of the Great War, the oe 
Roll of Bayside, details of the staff of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, etc. The object of the play was to 
start a fund’ for a Memorial Building for the Bayside 
Post, and the following note which appears on the pro- 
gram indicates in what esteem Mr. De Vore is held: 
“When the present project of the Bayside Post becomes an 
accomplished fact, we propose to dedicate space in it to 
the Norris Mason Drama League and the Nicholas De 
Vore Choral Society. The patient zeal of Mr. Mason 
and Mr, De Vore, their enthusiasm tempered by a high 
degree of professional skill, and their gracious sacrifice 
of time and energy in arranging and producing this enter- 
tainment, have placed the post very greatly in their debt.” 

“The Three Elevens” is a musical military play, with 
the scene laid in France, and it is notable that the music 
selected and arranged by Mr. De Vore was all of it Amer- 
ican music. The entire work was an unqualified success— 
a big hit—and congratulations are in order for all those 
who took part in it. 


Marie de Kyzer to Spend Six Weeks in Oil City 


Marie de Kyzer, soprano, gave a recital, April 8, at Oil 
City, Pa., which proved so attractive that she was asked 
to give a summer session in vocal music there. Accordingly 
she will return June 1, remaining for six weeks. She has 
had applications from Meadville, Titusville, Franklin and 
other nearby locations. 

She has begun her work as solo soprano of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Yonkers, singing at the morning 
service only. 


Engagements for Herma Menth 
Herma Menth’s recent appearance in Ridgewood, N. J., 
was so successful that she already has been engaged for 
another recital next season. May 11 the pianist played at 
Wurlitzer Hall in New York and was well received. May 
17 om booked for her third recital this season at Can- 
ton, Ohio 


Harold Henry Plays in Vienna 


Harold Henry, American pianist, appeared with marked 
success in Vienna on May 4 he audience stayed until it 
was put out, demanding one repetition as well as four en- 
cores. Mr, Henry was scheduled to play in Berlin soon 
after, from where he will go to Paris. 


Capouilliez Sings “Love Sends a Little Gift 


of Roses” 


Reed Capouilliez, bass, sang successfully Openshaw's 
“Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses” at a song recital at 
the Shelton Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City, 
on May 3. 
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_ Akron, Ohio—John Steel began his great adventure 
inthe concert field May 15, at Goodyear Auditorium. 
Those who heard him were convinced he has made no 
mistake in seeking a wider field for his exceptional tal- 
ents. His voice was warm and sympathetic, and was par- 
ticularly appealing in love songs. His voice and style 
were so convincing that some songs sounded better than 
they merited. What pleased and astonished his admirers 
most was the spirit and facility of the French songs pre- 
sented. Mr. Steel has caught the French idea and with 
his skill and experience in “putting songs across,” is cer- 
tain to fare well in this field. Several songs were re- 
peated, among them, “A Rose, a Kiss and You,” by 
Arthur; “A Short Cut,” by Trotere, and “Bon Jour, 
Ma Belle,” by Behrend, and Cadman’s “A Thrush at Eve,” 
Del Riego’s “Thank God for a Garden” and “Annie Lau- 
rie” were added to the program’as encores. The audience, 
quite as numerous as warm weather and the tag end of 
a busy season would permit, was enthusiastic from the 
beginning to the end of the recital. Jerry Jarnagin fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments. The concert was under 
the local management of Windsor and Poling. E. G. K. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Frieda Hempel concert—a Jenny 
Lind program under the direction of Ben Franklin— 
proved an artistic success, The event recalled the story 
of the concert given by Jenny Lind in Albany seventy 
years ago, when thousands crowded to hear the Swedish 
Nightingale. The audience assembled in the State armory 
was demonstrative. Mme. Hempel wore the costume of 
the style of seventy years ago, as did Coenraad Bos (ac- 
companist) and Louis P. Fritze (flutist). 

The spring concert of the Monday Musical Club chorus 
took place in Chancellor’s Hall, Elmer A, Tidmarsh con- 
ducting. Hugo Kortschak, violinist, was the assisting 
artist; Mrs. George D, Elwell was the accompanist. The 
club sang a number of part songs with good balance and 
careful blending of parts, including Hahn's “Trees,”; Nied- 
linger’s “Song of Spring” and Nevin’s “Narcissus.” Mr. 
Kortschak gave, among other selections, the Spanish dance 
of Sarasate, the Brahms’ Hungarian dance in G, and the 
first concerto of Mozart, producing a pleasing tone. He 
was well received. 

Duo-Art recitals have attracted large audiences. Eleanor 
Shaw, pianist, and Mauric Dambois, cellist, were among 
the recording artists who appeared in person with Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist, and Margaret Ryan, soprano, both 
local musicians. 5 

A two-piano recital by Mrs. James H. Hendrie, Mrs. 
Lowell D. Kenney, Mrs. Harry T. Irving and Elizabeth 
Kleist was featured at a recent Monday Musical Club 
meeting. 

The Tuesday Literary Club featured a musical program 
at the closing meeting of the season. A number of the 
women’s clubs of this section are featuring musical pro- 
grams and the Women’s Club of Albany, the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in eastern New York, has a music sec- 
tion in the fine artists’ department. 

The Monday Musical Club has elected the following offi- 
cers for 1922-1923: President, Elizabeth J. Hoffman; vice- 
presidents: Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney and Mrs, James H. 
Hendrie; recording secretary, Mrs, Edward H. Vander 
Bogartl; corresponding secretary, Mrs. G, Ernest Fisher; 
treasurer, Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows; librarian, Mrs. Chris- 
tian T. Martin; directors: Jean Newell Barrett, Mrs. Wen- 
dell M. Milks and Mrs. Herbert E. Robertson. The annual 
luncheon will take place June 3, with Mrs. W. D. K. Wright 
as chairman. 

Sarah E. Cashman observed her twenty-fifth anniversary 
as organist of Jermain Church recently. 

Among those who participated in a musicale given at 
the City Club recently for the State Congress of Mothers 
were Mrs. Dunkin Van Rensselaer Johnston, Harriet Bar- 
more Hutchins, Mrs. William T. Lawrence, Jean Lyman 
Cooper, Henrietta Gainsley Cross, Edna Herrick Peck and 
Alice Stacy. 

Esther Dunn Keneston will sail for Europe soon to re- 
main until autumn, when she will resume her music duties 
here. 

At the State College for Teachers’ concert, the women’s 
chorus of eighty voices sang “The Hottentot Child,” a four- 
part song composed by T. Frederick Candlyn, of this city. 
Marietta White, soprano, and Gilman Williams, baritone, 
were the assisting artists. The concert was directed by Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson and Mr. Candlyn. The girls’ quar- 
tets from the sophomore, junior and senior classes each 
gave a group of selections, and the college orchestra played 

E, V. W. 


Alliance, Ohio—That Alliance is justly proud of 
“its own” was a certainty according to the tributes paid 
to the Alliance Symphony Orchestra following the program 
presented at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, May 14, 
Director Oppenheim selected a program appealing to all and 
every number aroused enthusiasm. 

The program opened with “War March of the Priests” 
from “Athalia”; Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony made 
a tremendous impression, and Desormes’ “Serenade de 
Mandolines” was romantically interpreted. As a closin 
number the more dramatic portrayal of the ‘“Lustspiel” 
overture won favor. Alliance patrons of music have noted 
the orchestra’s advancement since last fall. 

May 10 students of Prof. Ira B. Penniman, of Mount 
Union College Conservatory of Music, appeared ina recital 
at the First Christian Church. The opening number, sung 
by Mrs. Forest Schollenberger, was the aria, “O Thou 
That Tellest” from Handel’s “Messiah.” A group of Schu- 
bert songs was sung by Mrs. F. A. Hoils, who has a charm- 
ing voice. Mr, Weals sang in a very smooth manner and 
Lila Mae Messick offered two modern American songs. Ben 
Miller, of Canton, rendered with dignity Mendelssohn's 
“Lord, God of Abraham,” from “Elijah.” Miss Simmison 
sang two dainty and pleasing numbers. The group of 
French songs given by Mrs. C. D. Herron, of Homeworth, 
showed a remarkable freshness of tone and Marion Vogt 
also won hearty applause for her group of modern songs. 
Bennett Smith of Canton is a fine church singer and offered 
“The Voice in the Wilderness” with sweet quality of tone. 
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Lucille Halverstadt displayed worthy dramatic ability in the 
interpretation of her two selections. The closing number 
was “Cielo e Mar” from the opera, “La Gioconda,” and as 
sung by G. Manno, of Canton, received a volume of ap- 
plause. Mr. Manno possesses an excellent tenor voice of 
wide range. 

The same evening, May 10, an audience which filled the 
auditorium of the First Presbyterian Church listened to a 
pleasing program, offered by the Music Study Club, The 
club presented Mrs, J. S. Miller, president of the organiza- 
tion; Esther Hillgreen, pianist, accompanying the chorus; 
Grace Sjaffer, director of the chorus; Mrs, J. B. Wilkin- 
son, accompanist for the vocal soloists; Ruth E. Sparks, 
Pittsburgh, and Professor R. W. Oppenheim, director of 
the symphony orchestra. Each is well known in musical 
circles. The choral section of the study club—fifteen ladies’ 
voices—sang several numbers with beautiful blending of 
parts. Shelley's “Under the Greenwood Tree,” sung by 
the chorus was especially well liked. Ruth Sparks, the 
only out-of-town performer on the program, deserved the 
unstinted applause which followed the singing of her first 
group. She has a clear, mellow soprano voice, well modu- 
lated and easily controlled. 

That splendid new organization, the Symphony Orchestra, 
under the skilful direction of Prof. R. W. Oppenheim, was 
heard by many in the audience for the first time and the 
insistent applause which followed the selections of this 
talented body of musicians was the best evidence that it had 
played itself into the hearts of new friends. This organiza- 
tion deserves encouragement from every source, and the 
happy thought of the Music Study Club in making this new 
attraction a part of its program met with heartiest seacavel. 

eC. 


Andalusia, Ala.—The Rotary Club of this town was 
entertained by a splendid musical program given on April 
25 by Juliet Burke, a talented violinist of the capital city, 
and the following members of the MacDowell Music Club 
of Andalusia: Mesdames A. M. Riley, J. G. Dunn and 
Allen Crenshaw, Fay O’Neal and Lois Zeagle. J. P. M. 


Athens, Ga.—Lily Rogers, at her recent recital in 
Seney-Stovall Chapel, completely charmed her audience. 
She possesses a lyric soprano voice of unusual sweetness and 
beauty of tone. This combined with her poise and grace- 
ful stage presence placed the performance quite out of the 
usual amateur class. Miss Rogers’ program was carefully 
chosen and every number pleased, but “Lindy Lou,” by 
Lily Strickland, called forth a storm of applause, and “De 
Ol’ Ark’s a Moverin’” had to be repeated. The last group 


was rendered with the same simplicity and lack of effort that 
characterized her old English songs, and it pleased the music 
lovers of the audience. Two pupils from the dramatic de- 
partment, Alice Rowland and Elizabeth Hall, varied the 
program with appropriate readings. Both of these young 
performers acquitted themselves with distinction and added 
a pleasing note to the program. Rose Lewis, a pupil of 
Mrs. John Morris, gave one violin number which was well 
rendered, All in all the evening was a delightful one. The 
program was given with finish and musicianship and re- 
flected great credit both on Miss Rogers and the instruction 
that she had received. The accompaniments were skilfully 
played by Frances Bond. Miss Rogers is a pupil of Augusta 
Hardin, of the voice department, who is an artist pupil of 
Thomas J. Kelly, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of . Music, 
and who has had a most successful year in her work in 
Athens. A. H. 
Atmore, Ala.—The home of Mrs. G. E. Cadman 
was the scene of a most interesting meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Club on April 21, when Mrs, Cadman and Mrs, 
Anderson were joint hostesses. The roll call was responded 
to with “News of the Music World.” Mrs. C. A. Peavey 
read a paper on “Folk Lore in Song and Story,” with piano 
illustrations given by Mrs. J. L. Thomas; Mrs. J. P. Mac- 
Murphy gave an interesting article on “Music of Today,” an 
Irish and a Scotch folk song were sung by Mrs. Goldsmith; 
Mrs. L. B, Faris sang a number by a modern composer, and 
Mrs. Patterson sang “Linda Mia,” a Neopolitan folk song, 
and “The Red Sarafan,” a Russian folk song. J. P. M. 


Belton, Tex.—The music department of Baylor Uni 
versity has been especially busy of late. On May 12 an 
all-Chopin program was presented by graduates of Prof. 
Grover C. Morris. Those who participated were Trixie 
Mullin, Olga Kemendo, Ruby Vermillion, Katy Cone, and 
Mildred Vermillion. The following afternoon Mildred and 
Ruby Vermillion gave their graduation piano recital playing 
works by Beethoven, Bach, Hofmann, Chopin and Grieg 
Those who had given the recital on Friday were heard again 
on May 15, in works by Beethoven. Olga Kemendo and 
Trixie Mullin gave their graduation piano recital on May 
16. Works by Beethoven, Leschetizky, Liszt, Bach and 
Chopin were well given. B, G, 

Boston, Mass.——(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cohoes, N. Y.—On May 7 the oratorio, “Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” was given under the direction of Joseph 


(Continued on page 42). 
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CHICAGOANS ENJOY PROGRAM GIVEN: BY 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL COLLEGIATE CLASS 


Josef Koneeny Returns After Long Tour—Weber Advertising Bureau Moves—Activities at Chicago Musical College— 
Reuter’s Master Classes Attract Interest 


Chicago, UL, May 26.—Owing to the holiday (Decora- 
ion Day), and the fact that the Musica, Courter goes to 


pre earlier this week, a complete review of the North 
Festival, which was brilliantly opened by Geral- 
line Farrar at the Northwestern University Gymnasium 
Evanston, Wednesday, May 24, and continued through 
Tuesday evening, May 30, will not appear until the 
next issue. Despite considerable rain during that period 
especially the first few days—large audiences were in 
ittendance and the festival’s success was another feather 
the cap of Business Manager Carl D. Kinsey, than 

m there is none more successful nor more eficient. 

Cotumpia Scnoot Corieciate Crass Concert. 

\ splendid concert was set forth at the Playhouse, 
unday afternoon, May 21, when the Collegiate Class of 
the Columbia School of Music participated in an excep- 
mally interesting and well balanced program. That part 
f the program heard by this writer was presented by 
Evelyn Wienke, who gave a good account of herself in two 
arias—one from Mozart's “Il Re Pastora” and Herbert's 
Natoma Arlene Hartl, who held her own in Palm- 
gren’s “The Swan” and Rachmaninoff'’s “Humoresque ;” 
Martha Cruikshank, who displayed splendid talent in se- 
lections by Zeckwer, Palmgren and D’Albert; Elizabeth 
Houston, who disclosed an excellent contralto of wide 

range and lovely quality in Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,’ 
Sharp's “Japanese Death Song” and the “Spring Song of 
the Robin Woman” from Cadman’s “Shanewis;” Fannie 
Anson, who gave Schubert-Liszt and Scott numbers ; Ruth 
Birenbaum, who played admirably Ireland, Schumann and 
Chopin selections, and Marion Capps and Geraldine Rhoads, 
vho accomplished some splendid duet work in Gretchan- 
off’s “Dreams,” the duet of the shepherds from “Dinorah,” 
ind Every Flower” from “Madame Butterfly.” The 
Misses Houston, Capps and Rhoads are from Louise 
St. John Westervelt’s class and in their work certainly 

proved excellent exponents of the Westervelt method. 

Joser Kowecny Returns Arter Lone Tour 
One of the week’s visitors to the Musicat Courter Chi- 
cago office was Josef Konecny, the Bohemian violinist, 
vho has just completed a long and successful tour of one 
hundred and sixty-six concerts. The states covered were 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, Missouri and Iowa. With 
two months of next season already filled solidly, and new 
bookings steadily coming in, the outlook for 1922-23 is 
splendid 

Mr. Konecny is assisted by Esther L. Lash, the well 
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known Chicago soprano, and Margaret Gary, concert 
pianist and pupil of Albert Ross Parsons of New York. 
Mr. Konecny will devote a goodly part of this summer 
to a canoe and camping trip in the lake region of Nor- 
thern Minnesota, on the Canadian border. 

Weser Apvertisinc Bureau Takes LarGer QUARTERS. 

Owing to increased business and the convenience of a 
down-town office, the Henriette Weber Advertising Bu- 
reau has moved to larger quarters and is now located at 
430 Orchestra Building. 

Freperick GUNSTER A VISITOR. 

Frederick Gunster was among the distinguished visitors 
at this office during the past week. Mr. Gunster is one 
of the assisting artists on the Geraldine Farrar spring 
tour and has won individual success everywhere he has ap- 
peared, the press and _ public unanimously voting him an 
admirable artist. With Miss Farrar, this excellent tenor 
was heard in Aurora (Ill), on Monday evening. Mr. 
Gunster was also one of the most enthusiastic listeners at 
the North Shore Festival opening night, when he witnessed 
the appearance of Miss Farrar. He is ever cheerful, so 
it is no wonder people like him and he is so popular. 


Opera At THE CHicaco Musicat CoLLece. 


A new work will be added to the repertory of the Chi- 
cago Musical College Opera when Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Secret of Suzanne” is given at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
Saturday morning, June 3. In the course of its existence 
nearly the entire literature of dramatic music— as it is 
known today—has been publicly performed by students 
of the Chicago Musical College School of Opera, Either 
in the Auditorium Theater, the Studebaker, the Black- 
stone, the Central or in Ziegfeld Theater, the landmarks 
of opera, from “Fidelio” to “Die Walkiire,” have been set 
before audiences. 

At the per formance which will be given in ee 
Theater, June 3, “The Secret of Suzanne” will be pre- 
ceded by the Garden Scene from Gounod’s “Faust” and 
will be followed by Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
REUTER’S 


RupoLrH Master CLASSES. 


Great interest is being shown in the forthcoming sum- 
mer master session to be held at the studios of Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, at the Fine Arts Building, beginning June 
19. There will be private instruction as well as many 
classes, and requests for time are coming in so rapidly 
that most of it is already booked. In connection there- 
with, and for the benefit of the many summer students in 
Chicago at that time, Mr. Reuter will give a recital on 
the evening of June 29, at the Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
playing another of his interesting programs. This will 
mark his tenth public appearance in Chicago this season. 

In his master session, Mr. Reuter will have the co-opera- 
tion of several assistants, and some of Chicago’s best 
teachers of theory. 

Haypn Cuorat Society 1n Concert. 


On Monday evening, May 8, the Haydn Choral Society 
of which Haydn Owens is the able director, was heard in 
concert at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. The fine program was enthusiastically received by 
the listeners. 

Cuicaco Musica Cottece Notes. 

A highly successful program was given by students of 
Dora Owens in the Recital Hall, Steinway Hall Building, 
last Saturday evening. John Barcus, student of Walton 
Pyre, gave a recital in the same hall, Thursday and piano 
students were heard there the following evening. 

Teresa Huening, student of Mrs. Gannon, gave a_pro- 
gram at the Auditorium, May 19. Solveig Sherelson, also 
studying with Mrs. Gannon, sang at the Pilgrim Church, 
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MARIE NOVELLO, 
the Welsh pianist, snapped on shipboard while she was re- 
turning to England recently. Miss Novello will fill a num- 
ber of engagements in England and the provinces this sum- 
mer before returning to America early in the fall, when she 


will tour under the management of M. H. Hanson. Mr. 
Hanson sailed for England the end of last month. (Photo 
by Central News Co.) 





May 22. Kathleen Ryan sang for the Daily News Radio, 


May 25. 

Leon Sametini, of the faculty, was the soloist at the 
artists’ night of the May Festival, at Marion (Ind.), 
May 17. 

Christine McCann, student of Leon Sametini, was the 


winner of the prize of $50.00 presented by the Chicago 
Artists’ Association. 

The program that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College, Saturday morning in Ziegfield Theater was pre- 
sented by students in the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Early Spanish-Californian Folk Songs 


The beauty of California is expressed not only by its 
wealth of sunshine, fruits and flowers, its majestic snow- 
capped mountains and fertile valleys, the great redwood 
trees and wonderful Yosemite, but also by a rich store 
of Early Spanish folk songs. These melodies have come 
to us from before the time the United States took over 
the government in 1848. Some were brought over from 
Spain by the early settlers, others drifted up from Mexico, 
and many came into being as the natural expression of the 
beauty of this flower-laden land, 

Eleanor Hague has collected many of these lovely melo- 
dies as sung by the older generation, and has greatly en- 
riched the treasures of music by her devotion to the preser- 
vation of Spanish-American folk song. The very grateful 
task of harmonizing and arranging these remarkable 
traditional songs for solo voice and piano was placed into 
the competent hands of Gertrude Ross, one of California's 
best known composers. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, 
is to publish the series and promises to have ready within 
the near future as the first instalment, five of the choicest 
melodies in arrangements for high and low voice. Three 
of the melodies are also to be transcribed for violin and 
piano and perhaps for orchestra. 


Clarence Eddy Aids the American Composer 

A feature commendable not only to every recital organist 
but also to artists in other fields, is the thoughtfulness and 
consideration constantly shown to the works of contempo- 
rary American composers by the dean of American or- 
ganists, when deciding on the many programs he is annually 
called upon to prepare. 

Clarence Eddy, having at his command the entire cur- 
rent organ music literature, it would seem only natural 
after his many years of honorable and active work that 
he should draw heavily on his repertory of the classics, 
etc., and ignore entirely compositions most especially of 
Fc: et American origin. In doing this Mr. Eddy would 
only be following custom. 

he program played at several concerts in the Sou 
during the early days of May speaks volumes for Clar 
Eddy’s interest in the welfare of the present day com- 
poser. Out of the thirteen compositions enumerated, ni 
are from the pens of Americans. 


Walter Greene’s Third New York Recital 


Following his usual custom of appearing in New York 
every other season, Walter Greene, persone, will give 
his tiie third Aeolian Hall recital on November 
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AMERICAN OPERAS AND ARTISTS 
WELCOMED AT THE PARIS OPERA 


(Continued from page 5 
to re-educate an unwilling mass of workers, inherited and 
imposed, for the Opéra is a Government institution and the 
director has in many respects much less power than a man 
in a similar position in America. 

One cannot begin to describe the difficulties which con- 
front a Paris Opéra head. He receives a subsidy of 800,000 
francs a year; but any director would have a dis- 
pensed with this princely sum—about $80,000 in exchan « 
today—for the freedom from routine, red tape and o 
cial tyranny which hamper, annoy and often ruin the best 
projects and the most brilliant ideas. 

Still M. Rouché carries on. 

He never produces a new work without giving it his ut- 
most care. He never shirks, he never complains, for he 
believes in his mission and he is hopeful. 

An Uncraterut Task. 


“After all, the mission of an operatic director is rather 
ungrateful,” says M. Rouché. “The musicians who class 
themselves among the ‘real ones’ disdain operatic music as 
something belonging almost to the same class as ‘jazz;’ 
the writer looks upon opera as a bad drama burdened, or en- 
hanced, as it may be, with a musical accompaniment; the 
public is merely indifferent as long as it is pleased. But how 
can one please the public when one never knows the kind of 

public he has to cater to? Shall one spend all his energy 
in revivifying old works, or should one devote himself to 
keeping pace, in the realms of realization, with the advance 
made by musical composition? 

“T, for one, hold that the wisest thing to do in regard to 
old works is to let them stand on their own merit, and that 
the duty of an operatic director is to keep alive to the de- 
mands of the younger generation. I confess that it is a 
hard task, especially since once embarked upon a venture of 
this kind, one must patiently wait until the public awakens 
to an appreciation of new art formulas; but it is a task 
worth while one’s mettle. 

“There are many other difficulties in a state owned the- 
ater which are annoying, harmful to one’s plans, and which 
form frequently a serious impediment to any kind of prog- 
ress; but they must be all considered as in a day’s work. 
What is most difficult is to be clear in one’s own mind as 
to the actual results achieved. What is most encouraging is 
to see the ever-increasing public support. As to criticisms, 
one must be able to separate the chaff from the wheat— 
the constructive and, consequently, helpful criticism from 
the merely fault-finding harpings of those who would build 
castles without laying a foundation for them, 

“Before assuming the direction of the Grand Opéra I 
visited all the principal cities of Europe, I went to all the 
theaters known for their innovations and brought back with 
me a large number of ideas which were to be applied at once 
to the theater of which I was to become the head. I quickly 
learned that, if these ideas were to be planted, the soil had 
to be carefully prepared, and I am still busily engaged in 
preparing that soil. 

THe Principat Duty. 


“The repertory at the Opéra is really international. We 
give the French classics; we give Wagner in quite liberal 
doses; we do not neglect the Russians, nor do we forget 
Verdi; but our chief endeavor lies in giving an opportunity 
to the French composer of the newer school to be heard. 
After all, the Opéra is a national institution; it is under- 
stood that the works presented must be given, with rare ex- 
ceptions, in the vernacular, and if the Opéra should neglect 
the native composer, where could he bring his works? 

“It is all very well to talk about art being international, 
but the first duty of a country’s operatic house is to echo the 
music of its own land. When a genius like Wagner, or 
like Moussorgsky arises, we throw open our doors to him, 
but we do not go in search of mediocre works in preference 
to the works of our own musicians. Nor does any other 
opera house having the country’s music at heart act dif- 
ferently. As to America, I do not know sufficiently of the 
conditions there to utter an opinion. This much I can say. 
We also have our Italian and Russian seasons, and they are 
very helpful in aiding the development of our composers. 
We have learned a great deal from the Russians, and we 
welcome with joy the mellow Italian voices, but our own 
opera “houses must give opera in French, and should they 
abandon this, they will sound their immediate doom. But 
then opera with us is quite a necessity, and it may be only 
a luxury with the Americans. 

“Would I give an opera by an American composer? Of 
course I would; but I would wait for America to discover 
him. I rather admire your composers, for it requires a 
great deal of courage to undertake any hopeless task. I 
also do insist that the American composer who lives and 
works in France, for instance, would be really a French 
composer, for his mentality must be Gallic if he loves to 
dwell in Gallic conditions. I must add, however, that I do 
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not know of any transplanted musical genius coming to a 


fruitful bloom, 
AMERICANS WELCOME. 
“I want to emphasize that in no way do I want to appear 
as if I were preaching chauvinistic ideas. I only main- 


tain that the duty of discovering its own geniuses devolves 
SOPRANO 


upon each country, and no genius so discovered goes a-beg- 
Sings 


ging on the world’s market. American opera as constituted 
today is of a tremendous advantage to the individual singers 
“ ° 
Love Sends a Little 
e ” 
Gift of Roses 


from the financial point of view. The operatic directors 
By Openshaw 





can but pray that America have its own opera, for then 
our best artists would not be speeding across the ocean in 
search of dollars, but would be giving their services to the 
great cause of uplifting the music of their native heath. I 
do not blame the artists, nor do I point an accusing finger 
at America. I simply express a wish. 

“I willingly throw open the doors of the Opéra to foreign 
singers, but they are to become members of the company, 


they must sing in flawless French. Americans very likely e a 
have had the experience of listening to garbled operatic t 
English. If anything, French is worse sounding when ong a LS l S 
garbled. Few foreigners can master the proper French ac- 
cent, that is why there are so very few of them in our com- 

pany. As to guest performances, I have so very few works O E 

which can be given in another language, ‘Aida,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ wn ncore 


and perhaps, ‘Boris Godounoff.’ These are all. Still it is 
seldom that a great artist had not been welcomed when wil- Published by 


T. B. HARMS, Inc. NEW YORK 

















The stage manager rushed in for directions as to the light- 
ing in Paul Dukas’ ballet, “Peri,” closely followed by the 
ballet master, who was tearing his hair because the Polonaise 
arranged by him for “Boris Godounoff” was declared impos- 
sible by the conductor, Serge Koussewitsky. 

It was nearly six in the afternoon. There was still a 
crowd of people waiting to see the director. 

So the interview came to an end. THEopoRE BAUER. 


Josephine Houston’s Washington Debut 


Josephine Houston, coloratura soprano, made her pro- 
fessional debut before Washington audiences on Friday 
evening, May 5, at the Lafayette Hotel. The recital was 
a pronounced success, critics and audience alike giving the 
singer unstinted praise for her clean-cut and artistic work 
Miss Houston was presented by August King-Smith, of 
whom she is a pupil. Jessie MacBride, of the Washington 
Times, wrote as follows regarding the recital: 

“The debut of a young artist is always full of interest, 
and when August King-Smith introduced a little coloratura 
soprano in her first public recital at the Lafayette Hotel 
last evening, and when this singer still in her 'teens gave 
the florid arias of ‘Caro nome’ (‘Rigoletto’) and the 
“Charmant Oiseau” (“Perle du Bresil”) in the perfect 
articulation and fine, free abandon of the professional 
singer, the occasion became highly important for its promise 
for the future. 

“Miss Houston gave an exacting program, showing a 
certain very lovely tenderness in her tones, with feeling 
and a beautiful legato. ‘She Never Told Her Love’ 
(Haydn), in a group of Shakespeare songs, was mellow 
with pathos; and in Bishop’s setting of ‘Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,’ with flute obligato, she disclosed those little 
bursts of bird songs that included a lovely ‘nocturne’ of 
Deis; Scott’s ‘Wind’s in the South,’ ‘A Little Song of 

JACQUES ROUCHE, Life,’ by King-Smith, which she had to repeat, combined 
director of the Paris Opéra. meaning with tone color, Nor was the voice at any 
time strained. . . . Horseman's ‘Bird of the Wilder- 
ling to appear on the stage of the Opéra, and I know quite ness’ is too big a song for this little lady, but again she 
a few American singers whom I would receive with open came into her own in the delectable encore, ‘Cuckoo,’ that 
arms whenever they were ready to come as guests.” showed both whimsical humor as well as clearest intonation 

Just then one of the conductors came in with a score of and utter charm.” 
racers heey for a consultation in regard to a cut in 
the score. “I do not agree with you about this cut,” said 
M. Rouché to him, “but let us try ‘ out at the next rehear- MAX G E G N Concert 
sal. One must be very careful about cuts, for they are "Cellist 
likely to rene the musical line intended by the composer, Management: CHAS. N. DRAKE, 507 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
and Studio 149 Manhattan Ave. (Phone: Academy 1527) New York 
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D. Brodeur. The soloists were Lucille Lord-Hebert, 
soprano; Edouard Fremont, tenor, and Honore Pelerin, 
baritone. The organ accompaniment was supplied * ——- 


Dussault-Pelerin. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Dallas, Tex.—(Sece letter on another page.) 

Easton, Pa.—For the fourth time since its recent 
publication, George B. Nevin’s cantata, “The Crown of 
Life,” was presented during music week in Zion Lutheran 
Church of this city. The large choir, under the direction 
of Stanley Kemmerer, with Thomas Yerger at the organ, 
gave a stirring rendition of this cantata to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. B. & 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Emma Brosh, senior in the 
Colorado Agricultural College Conservatory of Music, 
gave her senior piano recital in the college auditorium, 
May 9. She was assisted by Paul Crist, baritone; Editha 
Todd, violinist; Virginia Cottrell, pianist, and Ruth Graves, 
accompanist. Miss Brosh won much applause by her play- 
ing of a varied and interesting program. E. A. H. 

Georgiana, Ala.—listelle McGowin, Louise Watson 
and Anatalie Palmer were the piano soloists before the 
Mothers’ Circle here on April 14. j, P.M. 

Kirksville, Mo.—The Zoellner Quartet made its 
fourth apearance in Kirksville, May 2, in a program which 
included the quartet in D major, op. 76, No. 5 (Haydn) ; 
“Berceuse,” by Iljinsky; Russian Cossack Dance, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Andante cantabile (from quartet, op. 5, 
No. 5), Haydn; Romance (from quartet, op. 27), by Grieg; 
scherzo, op. 35, by Glazounoff; minuet (from quartet in 5 
major), by Mozart, and “To a Wild Rose,” by MacDowell. 
The artistic playing of the quartet was rewarded by the 
closest and most*discriminating attention on the part of 
the audience and by applause so enthusiastic that two encores 
had to be given at the close of the last number, in addition 
to several during the course of the program. Jide 

Knoxville, Tenn.—An evening with MacDowell was 
enjoyed by a capacity audience in the Lyceum Building, 
March 28, under the auspices of the Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club. Mrs. Whaley, soprano; Mr, Jenkins, basso; 
Miss Fanz, pianist, and Mr, Nelson, accompanist, presented 
a fine program. 

The musical memory contest was held during the second 
week in April in the various schools, and proved that a 
remarkable interest has been aroused in this branch of com- 
munity service. There were thirty-three perfect scores, 
twenty-seven having been made in one room of the Oak- 
wood school. 

Nine industrial choruses are maintained in mills, fac- 
tories and stores under direction of the Service Council, 
and a chorus of men has been organized with an enrollment 
to date of one hundred and fifty voices. 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was given on the afternoon of 
Palm Sunday in the Bijou Theater by the community chorus 
and orchestra, directed by Bertha Walburn Clark; solo parts 
were taken by Paul Kelly, tenor, and John Anderson, basso. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler 
conductor; Vladimar Grafman, violinist, and Max Gegna, 
cellist, gave a delightful concert in the high school audi- 
torium, May 6. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club gave a concert in 
the Clinch Avenue Methodist Church, April 23, presenting 
Miss Godfrey, organist, as soloist, who played the allegro 
from Widor's sixth symphony, “Funeral March” and “Chant 
Seraphic” by Guilmant, and Bach's toccata and fugue in D 
minor. The club chorus, under the direction of Harry 
Rupert Carr, gave Schubert’s “Twenty-third Psalm” and 
“Stabat Mater” (Pergolesi), the latter accompanied by the 
Community Orchestra. The concert was most successful 
and well received, the chorus work under Mr. Carr deserv- 
ing special mention for smoothness and well balanced en- 
semble. 7 L. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 

La Pine, Ala.—A special meeting was held by the 
La Pine Music Club recently at the school building, for the 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing were elected: Mr. M. H. Bradley, president; Mrs. 
S. E. Jordan, vice-president; Mrs. H. H. Spear, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Whit Athey, librarian; Mrs. S. H. Bradley, 
treasurer; Mrs. F, A. pion, press reporter; Mrs, W. 
O. Bonham, directress. It was decided to add a dramatic 
and expression department, and a reading circle to the 
juvenile and junior club, es 

Marion, Ala.—Edith McClain, a senior, gave an organ 
recital before a large and appreciative audience. Her open- 
ing number was the “Hallelujah Chorus” from Handel’s 
“Messiah,” followed by compositions of Saint-Saéns, Dubois, 
Thomas, Lefebre-Wely, Guilmant, Yon, Tchaikowsky and 
Cadman, Mrs. G. C. Allen was the assisting soloist, me. 
ing “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” besides several songs hy 
Hallet Gilberte. Miss McClain ‘is a pupil of J. C. Liddle. 

On April 22 Louise Pou, pianist, assisted by Alice Pou, 
lyric soprano, gave her graduation program from the piano 
department of Judson College. Her program was made up 
from the works of Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann and 
Chopin; she is a pupil of G, C. Allen. Alice Pou’s voice 
was heard to a good advantage in numbers by Curran, 
O’Hara-and del Riego. Both young ladies were well re- 
ceived and showed splendid training. J. P. M. 

Marion,: Ohio—A variety of instruments were com- 
bined in the Quatuor Optimus Orchestra, which gave a 
concert in the auditorium of the Central Junior High School 
under the auspices of the Lecture Recital Club. The orches- 
tra is composed of fifty-four pieces and is made ~ of stu- 
dents above the fifth grade and in high schools in igeseut, 
Prospect, Kirkpatrick and Martel. Although the Centr: 
Junior High. School auditorium seats 500, more than 100 
were standing. A large part of the audience was composed 
of children, 4 : 

The program consisted of orchestra selections, instru- 
mental solos. and duets, vocal solos, duets, double qeaes 
and chorus selections. overture, icome, 
by Beyer, was played by the orchestra. Esther Keller sang 
two songs and a flute solo was played by Ruth Baldinger. 
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The girls’ glee club ong ee comic songs. Two cornet 
duets were played by Catherine Johnson and Ben Herbster 
and the orchestra played several selections. A vocal duet 
was sung by Loren Griffith, tenor, and Gerald Sivey, bass. 
The first part of the program was concluded by the “Will- 
R. M. 


iam Tell” overture by Rossini. 
Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Miami, Fla.—Locke Highleyman, gifted young pian- 
ist, has returned to Miami for the summer from the North, 
where she has been studying for several years under Mr. 
Platt, of Boston. 

Bertha Foster, of the Miami Conservatory, has left for 
Jacksonville in order to arrange for the annual spring re- 
citals at her School of Musical Art there. 

Beatrice MacCue, contralto, of the Miami Conservatory, 
has gone to Virginia to appear in recital at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, before going north on a vacation. Gordon Ertz, 
teacher of art, has also taken a vacation leave. Both of 
these artists expect to return to the conservatory next fall. 

The Arion Male Quartet—L. D. Gates, P. C. Long, L. 
A. Warner and Claude Brown—furnished music for one of 
the programs presented at the G. A. R. and W. R. C. (Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps) meetings. 

Maurice §. Karp, violinist,.founder and director of the 
Miami Symphony Orchestra, is giving a series of excellent 
programs at the Hippodrome each week. 

Helen Ellis, of Miami, a student at the Florida State 
College in Tallahassee, gave a musical program recently at 
this school, which proclaimed her a young pianist with a 
promising future. 

Sig. Jose De Urgelles, Spanish baritone of grand opera 


fame, spent several days in Miami en route to New York 
from Havana, where he gave a series of successful con- 
certs, 


Grace Porterfield Polk, composer and singer, attended the 
convention of the national league of American Pen Women 
in Washington last week. Mrs. Polk was the guest of 
Brigadier General and Mrs. Richard L. Hoxie. 

L. B. S. 


Midway, Ala.—The Federated Music Club of Mid- 
way elected the following officers for the new year; Mrs. 
C. M. Jones, president; Mrs. W. C. Blount, first vice- 
president; Mrs. L. M. Alley, second vice-president; Mrs. 
R. E. Wright, secretary; Mrs. J. T. Alston, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Roy Jordan, treasurer, and Mrs. V. F. 
Kelly, accompanist. . M. 

Missoula, Mont.—On May 5, Albert Thommesen, 
tenor, formerly of Chicago, gave a very enjoyable song 
recital in this city. His beautiful singing aroused enthusiasm 
and he was obliged to give several encores. Mr. Thomme- 
sen was formerly a member of the Chicago Opera. He 
was assisted by Jean Ewen, violinist, and Mrs. I. Swango, 
pianist. 

On May 7 a few of the artist pupils of Josephine Pearce 
gave an interesting recital at the Christian Church. “Stride 
la Vampa,” from “Il Trovatore,” sung by Mrs. T. E. Fitz- 
gerald, was especially effective. The vocalists were assisted 
by Le Brun Beckwith, talented young pianist (pupil of Elsa 
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whe gy who played several piano solos. Margaret Fisher 
and Mrs. I. Swango acted as accompanists. 

Yolanda Mero, who played here recently, has the warmth, 
the fire, the perfect poise that makes her a great pianist. 
A splendid technic, a tone quality which is exquisite and 
finished, an interpretation which satisfies and rare musi- 
cal intelligence are hers. She opened with a group of 
Chopin. These were charming, for she understands the 
musical language of the great Pole as few pianists do. Her 
Liszt numbers were also excellent. It will be many a 
day before Mme. Mero and her wonderful playing will be 
dimmed in the memory of those who heard her, ° 

The recital of the Missoula Male Chorus on April 30 at 
the High School was very successful. The large auditorium 
was filled by an appreciative audience to hear the chorus 
and the songs by Director DeLoss Smith and Mrs. Homer 
M. Parsons and the violin numbers by Hilda Chapman. The 
chorus gave evidence of splendid training, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Smith. The medley of southern songs received 
the most popular favor; effective also was Grieg’s “Land 
Sighting,” in which Lynde Catlin sang the bass solo. The 
chorus was assisted by Mrs. Harold High, who sang the 
soprano obligato in the “Quiet Valley,” her sweet clear 
tones blending well with the voices of the male chorus. 
Mrs. Parsons sang a group of three songs by Landon 
Ronald, making a favorable impression. Hilda Chapman 
won her audience with the beautiful rendition of the first 
movement of Wieniawski’s concerto, No. 11. She also 
played the “Meditation” from “Thais.” The heartiest ap- 
plause of the afternoon went to DeLoss Smith, director of 
the chorus, who sang a composition of his own, “Consider 
the Lilies,” and “Mother o’ Mine,” by Tours. 

A packed house witnessed the pageant given May 4 at 
the Liberty Theater by the music department of the Wo- 
man’s Club. Elsa Swartz wrote the history, which was read 
from the stage by Mrs. R. H. Jesse. The Gregorian chant, 
sung by a robed and hooded octet, and a song by Trouba- 
dours, was followed by a series of folk songs and dances 
representative of various nationalities. Mesdames Stromnes 
and Woodford sang a Scandinavian duet and gave a folk 
dance. Marie Stephens, Harriet Walker and Dorothy Rec- 
tor contributed Russian, Scotch, and Spanish folk dances, 
respectively. The audience demanded a repetition of the 
scene from “Il Trovatore,” in which Don Worden sang. 
The most appreciated number of the evening was the ballet, 
coached by Claribel Corbin. In this, five-year-old Eleanor 
Madson was particularly delightful. Although the whole bal- 
let was excellent, Jean Kramer, as leading dancer, deserves 
special credit. Worthy of special mention are Mrs, Homer 
Parsons, who took over the burden for all of the rehearsals; 
Miss Corbin, trainer of the ballet; Miss Swartz, historian; 
Mrs. Larson, director of the vocal ensemble, and Mrs. T, 
M. Pearce. A, 


Montevallo, Ala.—Riccardo Martin, American tenor, 
sang here last night before the students of the Alabama 
Technical Institute and College for Women, and was ac- 
cored an ovation. His program was varied and artistic, and 
perhaps one of the finest ever given here. The students 
feel a special pride in Richard Martin, son of our sister 
State, Kentucky. J. P.M. 


Montgomery, Ala.—The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
First Presbyterian Church gave a “Musical Silver Tea,” at 
the home of Margaret Booth on April 25, when the follow- 
ing well known musicians gave a beautiful program: Mrs. 
Re Gerrish (soprano), Olive Gardner (pianist), Mrs. 

E. Ingalls (soprano), Annie Laurie Holt, Mrs. Gerrish 
met Fanny Marks Seibels (violinist). Dora Sternfeld was 
the splendid accompanist for the singers and violinists. 

The music for Memorial Day was rendered by the Treble 
Clef Club with Mrs. George Lynch, soloist, and G. Guy 
Smith, director. David W. W. Fuller sounded “Taps.” 

“Miss Springtime,” a musical comedy, was given at the 
Grand Theater on April 24. The principals were Mar 
Frances O'Connell, Florence Peebles and Jack Stone, wit 
a bevy of girls arid boys from the Junior Choral Club, and 
many others in the choruses and dance numbers. This was 
under the patronage of Governor and Mrs. Thomas Kilby, 
for the benefit of the Children’s Protective Home, and was 
under the direction of Torrey T. McKenney, of the John 
B. Rogers Producing Company, and Mrs. E. E. Cobbs. The 
Tisdale Orchestra furnished the accompaniments. The affair 
was highly enjoyable and well patronized. 

The Lanier Choral Club of the Sidney Lanier High 
School, under the able direction of Marie Whiteman, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, gave a splendid pro- 
gram in the high school auditorium on April 23. The girls’ 
glee club sang several selections and the follow.ng were 
heard in special numbers: Motie Sherrill, Vernarah Strick- 
land, Annie Mae Briscoe, Margaret Butler, Meta Brassell, 
Ellen Daniels, Idonia Carr, Maxine Elliot, Fred White and 
Annie Mae Briscoe. “Florinda” (fairy story) was given 
by Mary Alice Cooley, Margaret Cochran, Ellen Sander- 
son, Rebecca Schulwolff and chorus of witches and fairies; 
accompanists were Marie Brink and Mabel Grisson. 

The Treble Clef Club entertained its active and associate 
members with a fine musical program, presenting the follow- 
ing soloists: Mrs. R. Helie, soprano; Mrs. George 
Lynch, soprano; Percy Helie, violinist : Mrs. Arden Brad- 
ley, pianist. There were two choral numbers by the club, 
under the direction of C. Guy Smith. Mesdames Guy Smith 
and S. G. Tarilton were the splendid accompanists, and 
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Mrs. Sam Jordan’s home was the scene of the entertainment, 
which was most enjoyable. j. P. M. 

Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 

Muncie, Ind.—Grace Episcopal Church was filled 
when Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was sung by the choir, under 
the direction of R. Cameron Drummond, organist and choir 
master. This beautiful work is given ‘annually and is al- 
ways well attended. The soloists were Albert Beaugild, 
R. Harry Meyers, Frank Magrene, Earle Swain, Lester 
Milligan. 

“The glory of the Resurrection,” by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, was given by the choir of High Street Methodist 
Church on Easter Sunday. The quartet—Mrs. Frank 
Lewellen, Mary Studebaker, Val Hahn and Frank Magrane 
—did excellent work in solo and ensemble, The chorus 
consisting of picked voices showed excellent tone quality 
and musicianship. Frank Bunn is the director and Homer 
Walk the organist. 

The Matinee Musicale closed a most successful year with 
a musical tea at the Hotel Roberts, May 3. Reports of 
chairmen showed increased activity in every branch. The 
junior department, under the leadership of Eva Atkinson 
has increased its membership to 177, the largest junior or- 
ganization in the State of Indiana. Much inspiration and 
encouragement was gained by attending the State conven- 
tion of the Federation of Music Clubs, held in Indianapolis, 
April 3, 4, 6. 

Robert Quick, a seventeen-year-old boy of this city, was 
heard in a violin recital, April 23, at the high school audi- 
torium. This youth plays with a technical brilliance and 
tonal variety which at once places him above the average. 
His program included the Bruch concerto, theme and varia- 
tions by Tartini-Kreisler, ballet music from ‘ ‘Rosamonde,’ 
and the Sarasate ‘ ‘Ziguenerweisen.” 

Muncie is very proud of her contribution to the musical 
world. Orville Harrold’s success at the Metropolitan is 
well known. Edwin Swain, baritone, is becoming very popu- 
lar in concert. Mary Luddington, pianist, and accompanist 
for Sergei Klibanski in New York City; Alice Singer, harp- 
ist, on her way to Paris with Mildred Dilling to study with 
Mme. Renné, and her latest “find,” Robert Ouick, are 
others, H. M. B. 

Nashua, N. H.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pintlala, Ala——An amateur minstrel show was given 
here on April 21 by students of the high school, which served 
in bringing out much fine talent. J.P. M 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Pratt, Kans.—The Zoellner Quartet made its first 
appearance here in Pratt, May 8, at the high school audi- 
torium, and captivated a fairly large audience by the sheer 
beauty of its playing. Joseph Zoellner, Jr., cellist of the 
organization, gave an interesting talk preceding the concert 
on chamber music and later in the evening collaborated 
brilliantly as pianist with Antoinette Zoellner in the Grieg 
sonata, op. 13, for violin and piano. This work made a 
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fine impression, both artists showing a sureness of technic 
which was equal to their perfect ensemble. Of the quartet 
numbers, Emerson Whithorne’s “Greek Impression” and 
the “Choeur Danse Russe,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, were 
splendid contrasting compositions, both very much enjoyed. 
B. G. 


Pueblo, Colo.—Mtisic Week was celebrated in Pu 
eblo from May 7 to 14 with many varied ard commendable 
programs, There were special services in the churches on 
May 7 and in the afternoon a children’s song festival was 
given under the direction of Wardner Williams. There 
were special organ, instrumental and vocal recitals during 
the week, together with band concerts and _ special music 
in all stores, theaters, orphanages, hospitals, and a children’s 
festival of folk dances and songs on Friday evening. The 
week closed with the big outdoor celebration on Sunday, 
May 14, in which a special feature was the 150 voice chorus 
of colored people singing negro spirituals. Among those 
whose names appeared on the programs during the week 
Mabel Vinson 


were Rebecca Emery, Stackus, Mrs, J. 

Adams, Thomas A. Christian, Mae Custer, H. C. Stillman, 
Per Olssen, Harper Gardner, Ethel Rees, Fred Broome, 
A. J. Humbold, Jr., William O. Hauser, Vera Franson, 
Mrs. W. J. Kidd, V. Z. Haven, D. P. Miller, Ruth Vir 


Lenore Mur- 


ginia Noel, Francis Schwinger, Ethel Larsen, 
Vance §S., 


ray, Helen Livingston, Mrs. Ray McCarthy, 


Keister, Fred Bartlett, Matt Jerman, Will Samuel, Leah 
Dana Rees, Charles Wilson, Elsie Wade, Charlotte Brecht, 
O, F. Fath, Mrs. Frank Flynn, Lucilla Baker, Helen Gould 
Walkinghood, Filomena Des Jourdins, Marguerite Schwin 


ger, Louise Kinney, Ruth Lyons. B. G. 


Ramer, Ala.—Sarah Fountain, music supervisor, pre 
sented Sibyl Huey in her senior piano recital on April 26. 
Her program was made up of compositions of Liszt, Lys 
berg, Goddard and Schiitte. She was assisted by the glee 
club, which sang a number of charming songs. Inez Golson 
gave a reading and Margaret Huey and Gladys Steadham 
gave violin solos; Thomas’ “Japanese Song” was sung by 
May Walker, Louise Simmons, Julia Higgins, Janis Henry, 
Gladys Steadham, Elizabeth Kelso and Ruth Keahey, 

On May 3 Miss Fountain presented Martha Reddoch 
and Vera Mapes in their junior recital, the program opening 
with a song by the glee club. Compositions by Brown, 
Chopin, Grieg, Lack, Gounod and Burand were given as 
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MANY POLISH ARTISTS RETURN HOME 
NOW THAT THEIR COUNTRY IS FREE 


Composer Rogowski the Latest Arrival—Ignaz Neumark, Christiania Conductor, Reveals Himself as Great Artist to His 
Countrymen—Rudolph Polk and Mayo Wadler, American Violi nists, Please—Turczenski, Pianist, Earns Great Ovation 


Warsaw, April 30.—Now that Poland is a free country 
once more, many of her artistic sons, whom political op- 
and consequent lack of opportunity had driven 
sbroad, are returning to their native land. Some of them 
merely visit us as virtuosos, whose home, after all, is the 
world. Others, however, creative musicians, return to settle 
here and to draw inspiration from the native soil. 

rhe latest, at this time of home-comers, is Ludomir Rogow- 
ski, who has hitherto made his home in Belgium and France, 
where his compositions have been frequently produced. He 
has come to Warsaw to stay, and has made his debut with 
a concert of his own compositions that proved his work to 
be both original and intensely interesting. 

Another Polish composer, who, although still very young, 
has achieved a measure of recognition abroad, is Tancman. 
Tancman has made his home in Paris, and Huberman has 
played his violin sonata there, but he was virtually unknown 
at home, His “Impressions,” a series of orchestral poems 
heard for the first time at one of the Philharmonic con- 
certs here, awakened the desire to hear more of the work 
of this author, who received an enthusiastic welcome home. 


pression 


N&UMARK AND Mayo WaAbDLER. 

A young Polish conductor, who has made an enviable 
position for himself at the head of the Christiania Philhar- 
monic, also paid a visit to Warsaw and revealed himself to 
his astonished countrymen as a truly great artist. His sway 
over the orchestra seems absolute, and the players follow 
the slightest gesture with complete understanding and eager 
readiness. He conducted, with remarkable success, works 
by Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Svendsen, Rozycki and Brahms. 
At these concerts Mayo Wadler, the American violinist, made 
his first bow to the Warsaw public. He interpreted Bruch’'s 
G minor concerto with perfect intonation, excellent style 
and beautiful phrasing. His whole performance may be 
termed exquisite, and it is hoped that he will be heard here 
again 

One of the most successful concerts ever given here was 
that of Joseph Turczenski, pianist—another Polish infant 
prodigy. It ended in a huge ovation for the artist. In 
the Liszt and Rozycki concertos he displayed wonderful 
mastery of technic and a most beautiful, velvety tone. It 
was a gorgeous feast of melody. 

AMERICAN VIOLINISTS PLEASE. 

Besides Wadler, another American violinist made a suc- 
cessful appearance here, namely Rudolph Polk, who played 
the Tschaikowsky concerto under the leadership of Adam 
Dolzycki, another Polish conductor of talent. Australia, 
too, was represented in the person of Alma Moodie, whom 
we heard here for the first time in the Beethoven violin 
concerto, shortly after her master, Carl Flesch, had played 
the same work to the delight of our music lovers, who have 
not heard this master of the bow for years. 

Potisu Opera Nove ties, 

The Warsaw Opera, by way of a novelty, presented a 
light opera by Adamus, entitled “Rej i Babini,” based on a 
Polish satire. The hero is a Polish author of caustic wit 
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and the plot concerns the dispute of a father-in-law and his 
son-in-law regarding the payment of the dowry to accom- 
pany the young wife. The music, resembling that of 
Moniuszko, is light and pleasing, but undistinguished. It 
was more of a success, at any rate, than d’Albert’s “Tief- 
land,” which upon its revival fell flat despite the praise- 
worthy endeavors of Director Rudzienski, the tenor Grus- 
zynski, and the mezzo soprano, Leska. 

In the ballet department two new divertissements have 
been added, Czerepin’s “Narcisse and Lisetta.” The most 
remarkable part of the performance was the setting, by 
Vincent Drabik, the stage pictures being of such beauty that 
they would have done credit to any opera house, The prima 
ballerina, Halma Szmole, was delightful both as Narcisse 
and Lisetta, and balletmaster Zajlich, with his troupe of 
two hundred dancers, created a dazzling array of pictur- 
esque scenes, S. Poray. 


Southwick’s Unusual Activities 


Frederick Southwick, well known concert baritone, just 
completed his fourth successful season as vocal teacher in 
New York City. Previous to this, after several years of 
study in Europe, he taught and did recital work in all 
parts of the United States, appearing in many of our 
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concert baritone. 


largest cities and winning the approval of some of our 
keenest critics. On May 22, Mr. Southwick left for his 
summer home on Lake Minnetonka; matle famous by 
Lieurance in his well known song, “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka.” 

Mr. Southwick has again been engaged as guest teacher 
at the MacPhail School in Minneapolis, Minn., his fourth 
season at this splendid conservatory where his time is 
already completely filled by artists and teachers wishing 
to do intensive study. 

Enroute to Minneapolis, Mr. Southwick will stop for 
recitals in Hazelton, Pa., as well as in Chicago and Elgin, 
Ill, In the early Fall he will start on a concert tour 
which will take him to California where he is booked for 
appearances before many colleges and clubs. 

Mr. Southwick’s outstanding qualities as a musical artist, 
are a beautiful, sympathetic and resonant baritone voice 
and an intelligence that easily interprets the artistic require- 
ments of any composition. Add to these natural attributes, 
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a scholarly training and an attractive and magnetic person- 
ality and the sum total is a singer of rare charm. 

Aside from his activities in concert work next season, 
he will continue teaching at his studio in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and resume his position as soloist in the High 
Street Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J. 


Paradiso to Teach All Summer 


Donato A. Paradiso, New York vocal teacher and coach, 
will remain in the Metropolis all summer. He will teach 
at his New York studio in Carnegie Hall four days a week, 
and devote two days weekly to his class at Far Rockaway, 
L. L., which is now forming, 

Aside from his activities as voice teacher, Mr. Paradiso 
is training an opera company which he intends to present 
to New York audiences next year. His plan is to give 
American singers more opportunities to appear in opera 
in their own country. 


Dubinsky Plays Russian Works 


Viadimir Dubinsky, cellist, was specially engaged for the 
Becker “Evening of Russian Music,” Carnegie Hall, re- 
cently, for no cellist has deeper acquaintance with compo- 
sers of his own native land. He chose the following siake: 
“Nocturne” (Boris Levenson), “Indian Lament” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), “Orientale” (Cui), and “Serenade” (Glazou- 
noff). The originality and strange minor melodies made a 
deep impression on the very musical audience, so much so 
that the cellist had to add another Russian piece. Rose 
Diamond was at the piano. 


Mrs. Doolittle’s Summer Plans 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, concert pianist and pedagogue, 
is one of the few who, in order to accommodate her many 
interested pupils, finds it necessary to teach at her New 
York studio, 536 West 112th street, during the heated term. 
Courses of twenty lessons in technic demonstrating the 
scientific principles of tone production and their application 
to Chopin etudes, as well as many of the modern composi- 
tions, are given by Mrs. Doolittle. Her classes are limited 
so as to assure individual attention to each member. 





Grace Bradley in Demand 


Grace Bradley, American contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has sung at many club concerts this sea- 
son as well as appearing as Fricka in “Walkiire” at the last 
performance of the season. She was also soloist at the 
final Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her manager, Annie Friedberg, is receiving many 
inquiries for concert dates next season and a full season 
is expected for this artist next winter. 


Kuhnle Students | in Secsad Recital 


There were nineteen numbers on the very interesting pro- 
gram presented in Presser Hall, Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, May 11, by pupils of Laura De Wald-Kuhnle, 
teacher of voice and expression. This was the second suc- 
cessful recital given recently by Kuhnle students. 


Carylna Pupil Scores in Brooklyn 


Pauline Cushman, soprano and artist pupil of Kathryn 
Carylna, was the soloist with the University Glee Club of 
Brooklyn at its concert in the Academy of Music on April 
20, where her success was so pronounced that she was re- 
engaged for the May 19 concert. 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA PROVES 
OF VALUE TO THE CHILDREN 


Memory Contests and Instruction Meet with Hearty 
Response 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 15.—Ever since coming to Cleve- 
land, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has manifested an intense interest in the 
children of school age. He believes that any normal per- 
son needs only to be familiar with good music in order to 
enjoy it, and has no use whatever for musical pedaritry. 
This season five children’s concerts were given by the or- 
chestra, and besides the brief program notes Mr. Sokoloff 
talked so illuminatingly that more than one grown-up ex- 
pressed a desire to be allowed to attend all the concerts 
because of the talks. 

Besides the five concerts above mentioned, concerts were 
given in the suburbs and community centers, so that a very 
diverse public was reached. Special rates were given to 
music students in high schools, both junior and senior, music 
school settlements, private schools and colleges, as well as 
pupils of recognized music teachers. i 

he total result has been a great quickening of interest 
in good music—an interest reflected not only in the attend- 
ance at the symphony concerts, but also in the purchase of 
music and the records to be played on the various reproduc- 
ing instruments. All this musical activity had a focus in 
the second annual music memory contest for the schools of 
Greater Cleveland. There was nothing compulsory about 
the contest. That is, each school through its special music 
teacher and principal decided for itself whether or not, to 
a the terms of the general invitation. 

Thirty schools accepted this year and there were thirty 
pupils in each team Aten senior and junior high schools, 
elementary schools, parochial and private schools, and four 
suburban schools. A list of fifty compositions was studied 
intensively for six weeks, although the list was available 
at the opening of the orchestra season and at each popular 
Sunday concert, at least one number from the list was 
played and so indicated on the programs, 

From the list of fifty, excerpts from ten were played by 
the orchestra. Not always did it begin to play at the begin- 
ning of the selection. The selections were announced to 
the orchestra by number, and Director Sokoloff made his 
selection on the stage. No member of the orchestra knew 
what he would announce next. 

The following is the list played and the way the contest- 
ants had to write on the heavy tagboard cards, eight and 
a half by eleven inches, furnished each pupil : 

The Second Annual 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 
under the auspices of 
The Musical Arts Association 


an 
The Cleveland Orchestra 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 
March 18, 1922, in Masonic Hall 





Score Values 
Composition........ 2 Points 
Composer. .......5 2 Points 
Name-— Nationality.......... 1 Point 
School— Y% Point will be deducted 
from total for each word 
misspelled ow, omitted, not 
to exe 
No. Titles Composer Nationality 
1 Symphonic Poem, Finlandia....... NE io. ov awn es Finnish 
2 inuet from symphony in E flat..Mozart .........+. German 
3 Prelude to “The Deluge”’......... Saint-Saens ....... French 
4 March of the Sardar from j 
“Cc i Skétches”.......... Ippolitoff-Ivanoff .. Russian 
5 The Young Prince and the Young 3 
Princess from “Scheherazade”. . Rimsky-Korsakoff .. Russian 
6 Allegretto Scherzando from 
Symphony ee pe Sa Beethoven ........ German 
7 Ride of the Valkyries from 
EG TENE Foidin oo eee sci'aes Waster... vsiceds German 
8 Andante Cantabile from String t 
Duartet, a LPs ivecccedecccuc’ Tschaikowsky ..... Russian 
9 Berceuse (Cradle Song) trom 
SEI SC abd bt o's ou 640-98 6 0% ROE 03st Aon be French 
10 Rakoczy March from “The 
Damnation of Faust’’....-..... Werth bia. ckcdeuks French 


Grade neatness 


A perfect score for a team of thirty was fifteen hundred, 
and two schools tied with a score of fourteeh hundred and 
ninety-nine each. The first prize is a bronze tablet donated 
by the women’s committee of the Symphony Orchestra, and 
it has a space where the names of the successive winning 
teams may be placed and the date of winning. The tied 
teams drew lots for the tablet. A second prize of a Victrola 
was donated by Louis Meier, the president of the Associa- 
tion of Talking Machine Dealers of Northern Ohio. A gold 
filled pin was awarded to the individual pupil having the 
highest mark in each school. These pins were furnished 
by the women’s committee. The Musical Arts Association 
presented five season tickets for the next season’s symphony 
concerts of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra to the 
supervisors or teachers responsible for the training of the 
five highest teams in the contest, to be used in the school 
as a reward of merit for musical work. The nine highest 
teams were guests of the Musical Art Association at one 
concert each for the remaining concerts of the season. 

While the judges were out, marking the cards, a charm- 
ing program was played for the children, the numbers 
being from the list for next season's contest. It was really 
an inspiring occasion. No one who has not been present 
can appreciate the intensity of interest and appreciation 
shown by the children. One is also impressed by the envy 
displayed on the part of the grownups at the certainty of 
musical knowledge displayed by the children. As the na- 
tional conference of music supervisors is to be held in 
Cleveland at the time of next year’s contest the interest will 
be doubled. : 

While the music memory contest is a general quickener, 
the orchestra, co-operating with the Board of Education, 
has been carrying on another form of work, which is more 
specific and of incalculable value. On Saturday —- 
from 9 to 12 o'clock, thirty teachers, all members of the 
orchestra, have been teaching nearly 700 boys and girls from 
the junior and senior high schools of the city free of 
charge every instrument played in a symphony orchestra 
except the oboe and bassoon. Pupils of those two instru- 
ments were too few to warrant employing the time of a 
teacher and were sent to the Music School Settlement. The 
largest classes, of course, were of violin pupils, but not all 
pupils were taught in classes—only the beginners, in fact. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Those sufficiently advanced were given individual instruc- 
tion, but from two to four pupils were allowed to share 
the same hour. : 

Harry Clark, a member of the orchestra, has been super- 
visor of school bands and orchestras for two years, and 
Russell V. Morgan, director of music in East Technical 
High School, where the Saturday morning classes were held, 
acted as registrar and director in co-operation with Mr. 
Clark. Some of the unusual ensemble instruments were 
furnished by the Board of Education, the schools, the Musi- 
cal Art Association and private individuals. Of course, 
there had to be some weeding out of pupils who came with 
instruments that were worthless; of others who were ir- 
regular or so deficient in musical ability that instruction 
was wasted upon them. But even after a rule that three 
successive absences would bring about dismissal was estab- 
lished, the total shrinkage of the year did not reach two 
hundred. It was found that nearly every child who became 
at all proficient was to continue with private teachers during 
the summer months. As most of the orchestra men have 
summer engagements that take them out of the ciy, this 
means a large increase of pupils for the private a 


“Tt’s All True” About Rea 


Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano, is the heroine of a 
widely circulated syndicated feature story which tells, among 
other things, how Miss Rea won an operatic engagement 
by singing the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” over the 
telephone to an impresario. It also brings to light the fact 
that Miss Rea is a descendant of Edgar Allan Poe and that 
she is an exceedingly adroit designer and maker of clothes. 
The odd part of it-is that it is all true! 


Three Michigan Dates for Leginska 


Among other engagements already booked for her next 
season, Ethel Leginska will play three Michigan dates—De- 
troit on January 30, Lansing on February 2, and Flint on 
February 5. Local managers have evinced an unusual inter- 
est in the fact that this pianist is to appear again in a full 
recital program, and engagements are being booked for her 
accordingly. 





“The Mountebanks” Proves Popular 


Easthope Martin’s successful, quartet cycle, “The Mounte- 
banks,” was recently performed with success by The Uni- 
versity Quartet of Lincoln, Neb. (Lillian Polley, soprano; 
Homer Compton, tenor; Mme. Gilderoy Scott, contralto, 
and H. ©. Ferguson, baritone), the occasion being the 
annual convention of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation. The press makes special reference to Mme. Gii- 
deroy Scott's artistry in her singing of the contralto num- 
ber, “The Dusk of Dreams.” 

The Artone and several other mixed quartets have now 
made this beautiful cycle a permanent addition to their 
repertory. 


Mme. Carylna’s Dance-Musicale 

On April 29, Kathryn Carylna, New York vocal teacher, 
gave her third Dance-Musicale of the season at her 
beautiful studio, 257 West 86th street, which was attended 
by a large number of musicians. Among those contribut- 
ing to the musical performance were Mrs. William Red- 
dick, Georgia Shutt, Florence Brewster, Marion O'Neal 
and William Kearney. 


Douglas Stanbury Fills Festival Date 
Douglas Stanbury, baritone, was called to Toronto re- 
cently to appear as soloist at a large music festival, Mr. 
Stanbury’s appearances will be in conjunction with some of 
Toronto’s famous choirs, The young singer scored success 
during New York’s Music Week, singing light ditties to the 
delight of a huge audience of children. 


J. C. Freeman Wrote Violin Article 


In the issue of May 11 of the Musicat Courter there ap 
peared an article entitled “Violin Holds Unique Position,” 
which was written by J. C. Freeman of the Rudolph Wur- 
L.tzer Company. An error was made in the initials. 


Julius Roentgen Awarded Honorable Mention 


It has been announced that Julius Roentgen, of Amster 
dam, was awarded, honorable mention for his string quar 
tet which was submitted to the Berkshire Prize jury 
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the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail— 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 
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To hear a master- 
piece on the 
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to portray one’s : 
individual emo- 
tions on this i 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
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blended perfect- 
ly with the §f§ 
manufactures. : 
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Steinway piano : 
of international 5 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 43) 
solos and duos, and a reading by Pearl Carter, a vocal 
duet by May Walker and Ruth Keahey, and a violin solo 
by Gladys Steadham, were added. J. P. M. 

Ridgewood, N. J.-The Cecilia Society of *this flour- 
ishing New Jersey suburb of New York was founded ten 
years ago by Elizabeth D. Leonard, then the solo contralto 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Annual con- 
certs have been given, with distinguished soloists, and that 
of May 1 was a fine success. There are ninety singers in 
the club, and the soloists at the last concert were Helen 
Yorke, coloratura soprano, and Chief Capoulican, with Mr. 
Spross as their accompanist (Mrs. Joseph Draney is the 
club accompanist). Miss Yorke pleased everyone with her 
fine voice, and the Indian chief no less so. The club be- 
longs to the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Leonard attended the meetings held recently in Atlantic 
City. B. 

Roanoke, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

Rockford, Ala.—The citizens of Rockford and sur- 
rounding country enjoyed a splendid treat when the Rad- 
cliffe Chautauqua was here holding two performances daily 
for three days. J, P.M. 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Samson, Ala.—The B Sharp Music Club was enter- 
tained by Mrs, P. Kilgore and Alberta Martin a few days 
ago. Lois King sang a Carrie Jacobs Bond song, Rusha 
White read “The Life of Mozart,” Mrs. Kilgore gave a 
splendid reading, and Miss Warren Faulk played several 
selections. J. P. M. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The Hertzberg Musical Club 
(members of the piano class of Clara Duggan Madison) met 
with Mrs. Eli Hertzberg April 15, at which time an interesting 
Grieg program was given with the following participating : 
Catherine Patrick, Rowena Johnston, Felice Kimball, Olga 
Seiser, La Rue Loftin and Mrs. Madison. 

The Scottish Rite Choir—Walter Dunham, organist; 
William Turner, tenor; Elsa Harms, contralto; Mrs. G, E. 
Gwinn, soprano, and Fred Daggett, bass—gave a program 
of solos, duets and quartets when the ceremony of the re- 
lighting the tapers was held at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
April 16. Rev. Hugh McLellan also made an address. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, 
president, entertained with the last musicale of the season 
April 24, at which time an enjoyable program, arranged by 


Mrs. L. L. Marks, was given. Those who appeared were: 
Mabelle New Williams, violinist; Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, so- 
prano; Clara Duggan Madison, pianist; Nora Duessen, 


reader; Mrs. Heathe Hay, soprano, of Mission, Tex. (the 
club has an auxiliary at this place), and a male quintet, the 
members of which are Glenn Law (first tenor), Charles 
Stone (second tenor), Howell James (baritone), Fred 
Daggett (first bass), and Edward McKenzie (second bass). 
The accompanists were Mrs. Edward Sachs, Walter Dun- 
ham, Mrs. J. W. Hoit and Roy Nobles. At the conclusion 
of the program the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
was led by the quintet, with Walter Dunham at the piano. 

Leopold Godowsky, master pianist, was presented in re- 
cital April 26 by M. Augusta Rowley. A decidedly en- 
thusiastic audience greeted the well known artist as he 
stepped on the stage, and the enthusiasm continued until, 
after each group, encores were necessary. His command of 
technic is astounding, and his use of the pedal was a valu- 
able lesson in itself. The program consisted of numbers 
by Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin-Liszt, Chopin, Ravel, De- 
bussy, Liadow, Scriabin, Liszt and Godowsky. A group 
of particular interest consisted of seven numbers from his 
celebrated “Triakontameron.” 

Roy Wall, baritone, of San Antonio, was presented in 
recital at Our Lady of the Lake College April 27, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Lawrence Allen Meadows at the piano. Mr. 
Wall’s voice is of fine, resonant quality and good range, 


and he has a keen sense of interpretation. His program 
included numbers by Handel, Quilter, Sarri, Giles Higgins, 
Lieurance, Logan, Vanderpool, Donizetti, Burleigh and 
— and a group of old Irish songs. S. W. 


“op Ga.—The music committee of the Woman’s 
arta gave Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” at the 
home of A Fred Gunn on April 25. Mrs. Fleming, Mrs. 
Miller, Mrs. Burwell, Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Forester were 
hostesses of the occasion. This is a notable achievement for 
the city and the club women. Mrs. Roy Wilson read the 
opera, the music of the score following, played by Mrs. 
Gunn, the most important solos, ensembles and duets being 
sung by members of the club, led by Mrs. Forester and Mrs, 
Marvin Pound. P.G. 
Springfield, Mass.—The second annual concert ap- 
pearance of the Christ Church Choristers, a sixty-two voice 
choir which has had long and intensive training under 
Thomas oy (choirmaster of Christ Church here since 
1911), am ce before a large Auditorium audience re- 
cently. 1 male conducted and played some of the piano 
pore ler for the soloists, being ably assisted on both 
piano and organ by Lucius Harris. The first half of the 
elaborate program was devoted to sacred themes by the full 
surpliced choir, including Gounod’s “Babylon’s Wave,” the 
quaint old Arcadel “Ave Maria,” Tschaikowsky’s “Legend 
of the Christ Child and ithe Rose,” and the same composer's 
“How Blest Are They,” Bortniansky’s “Gloria in Excelsis” 
and Clarence Dickinson’s “List to the Lark,” with its unique 
chime introduction, soprano announcements and full choral 
climaxes for all three verses. In the second half the choir 
did full justice to compositions by Sydenham, Arensky, 
Warner, Milligan- -Burniston, Hadley and Gevaert. Milli- 
an's negro spiritual, “What Kind 0’ Shoes You Gwine to 
ear?” was one of the best of these. The soloists were 
Master Franklin Knight, Jr., a remarkable violin il of 
Ada Allen Chadwick; Charles Swift, soprano, and Robert 
J. Brice, Jr., another soprano, The violin numbers were 
played with extraordinary skill and clarity, and the two 
singers acquitted themselves with credit. eggs: | 
Moxon has had large experience in training such a choir. 
His own training was acquired at the London Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, with Dr, Cuthbert Harris, and at the Lon- 
don Choristers’ College. He first arrived in this country 
pr years ago, has a large and influential Re ee! 
of pupils throughout this section. 
Union S$ Ala.—A choir of twenty voices ai 
“My Redeemer Lives,” a beautiful Easter cantata, on Easter 
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Sunday evening at the Presbyterian Church. Mable Moore, 
organist, was assisted by Mrs. E. G. Ramsey and F, A. 
Mundis, violinists, and F. K. Sims, Jr., read the text of 
the cantata between numbers. Callie Pickett rendered a 
beautiful vocal solo, accompanied by Mrs. W. F. Crittenden, 
before the Missionary Society on Monday afternoon. 

J.P 


Victoria, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Washington, D. C.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Zanesville, Ohio.—The recital, May 15, by the piano 
pupils of Mrs. Charles Francis Chappeleur was of unusual 
interest. It was given at the Chappeleur home. Helen 
Giga, who has finished the Leschetizky course and Edna 
Henderson and Buel Mason, were the artists of this recital. 
R.M.C. 


Sterner Pupils Are Prominent 


Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic soprano, pupil of Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, of the New York School of Music and Arts, 
was soloist at a concert in Simpson M. E. Church, Scran- 
ton, Pa., April 4. She sang Weber’s aria, “Ocean, Thou 
Monster,” and songs by modern composers. Rocco Car- 
cione, tenor, was specially engaged for the big Caruso 
memorial concert at Wilmington, N. C., May 9, when his 
singing led the Wilmington Star to say: “Perhaps the sing- 
ing of Rocco Carcione was the most pleasing number ; his 
complete mastery of the Italian interpretations of Caruso’s 
favorite songs was splendid.” Arline Edgerton Felker, an- 
other Sterner pupil, was chairman of this notable concert. 
Samuel Burkholder, pictured in the May 11 issue of the 
Musicat Courter as conductor of the Olivet (Ill.) Uni- 
versity Choral Society, which gave “The Redemption” last 
month, is likewise a Sterner pupil. Students of the Sterner 
institution, the New York School of Music and Arts, are 
prominent leaders in their various communities. 


D’Alvarez Fills Dates on Way to Coast 


Despite the fact that a strenuous and busy season has 
been mapped out for Marguerite D’Alvarez this summer 
in Australia, the noted contralto, who is now en route 
there with her party, has been alternating trains with 
concert appearances all the way across the continent. 

Mme, D’Alvarez left New York May 7, sang at the 
Syracuse Festival on May 8, and on May 9 appeared at 
the Auditorium Theater in Chicago at a benefit perform- 
ance for the Emerson Settlement. Concerts followed at 
Edmonton on May 15, Calgary May 16, Vancouver May 
18, and Victoria May 19. Mme. D’Alvarez made such a 
fine impression at her Calgary recital that she was imme- 
diately engaged for a Canadian tour of at least six dates 
in February, 1923. 


Salmond to Remain Here This Summer 


Felix Salmond, the English cellist, has decided to remain 
in America during the summer. He is devoting much time 
to making up his programs for next season and spends 
week-ends with friends in the country. Like all English- 
men, he is very fond of horseback riding, tennis, golf and 
other outdoor sports. It is his idea to become acquainted 
with American tastes and habits by living among Ameri- 
cans in their home away from the city life. Mrs. Salmond 
and his two young children will join him later in the sum- 
mer. aa a 
Dubinsky-Stopak-Levitzki Trio 

An evening of chamber music took place, May 15, at the 
residence of Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Garbet, 113 East 81st street. 
when trios by Schubert and Tschaikowsky were played by 
Mischa Levitzki (piano), Joseph Stopak (violin) and 
Viadimir Dubinsky (cello). There was a big gathering of 
musicians and music lovers, 


Stuart Ross to Have Busy Summer 


After a successful spring tour with Rosa Ponselle, 
Stuart Ross is preparing for a very active summer_in Har- 
rison, Me., where he will be the assistant to Frederick 
Bristol and also play for opera classes to be conducted by 
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PORTLAND ENTERTAINS OREGON 
FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Portland, Ore., May 19.—With Nettie Greer Taylor in the 
chair, the Oregon Federation of Music Clubs held its bien- 
nial meeting at the Benson Hotel on May 8. Plans were dis- 
cussed for the uplift of Music in Oregon. Among the inter- 
esting speakers were Mrs. Taylor; John Landsbury, dean of 
music at the University of Oregon ; William F. Gaskins, 
dean of music at the Oregon Agricultural College; Mrs. 
C. Hilton Turvey, W. Nelson Collins, Evelyn McCluskey, 
George Hotchkiss Street, Frederick W. Goodrich, Frank 
L. Shull and Mrs. Percy Lewis. Much stress was placed 
on making music a matter of compulsory education in the 
public schools. Talks were made on “Music Week” and 
“Music Memory Contests.” Music was furnished by mem- 
bers of the MacDowell Club, Monday Musical Club and the 
Cadman Musical Club. Delegates from clubs throughout 
the State were in attendance. A banquet was served in the 
Tyrolean Room in the Benson Hotel. Officers were elected 
as follows: Lillian Jeffreys Petri, president; Mrs. Warren 
E. Thomas, first vice-president; Mrs. Walter May, second 
vice-president; Eva Hadley, recording secretary; Elizabeth 
Johnson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Carl Grissen, treas- 
urer; Frederick W. Goodrich, auditor; Carrie Beaumont, 
William F, Gaskins and Nettie Greer Taylor, directors. 


MISCELLANEOUS Notes, 


The last municipal concert of the season took place at the 
Public Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, May 7, when the 
following prominent soloists appeared: Marguerite Carney, 
soprano; Nina Dressel, contralto; Mrs. W. H. Chatten, 
contralto; Rose Friedle-Gianelli, contraito; Bernado Hen- 
derson, soprano; Mrs, Ray M. Landsworth, soprano; Mrs. 
W. R. Swart,. soprano, and Helen Fromme-Schedler, so- 
prano. All are from the studio of Rose Coursen-Reed. H. 
G. Knight, flutist, assisted. The accompanists were Florence 
Youney and Edgar E. Coursen. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. 

At the annual meeting of the Oregon Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson, dean; Paul Theodore 
Stucke, sub-dean; Winifred Worrell, secretary; Milly Can- 
field, treasurer; L. J. Werschkul and Daniel H. Wilson, 
auditors. 

John Claire Monteith, prominent baritone, has returned 
from’ Tillamook, Ore., where he gave a successful ;ecital 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. 

Otto Wedemeyer, George Hotchkiss Street and Kathryn 
Crysler Street, well known vocal teachers, have joined the 


faculty of the Ellison- White Conservatory of Music, of 
which David Campbell is the efficient director. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus of Portland, William Mansell 
Wilder, director, recently gave a successful concert in the 
new auditorium at The Dalles, Ore. The soloists were 
Alice Price Moore, contralto, and Sergeant Patterson, bari- 


tone. 

The Portland Ladies’ Quartet has filled a number of im- 
portant scgnerpents this season. The organization is com- 
posed of Ella Hoberg Tripp, soprano; Josephine Knutson, 
mezzo soprano; Elizabeth Johnson, contralto; Jessie Ham- 
mond, contralto. 

William Mansell Wilder has been appointed organist and 
director of the choir of the First Baptist Church, his ap- 
pointment to take effect September 1. 

The Columbia Ladies’ Orchestra, Mrs. E. L. Knight, con- 
ductor, played at a luncheon given by the Women’s Research 
Club for Disabled War Veterans. J.R.O. 


SACRAMENTO HAS A 
BUSY MUSIC WEEK 


Sacramento, Cal., May 15,—Sacramento’s Music Week, 
which has just closed, was a great success. There were 
many interesting recitals in_the various schools of the 
city and in private studios. One of the most interesting of 
the school affairs was the playing of the Beethoven fifth 
sonata for violin and piano by Russel Keeney and Ethel 
Sleeper in the auditorium of the high school. The Martine 
School gave several praiseworthy affairs at the school. 
Mrs, Chas. Mering presented some of her vocal students 
and Percy Dow gave a lecture on early forms. A. Wilmer 
Oakes and some of his advanced violin students played 
a few old compositions for three and four violins for a 
select few at his studios. Henry Marvin and Mrs. Marvin 
gave a fine recital of both violin and piano numbers at their 
studios. Together with the activities of the musicians of 
the “Days of °49 Celebration,” the week was crammed 
full of music. 

The Whiskers Club, now numbering about ten thousand 
members, has a club orchestra unique in that the members 
play without notes. A finer bunch of “fakirs” was never 
congregated together. Improvisations are the rule here. 

A. W. O. 


Victoria Acclaims Mme. Lugrin-Fahey 


Victoria, B. C., May 18.—Although Mme. Lugrin-Fahey 
was not born in Victoria, she came here when she was 
very young, and it was here that she first sang in public. 
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Therefore Victorians feel that no matter where this singer 
may live or how far afield she may travel, she belongs 
in this old world city of the young West. It was because 
of this, doubtless, that hundreds of people gathered at 
the docks when the boat bearing Lugrin-Fahey arrived 
from the mainland. She had been away for nearly two 
years and it was a wonderful homecoming. The singer's 
arms were loaded with flowers as she came along the 
gangway, and so great was the crowd of people around 
her motor that police were obliged to clear the way for 
the rest of the traffic. 

The Royal Victoria Theater, where Mme. Lugrin-Fahey 
gave her concert on Friday, May 5, was crowded with 
enthusiastic admirers, and the general opinion was that 
beautiful as this artist’s voice has always been, it has 
From in strength and purity. Her program, which was 
1appily chosen, featured some things new to Victoria 
audiences, as well as some of the songs which the singer 
has given on other occasions, and which are favorites 
that never seem to tire. There were such contrasting 
numbers as Greig’s dainty “To a Water Lily” and “Pace, 
Pace Mio Dio” to the tragic “Loreley,” a new song by 
Gertrude Ross, “The Cowboy's Lullaby,” proved very 
popular, Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose” evoked tremendous 
applause. But perhaps the greatest enthusiasm was shown 
when the artist sang her request numbers which were 
encored again and again. 


Mme, Lugrin-Fahey will make a tour of the coast 
cities during the next six weeks, and will then take a 
short holiday at her mother's seaside home, “The Breakers,” 
She expects to have a busy fall and winter season. During 
her western tour Mrs. A, J. Gibson is acting as her ac- 
companist. Mrs. Gibson has the reputation of being a most 


sympathetic accompanist. Her playing is never obtrusive, 
always dependable, and she has brilliancy of execution when 
that is called for. N. B. L. 


Nancy Hitch Gives Program 


Nancy Hitch, contralto, whe for the past season has wor 
recognition through her solo work in the Schumann Club, 
gave a program of songs, Monday evening, May 8, at the 
studio of Percy Rector Stephens. Her program, consisting 
of Old Italian, German, French and English, was given with 
distinctive finish. Particularly intere sting was her singing 
of Gismonda’s aria from “Ottone.” 

Lee Cronican at the piano played Miss Hitch’s accom- 
paniments commendably. 


Letz Quartet Re-engaged for Hartford 


The Letz Quartet has been reengaged by the Musical 
Club of Hartford, Conn., to give a concert next February, 


So pleased were the members of the club with the program 
given by the quartet at its last appearance there that it de- 
cided to have the players for its chamber music concert 


this year as well. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ROANOKE’S FIRST MUSIC WEEK 
PROVES A DECIDED SUCCESS 


Founders’ Day Recital Attracts—Kazim Shrine Temple Band 
Gives Program—Sacred Concert—“A Persian Garden” 
Sung--Edward Morris in Recital—School 
Programs—Notes 


Roanoke, Va., May 15,—Roanoke’s first Music Week 
celebration—May 4 to 10—came to a close on Wednesday 
night, and it was a distinct success. It with the 
Founders’ Day recital of the Thursday Morning Music Club 
at Thurman & Boone’s Music Salon, in which vocal and 
instrumental pupils from Hollins, Virginia and Elizabeth 
colleges participated. 

On Saturday the Kazim Shrine Temple Band gave a con- 
cert in Elmwood Park, and the quartet choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church , composed of Mrs. Thomas Thornton, 
soprano; Alice G. Hawley, contralto; Harry Nash, tenor, 
and Lee Rogers, bass, gave a short program at each of the 
local hospitals, 

On Sunday all the church choirs co-operated by having 
special music as far as possible, and in the afternoon at the 

Park Theater a sacred concert was given which included 
the singing of several familiar hymns by the audience, led 
Bt Hammond Larson, director of Greene Memorial Church 

oir; “By Babylon's Wave” (Gounod), sung by the choir 
of Christ Episcopal Church, under the direction of Gordon 
H. Baker; a duet from “Stabat Mater” (Rossini), with 
Mrs. Beverly Wortham, soprano, and Mrs. Sidney Small, 
contralto, and “Gallia” (Gounod), sung by a large chorus 
directed by Mrs. Beverly Wortham. he accompanists 
were Mrs. E. G, Baldwin, Blanche Deal, Peter Rasmussen 
and Clinton Eley. 

Monda evening, in Thurman & Boone’s yy Salon, “A 
Persian Garden” (Liza Lehmann) was oe 2 the follow- 
ing local artists: Sopranos—Mrs. George urt, Mrs. J. 
B. Bray and Ella T. Robertson; ete gael G. Haw- 
ley, Mrs. Sidney Small and Mrs. Robert Hatcher; tenors— 
Harry Nash, Everard Calthrop and Gordon H. Baker; 
bassos—Venable Moore, Dr. M. R. Faville and Holland 
Persinger ; accompanist—Helen Hiatt. 

Tuesday evening, at the New Market Auditorium, Edward 
Morris, pianist, was presented in concert by the Music 
Teachers’ Association. He was enthusiastically received 
by a good sized audience. 


Scuoot ProcraMs. 

During the entire Music Week the schools of the city 
participated. A concert was given by the children of Mel- 
rose School, assisted by the “Toy Symphony” under the 
direction of Nellie Stuart. A BE. Be of concerts were also 
a by local vocalists and instrumentalists at the Grand 

iano Company's music room. 

Much praise is due the Thursd poraing Music Club, 
which fostered this movement, com | especially to Florence 
C. Baird, chairman of the Music Week committee. It is 
hoped this will now be a yearly event. 


Notes. 


Mrs, Herbert B. Gregory has been elected president of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club to succeed Mrs. J. P. Filippo, 
resigned. At the last business meeting of the wae 
new directors were chosen as follows: Mrs. A. C. 
wood, Mrs. R. E. L. Shafer, Mrs. Beverly Wortham, id 
S. B. Pace, and Mrs. M. P. Watkins. 

The annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association 
was held May 3 at home of Mrs. N. L. Brophy. The 
following ofhcers were elected: Clinton Eley, president ; 
Daisy Gy eld, vice-president ; Brown, recording 

a 


secretary ; die Lyons, corresponding secretary; Frances 
Brophy, treasurer, and Mrs. Herbert ny 5 Wad 
correspondent. 


A Chev. G. Peminde Concert 


Chev. G. Lombardo, Italian tenor, vocal teacher and 
coach, and author of “The Art of Singing,” gave an un- 
usually successful demonstration of his work on May 21 at 
Tammany Hall, on which occasion he appeared as soloist 
and likewise presented seven of his advanced pupils. 

Mr. Lombardo, who “Un di all’ Azzuro gg ool 
from “Andrea Chenier,” “Celeste Aida” and “Ridi Pag- 
liacci,” was enthusiastically applauded for his artistic sing- 
ing. His voice is one of excellent quality and his delivery 
is of an appealing nature, 

Mr. Lombardo’s pupils who participated at his concert 
were William Aronson, baritone; D’ pAlvia, tenor ; 
Beavis Corvell, soprano; Frank R. Prina, tenor; Mi 
Keeley, baritone, and Michele Greco, tenor. Mr. Aronson 

from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi; “Zaza,” 


sang arias 
Leoncavallo, and Rubinstein’s “The Azra.” Signor D’Al- 
vira’s numbers were arias from “Elisir n fgan Doni- 


zetti; “Rigoletto,” Verdi; “Tosca,” Puccini, and “Fedora,” 
Giordano. ap: Cowell was heard in “Mountain Lovers,” 
W. H. ; “The Last Rose of Summer”; an aria from 
“Cavalleria Rasticana,” Ma and “At Dawning,” “f Md 
man, Mr. Prina rendered “Bella del suo Sorriso, 
and “Le Réve,” Massenet. Mr. Keeley gave “Danny ene 
Weatherly, and Handel’s ie Sleep, \ y Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” and Signor Greco 
liacci,” Leoncavallo; “Mother re hed 
“Tosca,” Puccini and Bartlett’s 
hye and Aronson sang a duet from “Madame 
fy, Puccini and as the closing number the quartet from 
igoletto,’ Verdi, with Misses Cowell and Snowden and 
Messrs. Lombardo and Aronson, was beautifully and effec- 
tively produced. H. H. Holder was the prec wy 


Josef Toft’s Violin Recital 

egie Chamber Music Hall was well filled May 19, 
ome ly mee Scandinavian people, to hear the first recital of 
their Tr fellow countryman, Josef Toft, artist-pupil of Kriens, 
with Ruth Ekberg, soprano, Erik 


along artistic eas’ te 
s with fire. 
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MARY 
GARDEN 


the world famous singer-artist 


Chicago Grand Opera Company 
will stop at 


Flagstaff, Arizona 


Easter Sunday 
April 16, 11:30 a. M. 


The troop will give a free 

concert for 30 minutes during 

the stop of their special train 
at the Santa Fe depot. 


All are welcome 
to this free will 
offering 





ENTHUSIASM OUT IN THE DESERT 


Howard BH. Potter, the hard working personal representa- 
tive of Mary Garden, sent the MusicaL CouRrIER a copy 
of this handbill, with which the Coconino Sun, the enter- 
prising newspaper of the sandy metropolis of Flagstaff, Ariz., 
announced in advance of the passing through of Director 
Mary and the Chicago forces. Unfortunately, Howard was 
too busy to send details of the “free will offering” made by 
the “troop” during its half-hour at the “depot.” 





imaginable occurred within her experience with those peo- 
ples. Anyway, young Mr. Toft played the concerto, and 
pieces by his teacher, as well as a “Petite Suite Suedoise” 
by his accompanist, Leidzen, with tremendous enthusiasm 
and life, and had to add encores. Miss Ekberg sang (in 
Swedish) Palmgren’s “Spring Song” and Leidzen’s 
“Wreckage” with prions mournful, longing voice, as 
befits the texts. Kriens’ “Love in April” was another sort 
of singing, brilliant, Mr 9 vet with twittering birds, 
trills, etc., a real song of rapture, and Miss Ekberg made a 
hit with it, adding an encore. Mr. Leidzen’s accompani- 
ments were likewise excellent. 


Edna Mampell a Busy Artist 


Edna Mampell, American contralto, whose successful re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall last fall gained for her much favorable 
comment from and public, has enjoyed an unusually 
busy season. liowing her New York recital the young 
pon fs was heard at many public and private recitals in 
See district, ons one pa an ae 7 

ecent engagements artist were at Fr 
on F 24, gee alge Saget other numbers Liza 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden,” On May 5 Miss Mampell 
made her operatic debut as Azucena in Verdi’s “Il Trova- 
tore” at the Longacre Theater, New York; on this occasion 
she won the instantaneous recognition of a “critical audience. 
On March 28 she was soloist at a concert giv 
Westchester Club in Mt. Vernon, rg cf On April 12 she 
appeared in concert at Yonkers, N. , and on A “ 
was heard in concert at the Passaic aie (N. -) High. 
i ob: she scored a tremendous s her artistic and 
see rendition of “Ah, mon fils.” ons “Le Prophete,” 


iss Mampell is contralto soloist at the Broadway Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, where her fine work is greatly 


Anita Rio Heard at Seymour School 
On May 18 Anita Rio gave a demonstration of the Fores- 
man Educati Records at the Seymour School of Music. 
Mme. St by Robert Foresman and 
the Columbia Phonograph Company as one eminently — 
for the children to imitate, a crystalline 


See 
+ oa 
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JOHANNES HAARKLOU 


On May 13 Johannes Haarkiou, dean of Scandinavian 
musicians and composers, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. He was born in Sondfjord, West Norway, 
and did not take up music until he was nearly twenty- 
five years old, studying first with the Norwegian organ- 
ists, Cappelen and Lindeman, and later in Leipsic and 
Berlin under EB. F. Richter, Jadassohn, Kretschmar, 
Bungert," Kiel and Haupt. From 1880 on he was or- 
ganist in Christiania and from 1885 to 1888 conducted 
popular symphony concerts there. His works, little 
known outside of Scandinavia, include five operas, four 
of which are frequently given in Norway, an oratorio, 
four symphonies and other orchestral works, a piano 
and a violin concerto, @ violin sonata, works for pianw, 
organ, and a number of songs. (Photo, 8. Genthe, 
Leipsic.) 


THE WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 


This orchestra, composed of fifty women musicians, was organized in the fall of 1921 by Mabel Swint Hwer, 
president of the organization, and already has achieved decided success under the efficient baton of J. W. F. 
Leman. These musicians are all members of the Philadelphia Music Club. (Photo by J. B. Green.) 


Mr. Gallico will close 
hisstudios June 
15 and two days 
later sail on the 
Rotterdam to spend 
the summer in Eng- 
land, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria and 
Italy. He will re- 
turn to America not 
later than October 1, 
in order to be here 
for the rehearsals of 
his oratorio, “The 
PAOLO GALLICO, 420°@upse,” which 
will be given its 
first performance in New York in the fall 
by the Oratorio Society of New York. Mr. 
Gallico will be kept busy newt season teach- 
ing @ large class of professional pianists. 
(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 


OVALE AUTH 


THE GREAT “PEOPLE'S THEATER,” BERLIN 
The people’s stage movement, which began in Berlin in the nineties and 
now has a splendid monument in the great People’s Theater on the Biilow- 
platz, has made tremendous strides all over Germany by virtue of the inter- 
est taken in it by the labor organizations and the Socialist party. Besides 
Berlin, where the league has over 100,000 members, there are now fifty 
associations organized after its model. Recently Frankfort, Munich, Dres- 
den, Danzig, Aachen, Krefeld, and eight smaller cities have been added. 
The parent body in Berlin acts as godfather to all of these organizations 
and ‘gives them the benefit of its experiences. Opera and concerts form an 
integral part of the scheme, and the renovated Kroll Theater in Berlin 
will soon crown the organizers’ labors in that respect. There is no country 
in the world where the masses are given such broad opportunity to see and 
hear the best of dramatic and operatic literature at ewtremely low prices 
as in Germany. 





ee 
GAY MacLAREN AND IDELLE 
PATTERSON, 
with “Toots,” out for a stroll in Cen- 
tral Park. 





JOHN MATTHEWS, THE ARTONE QUARTET AT THE ST. JOSEPH MUSIC FESTIVAL 
dramatic tenor, who received many The Artone Quartet was the last attraction presented at the recent St. Joseph, Mo., 
letters of commendation after his re- Music Festival, and much enthusiasm was manifested over the fine program heard 
cent appearance at a radio concert in and the artistic manner in which each number was given. The accompanying picture 
Philadelphia. Mr. Matthews has been shows (left to right, first row) Dicie Howell, soprano; Mrs. F. H. Hill, local man 
filling many engagements in the Hast ager; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; (second row) Francis Moore, pianist; Walter 

during the 1921-22 season. Greene, baritone, and James Price, tenor. 


TN 
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Buffalo's First Radio Broadcasting Station, WWT, 


Busy—Buffalo News ~* 


Buffalo, N, Y., May 10.—From the opening night of For- 
tune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company in “Aida” to. the 
closing “Trovatore” the Schubert-Teck Theater was filled 
to the doors with opera bos ry audiences, To Mr, Gallo, 
impresario and director, and Mai Davis Smith, local repre- 
sentative, Buffalo owes a debt of gratitude in bringing this 
splendid company presenting finished performances at mod- 
erate prices. The engagement proved so successful that 
Mr. Gallo has promised to include Buffalo in his annual 
visits. Anna Fitziu, Bianca Saroya, Elizabeth Amsdem, 
Josephine Lucchese, Sophia Charlebois, Nina Frascani, 
Anita Klinova, Alice Homer were all excellent in their 
various roles. Gilda Mercalle, a Buffalo girl, for three 
years Frank Watkins’ pupil before studying with Sembrich, 
made her operatic debut as Micaela, and was accorded a real 
ovation and a wealth of floral tributes. Giuseppe Agostini, 
Romeo Boscacci, Gaetano Tommasini, Nicolo D’Amico, 
Joseph Royer, Mario Valle, Natale Cervi and Pietro De 
Biasi filled the male roles convincingly. Ernest Knoch, 
music director, had his orchestra and chorus well in hand, 
scenery, costumes and lighting all contributing to the ex- 
cellent ensemble. 

MenveLssoun Cuor Hearn. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 200 mixed voices 
under the direction of H. A. Fricker, visited Buffalo April 
3, giving a concert in Elmwood Music Hall that was one of 
the outstanding musical features of the present season. Mai 
Davis Smith was local manager. Opening with the singing 
of “God Save the King,” then “America,” and closing with 
“The Star Spangled Banner” (the stirring choral arrange- 
ment by Geoffrey O’Hara, who was in the audience, as was 
also Ossip Gabrilowitsch), a program of exceptional beauty 
was heard, unaccompanied. The soloists were John: Bar- 
clay, baritone, and Ernest Seitz, pianist. 

Locat Cuors Active, 

The various choirs of the city presented unusually attrac- 
tive Easter music. At St. John’s Episcopal Church, C. H. 
Fenner, organist and choir director, a mixed chorus of thirty 
voices and quartet—Edna Zahm, Florence Davis, William 
McLtan and Bradley Yaw—sang Mr. Fenner’s “Missa in 
Memoriam” (first time in Buffalo, the second of his beau- 
tiful communion services. At the Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, under the leadership of William Gomph, organist, 
a large chorus choir sang selections from “The Messiah” 
at the evening service; this choir also gave Stainer’s “Cru- 
cifixion” at the Good Friday service with Richard Miller 
and Edmund Northrup soloists. Central Presbyterian 
Church, with its newly enlarged auditorium, was filled to 
the doors for the Good Friday music service, ‘Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” being given by a chorus of sixty voices, Wil- 
liam Wall Whiddit, organist and choir director (Mrs. Whid- 
dit assistant organist), Mr. Widdit filling the difficult task 
of director and tenor soloist in his usual capable manner. 

“Messiah” selections were given at the Easter evening ser- 
vice. Trinity Church choir, Seth Clark, organist-director, 
at a recent afternoon service gave James H, Rogers’ can- 
tata, “The Man of Nazareth.” 

The Municipal concert April 16 was a combination of 
vocal, band and organ numbers, the Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church quartet, Irwin Binder, organist, assisting. The band 
was under the direction of John Bolton, and William Gomph 
was director of the quartet. 

Burra.o’s First Rapio BroapcasTinG STATION, 


Buffalo's first radio broadcasting station, WWT, installed 
by McCarthy Bros. & Ford, in a room on the third floor 
of their building, was formally opened April 16, an excel- 
lent program being presented under the direction of Edward 
O'Dea. Those who contributed to the program were Webb's 
Novelty Entertainers, Boys’ Choir of St. Joseph’s Cathedral 
(Rey. Zumbusch, accompanist), Genevieve Abraham (so- 
prano), Harry Holsman (vocalist), K. S. Rybicki (pianist), 
Edna Zahm (soprano), Ethyol McMullen (accompanist), 
Edmund B,.. McCarthy, Hon. Ross Graves, Ernest Hartwell 
(superintendent of education), Albert Kinsey (president of 
Chamber: 6f Commerce), Rev. George Williams, Rev. M. J. 
Ahern (president of Canisus College), and A. H. Benzee 
(president of the Radio Association of Western New 
Programs will be sent out from WWT 
regularly every Thursday and Friday evening. 

“PaRSIFAL” AT Opera Reapinc CLus. 

Mrs. Howard Hamilton Baker, assisted by Clara Gent- 
zach McGuire, presented excerpts from “Parsifal” before 
a large audience consisting of members of the Opera Read- 
ing Club and their friends in Elmwood Music Hall April 17. 
Mrs. Baker outlined the opera and sang a number of the 
arias in illustration, Mrs. McGuire playing the preludes, 
motifs and. march, giving the remarkable delineation these 


two gifted women have made familjar. for: the. thirteen years 


of the existence of the Opera Reading Club. 
Scumsky Quartet Concerts. 

The two last’concerts of the Schilsky Quartet, under the 
local management of the Musical Institute, were given 
March 27 and April 6, in the Twentieth Century Hall, 
attracted good sized audiences. The quartet had the able 
assistance of Harry Gumpson, pianist, of New York (for- 
merly of Buffalo), in the Brahms quintet in F minor, which 
was given with brilliance and virility and contrasted charm- 
ingly with the Mozart quartet in B flat. The last concert 
presented the exquisite “Bird” quartet (Haydn) and_ the 
“Trout” quintet <Schubert), in which Arnold Cornelissen 
(piano) and-Philip Millonzi (double bass) gave valued as- 
sistance, the audience rewarding the Ee with unstinted 
applause. Other numbers were the dramatic adagio molto 
from op 41, No. 3, Schumann, and “Interludium and Valse” 
by Gl azounoff. The quartet has gained remarkably in its 
longer association. 

Rusinstein Cuorus Gives PLeasinc ProcRaM. 


The Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices (John Lund, 
conductor ; William Wirges, Jr., accompanist; Agnes Pres- 
ton Storck, soloist, and Ethyol ‘McMullen at the piano for 
Mrs. Storck) presented a age oar pr 4c Pl in the music 
room of the Iroquois Hotel, aril 6 Lund is an ex- 
cellent program maker the offerings "ol the chorus so 
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delighted the large audience that many of the numbers were 
rede Ruth Pettit, contralto, sang the short inci- 
dental solo in the Wagner ‘ ‘Spinning Song” with excellent 
effect, Mrs. Storck’s ability in interpretation, combined with 
beautiful tone production, is too well known to need com- 
ment, and though struggling with a cold, she sang with her 
usual fine effect, 
ILona McLeop Presentep 1n Recirat, 

Ilona McLeod, the fg agpe daughter of Jane Showerman 
McLeod, was present iano recital by her accomplished 
teacher, "Charlotte Smith, April 4. The Twentieth Century 
Colonial Hall was filled to the doors and the young artist 
was accorded hearty applause and many beautiful floral 
offerings, Her clean, fluent technic, excellent memory, un- 
usual poise and poetic interpretative ability were evidenced 
in her portrayal of her program of compositions by Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt, to 
which she was obliged to add several encore numbers. Miss 
McLeod is also an interpretative dancer and has been 
chosen to portray Beatrice in the Dante pageant. 

Curomatic Cius ProcraM. 


The Chromatic Club closed its twenty-fourth season 
April 1, a program in rhythmic expression presented by 
pupils of Helen Curtin, with Beatrice Turner at the piano, 
attracting one of the largest audiences of the year to Twen- 
tieth Century Hall. The dancers were Nettie Bauer, Ruth 
Keitsch, Janet Gisel, Florence Armstrong, Margaret Clark, 
Marjorie Harold, Ilona McLeod, Alice Burdick, Emma 
Aldag, Mrs. Karl Wilhelm, Louise Abel, Ann Welch, Dor- 
othy Gisel and Ruth Johnston, who delighted in their artis- 
tic dances to the music of Chopin, Debussy, Beethoven, 
Grieg and Kreisler, played by Miss Turner. Lillian Haw- 
ley Gearhart accompanied Ilona McLeod's solo dance, 
“Lotus Land” (Cyril Scott). 

Very interesting reports for the year were given by the 
various chairmen of committees, showing the club to have a 
membership of over 1,150 and being in excellent financial 
condition. A vote of thanks and regret was expressed to 
the retiring president, Evelyn Choate, and a welcome ex- 
tended the new officers as follows: President, Mrs. Robert 
W. Gallegher; vice-president, Jane Showerman McLeod; 
secretary, Dorethy Martin; treasurer, Agnes Mynter Rob- 
ertson; directors, Grace Horton Chester, Helen Cumpson, 
Mrs. S. W. Clement, Mrs. John Mesmer, Mrs. John Eckel, 
Mrs. George Critchlow, Lillian Hawley Gearhart and Mary 
Jauch. Mrs. John Mesmer is chairman of the program 
committee. 

Notes. 


The final students’ recital was held in Twentieth Century 
Colonial Hall, April 29, the rticipants being Beth 
Bowman, Anna St. James, Lillian Estrinn, Axilda Milligan, 
Gerald Stokes, pianists; Esther Kroeger, Dorothy Seiden- 
berg and Bertha Drecher, vocalists. These young students 
reflected great credit u their teachers—Jane Showerman 
McLeod, Miss Larned, Mme. Blaauw, Harry Cumpson, Miss 
Lynch, Mrs, Spire and Mr. Meyer. Ethyol McMullen was 
the official accompanist. 

Mary M. Howard presented her pupil, Mary Mehnert, 
in recital at the Musical Institute, April 7, in a program of 

iano solos, Mildred Grabenstatter (vocal pupil of Henry 
tong assisting, Mrs. Dunman, accompanist. In num- 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Schumann, Lil- 
lian Miller, Homer Grunn, Scarlatti and MacDowell, this 
sixteen year old girl evidenced unusual talent, application 
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and musicianship beyond her years, At a private hearing 
before some of the musicians and critics of the city she gave 
an excellent account of herself. 

_Mildred Kelling, another of Miss Howard’s talented pu- 
pils, ge her audience in her group of solos at the Bos- 
ton Club, April 12. 

Edward Hardy, organist of Grace Episcopal Church, gave 
the recital at the meeting of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, March 28, playing an excellent program. Laurence 
Montague, dean of the chapter, talked on his experience at 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year; William Benbow, 
dean; Clara Diehl-Montillon, sub-dean; Harry Whitney, 
treasurer; Mrs. Hurlburt, secretary; Miss Hutchinson, 
registrar. 

The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Cornelissen, 
conductor, gave its second concert in Elmwood Music Hall, 
before a good sized audience, when it presented: Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony and Goldmark’s overture, “Im 
Frihling,” closing with the “Rienzi” overture (Wagner), 
which brought forth enthusiastic applause for conductor and 
orchestra, Two compositions by Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, con- 
ducted by the composer and admirably played by the orches- 
tra, were written some years ago and dedicated to John 
Lund. The composer-conductor was heartily applauded for 
these scholarly compositions, “Elevation” and “Suppressed 
Sadness at the Joyous Feast.” 

The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, director, gave the last 
concert of the eighteenth season in Twentieth Century Hall, 
April 19, with John Barnes Wells, the tenor-composer of 
New York, as soloist for the third time. The audience was 
the largest of the season, enthusiastic alike over the choral 
numbers and the soloist’s artistic delivery. In response 
to the applause a number of Mr. Wells’ inimitable composi- 
tions were given. Christie Williams accompanied both the 
soloist and chorus. 

At the benefit concert for the Baraca-Philathea Union 
given in Elmwood Music Hall, April 25, the Guido Chorus, 
Hildred Morrow (soprano), Richard Miller (tenor), and 
Christie Williams (accompanist), furnished the program 
through the courtesy of George K. Staples, president, and 
A. A. Van de Mark, founder and director of the National 
American Music Festival. 

The Buffalo Orpheus, under John Lund’s admirable lead- 
ership, gave its final concert of the season in Elmwood 
Music Hall, April 17, to one of the largest audiences of the 
season. Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, pleased her hearers 
to such an extent that she was obliged to add a number of 
encores. The string orchestra lent assistance and variety 
to the program. Mr. Lund’s charming Spanish miniature 
was redemanded. William Gomph furnished his usual artis- 
tic and musicianly support at the piano. 

Florence Davis, solo contralto of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, sang a group of songs by McDermid, Moffatt and 
Haydn Wood at the meeting of the Mothers’ Club of St. 
John’s Church, which was held at the home of Mrs. Albert 
Clarke. Mrs. Noel Green was the accompanist and Mrs. 
Burton Fletcher the speaker. Miss Davis’ voice is grow- 
ing and improving steadily under the excellent instruction 
of Rebecca Cutter-Fox. ; : 

Adelaide Childs, of Medina; Lucille Johnson (Harpist) 
and Ethyol McMullen (accompanist), gave a concert in Me- 
dina, April 25. : 

Gretchen Rand gave some piano numbers at the College 
Club musicale recently. 

Helen Douglas, soprano; Dorothea Park-Lewis, cellist; 
Charles Schilsky, violinist, and Harry Cumpson, pianist, 
gave a concert at the Normal School, under the auspices 
of the Chromatic Club. RE 

The last free municipal organ concert, under the direction 
of Irwin Binder, given by Anna Joseffer, violinist; Imo- 
gene Pritchard, soprano; Arthur Dahlstrom, baritone; 
Harry Whitney, organist, and Irwin Binder, accompanist, 
attracted a good sized audience at Elmwood Music Hall, 
April 23. ee : ‘ 

Mrs. John Eckels’ violin choir gave two enjoyable pro- 
grams at the Lafayette and Technical High Schools re- 
cently. 

Delia Chapman, contralto, and Mrs. MacFarquhar, so- 
prano, pupils of Henry Dunman, have filled several engage- 
ments during the past month. L. H, M. 


Helen Bock Does Not Fear Stage Fright 


Helen Bock, who will make her formal entry into the 
concert field next season under the management of Annie 
Friedberg states that she does not fear stage fright, that 
she believes it to be a loss of control. To her there is some- 
thing exhilarating in being before an audience, and she says 
that she always plays her best when her responsibilities are 
the greatest. : : 

Upon being questioned regarding her attitude toward ultra 
modern music, Miss Bock stated that she does not find it 
interesting, for she hears in it only noise. She prefers the 
old masters—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann and 
Chopin, and is very fond of Debussy too. When one is 
young and inexperienced in program making, the young pian- 
ist believes that it is wise to choose carefully from the 
classical and romantic literature. 


Emma Calve Writes Autobiography 
While abroad this summer Emma Calve will do some 
teaching, having taken several students with her from 
America. Djemma Vecla, Mme. Calve’s first pupil, also 
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will study with the famous singer. This young Aus- 
tralian artist has won much praise for herself during the 
past winter singing in opera at Monte Carlo. 

Mme. Calve will return to America in October, her first 
appearance being in Montreal on October 22. November 
4 and 5 she will be soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Forty-five engagements already have been 
booked for Mme. Calve during the period she will be 
here, from October, 1922, until April 15, 1923. Her tour 
will extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. Dur- 
ing the past season she has filled more than thirty en- 
gagements in America, no less than nine of which were 
in New York. 

The diva has written a book of her life and it will 
appear in serial form in six issues of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, commencing in a July number. The book will 
be published by D. Appleton & Company, well illustrated, 
immediately after the conclusion of the work in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Fay Foster’s Extraordinary Versatility 


For Fay Foster the season of 1921-22 was the busiest of 
her entire professional career. Her activities have increased 
to surprising proportions both in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Foster makes a specialty of dramatic readings with 
musical accompaniments, thereby breaking away from the 
old form of dry recitations, thus adding much charm to her 
offering. Her classes both in New York and Philadelphia 
showed extraordinary results not only in this particular 
work but also in vocal art as well. 

Miss Foster also finds time to compose. Her operetta, 
“The Land of Chance,” has been successfully performed 
many times in different parts of the country, notably in 
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Norfolk, Va., where it was given three consecutive perform- 
ances to crowded houses at the Opera House with full or- 
chestra and a cast of almost two hundred. 

The Euphony Society of New York presented this charm- 
ing work at a special performance at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, with a cast and chorus consisting of Miss Foster’s 
vocal and dramatic pupils. Another notable performance 
was under the auspices of the Philadelphia Music Club in 
the ballroom of Hotel Bellevue-Stratford; on this occasio1 
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ar of the leading parts were taken by Miss Foster's 
pupils, and the opera was presented under her personal 
training and direction. 

Miss Foster’s activities have not been solely confined to 
teaching and training pupils for the production of her-oper- 
etta; she has, in addition, written a number of new songs 
which will soon be published, Another operetta, from the 
pen of this gifted composer, will appear in the near future. 
In this work her mother, Alice Monroe Foster, collaborated, 
supplying the libretto and lyrics. 

Replying to a question whether the coming summer will 
be devoted to teaching and other professional work, Miss 
Foster stated emphatically that she will take a complete 
rest, despite the fact that numerous applications for lessons 
from all parts of the country have been received. Her cot- 
tage at Lavalette, N. J., now in course of construction, 
direct on the ocean front, and which is named “My Me- 
nagerie,” after Miss Foster’s popular song, will be finished 
the end of June. 
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Mes. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922, 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St, Louis, Mo., June 1, 1922. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. Detroit, 

Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922, 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
June, September and March. : 

Cc. ly, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 

Columbus, Ohio, June, July; Bellefontaine, Ohio, September. 

Beatrice S, Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas, 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 

Addye Yeargain. Hall (Mrs. Wm, John Hall), Musical Art Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th St., New York; New 
York City, June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., August 1; Jefferson 
City, Mo., Sept. 11. 

M: lius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Mad Ellen titdeheld Kansas City Conservatory ‘of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., May 22, June 26, July 31. 


DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June; Cleveland, July; Chicago, August. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street 
New York City, January 3; Portland, Ors., June 17, an 
Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, June 12. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. Summer class opens June 5. 

Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Una Paes Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., (ndianapolis, Ind, 

Isabel M, Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., June 

19 to July 22, 1922. 

Mrr. S. L. Van Ni » 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Joouney, 15, March 15, and May 15, 

Anna W, hitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9; New York City, 
June rae 4 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter, Ad- 
dress 617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, 
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Frances pe Vita Baw’s Puris’ RecirAt. 


On May 24, friends of members of Frances de Villa 
Ball’s piano class had an opportunity to hear these pupils 
in a studio recital, and to note the progress and careful 
training they had received. The first few children appear- 
ing on the program, although having studied but a very 
short time, gave a good account of themselves in the fol- 
lowing: “Chasing the Rabbit,” from “Alice in Wonder- 


land” (Frank Lyne), played by Rutherford Roesler; 
“Twinkling Stars” (Mana-Zucca), Margaret Boyce; “A 
Little Dance” (Rogers), Alice Stevens; “Blossom Waltz” 
(Manna-Zucca), Katherine Ebert. Juliana Kolling showed 


thoughtful preparation and poise in her performance of 
“Scherzo” (Schubert) and “Kathrinka’s Waltz” (Lane). 
Helen Lasner rendered with clarity and accuracy the 
Bach prelude and fugue No, 9. The first movement of 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 10, No. 1, was well memorized 
and played by Bertha Lasner, Margaret Buckholz dis- 
played a lov ely touch and a poetic imagination in her inter- 
pretation of Kriens’ “Mountain Moods.” Henrietta Trusty 
also revealed good tone expression in “Nocturne” No. 5, 
by Faure. MacDowell’s concert etude served to show to 


good advantage Louise Carty’s technical equipment as 
well as her power of interpretation. 

All of the pupils played without notes and were a 
distinct credit to thew efforts and: the training given 
by Miss de Villa Ball. 

Active Speaks- SEELEY PuPILs. 

The last public Baye by Speaks-Seeley pupils were 
great successes, Michael’s Hall, Amsterdam avenue, 
was filled on May ah and the young ladies who presented 
“Trial by Jury” registered a real triumph. Even some 
of the younger pupils showed poise and lovely tone emis- 
sion. Concerned in this comic opera were the following 


Speaks- —o pupils: The Learned Judge, E. Bramhall 
Childe; Plaintiff, Lillian Morlang; Counsel for Plaintiff, 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE 


New Orchestral Works 


“Bronwen” (overture), ae. fowl panies ie). Scotch Dances 
“Les Hommages"” (Symphon iw il (Symphony), 
“Gwyn” (Piano oneerto},  . n Concerto— 
Performed London Sym Goossens concerts, U. 8. A., 
Rio de | hy Gunton Vienna, etc. 


Agent for all worke Goodwin and Tahb, Percy St., London. 
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William McArthur Lennie; Defendant, Arthur Matthews; 
Usher, James Bell; Bridesmaids: Florence Boekel, Mary 


Dalrymple, Marie iger, Louise Growoll, Beas 
Monaghan, Alice Weinberg; Jurymen: S. H. Seeley, 
Foreman; L. E A 4 W. E. Smith, Emory White, 
W. F. Harpe E. Rogers, Willias Osborne, W. Oscar 


Holly, W. ie pie a. and H. C. Barber. 

The same work was also given under the auspices of 
the John Fraser Bryant Post, Women’s Auxiliary, being 
preceded by vocal numbers and recitations. Mrs. Seeley 
a the performances, and everyone engaged did 
well, 

Meuan Stupio REcIrAs. 


Helen Porter, soprano, and Samuel Roberts, tenor, with 
Marie Scammell Lewis at the piano, united in an invi- 
tation studio recital in the Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, 


May 21. The +. gave plenty of opportunity for 
these singers to show the great improvement made by 
them in the past year. It had on it Welsh, Scotch and 


child songs, as well as arias and songs by old and new 
composers. Notable on the program were songs by the 
American composers: Mabel ood Hill, Manna-Zucca, 
Pearl G. Curran, Wintter Watts, Deems Taylor, Russell 


and MacFadyen. 
Tonight, p heed 1, LeRoy Weil, baritone, assisted by 
Madeline Marshall, pianist, will be heard in a program 


of interesting vocal and piano numbers. 
Voss-De Tortnorr-Kress Procram. 

May 19, Baroness De Torinoff shared a recital with 
Grace C. Voss, at Hollis, L. 1. Field Club, when she 
sang (to the composer’s accompaniment) “America We 
Live For Thee,” by Krebs. Miss Voss was assisted by 
Olga B. Voss in a one-act farce, “The Crystal Gazer,” 
in which the sisters showed very great talent. Ma * 
the same patriotic song was sung at the Y. M. 
Memorial Day Service, and May it was sung at P. $ 
105, New York, the school joining in the refrain. 


Bunp Institute Primotrum Crus Arrair. 


May 25, an entertainment by the Primolium Club, New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind, took place 
there, with various musical and dramatic numbers. Thomas 
Manzi played Guilmant’s march in D on the organ; How- 
ard Strickland played Thome’s violin piece, “Simple Con- 
fession,” and Messrs. Wartenberg Manzi played the 
piano duet, “Concert Polonaise” (Engelmann). Several 
playlets were given, including also the Quarrel Scene 
from “Julius Cesar.” The Primolium Club song was also 
sung. 
Amy Grant’s Opera RECITALS. 

Increasing attendance and interest has been manifested 
throughout the season in the Thursday morning recitals 
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by Amy Grant of operas, with piano wee by Law- 


rence Schauffler. 

May on T afternoons. A folder containing the 
names of some six hundred prominent women who patron- 
ize the recitals has been issued. Were these names 
lished, they would constitute a directory of 
York and environs. That Miss Grant’s beautiful ogee 
tions have met with approval elsewhere is evident by the 
following reprints from other cities: 


Amy Grant is an artist of great ability, possessing It 
voles and stpter-taminn tended ——— 


Possessed of the instinct of dramatic recitat ion—her voice a well- 
pec an ns a wnoke # ee sent ‘acightheh out clearly and 
vi enunciation Engl tful—speaki 

most ent —Chicago I nter-Ocean. sca 


Miss Grant’s work may be aid te Rave classic qualities, as_in- 


dicated by purity of feel; ng, reserve, perfection of form, Her 
voice is an except wy contralto quality we 
eee te tone oh CS auer'a diction gs a 

’ Sth igence 
and dramatic insti holds her audience with old power of 
the early romancer—Bar Harbor Life. 





Music at St. Mary THE VircIN. 

Ascension Day high mass music at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin was directed by Raymond Nold, who had 
as soloists Donna Easley, Dorothy Whittle, Henry Lincoln 
Case, Edward Bromberg, Elsa Fischer fe er and George 
W. Westerfield (organ). A chorus and orchestra assisted, 
and works by Mozart, Haydn, Dvorak and Bruch were 
performed. 

Paut Jetrenek Puptts’ RecitAt. 

Pupils of Paul Jellenek, piano ‘ogue, united in 
recital at Rumford Hall, May 20, Elizabeth S. Soloff, 
soprano, and May Rees, violinist, assisting. Sara Trau- 
rig and Marie berg, members of the Music Stu- 
dents’ , Played some of the important numbers of 
the program, "which had on it representative classic and 
modern composers. 

Luan J. Fercuson’s Ampico Hicn Scnoot Concerts. 

The Ampico-in-the-Knabe, under the direction of Mrs. 
Lillian J. Ferguson of the William Knabe Piano Com- 
pany, New York, was an interesting feature of the Music 
week on a for the communities of Cliffside and Grant- 
wood, N. J. At the Cliffside Park high school assembly, 
the Friday morning preceding, the weekly vocational ta k 
was given by Mrs. Ferguson, who said many interesting 
things in her talk. 

The following week, the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of School Boards of Bergen County was held at 
the Cliffside high school, and the Ampico furnished much 
of the music for this occassion. Two other concerts were 
gees during the week in which the Ampico was featured. 

n Saturday evening the final concert was given, when 
= _“Palisadian” gave much space to a report of the 
affair. 

FLorence Jones’ Viotin Recitat, June 2. 

Pupils of Florence Jones are to be heard in a violin 
recital tomorrow evening, June 2. Miss Jones, who has 
a large and flourishing class at her New York studio, has 
been studying with Jacques Malkin during the season. 
She considers him a wonderful teacher. She invariably 
studies w:th noted violin teachers, keeping up her technic. 
One of Herbert Witherspoon’s pupils will sing at the 
recital, 

Ropert Huntincton Terry Works PeErrorMep. 


Piano, vocal and violin — » Robert Huntington 
Terry, were performed at P. onkers, the composer 
at the piano, assisted by Pug ihictee artists: Martha 
Fine, soprano; Henrietta Begger, alto; James MacDonald, 
baritone, and Hyman Piston, violin. Nineteen numbers 
in all were given, and some of these have already made 
their way in the musical world. 
Epna Moorectann at New EnGLanp Society. 


Edna Mooreland was the only vocal soloist at the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women, ninth annual 
congress, Hotel Astor, May 4. She sang the Tschaikow- 
sky aria, “Jean d’Are,” “Morning” (Speaks) and “Love 
Came,” by Max Liebling, and scored a success with her 
audience of distinguished listeners. Almon Knolles, with 
Mr. Peterson at the piano, led in community singing, in- 
cluding known and modern popular songs. 

Crarre Rountree Recitat at Garzia Srupio. 

May 18, Claire Rountree, pianist, pupil of Felian Garzia, 
gave a recital at her teacher’s studio, 851-52 Carnegie Hall, 
playing works by Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Dohnanyi 

rieg, the , being the concerto in A minor with 
second piano accompaniment. 


Laros Liked as Pianist and Composer 


Earle Laros, pianist, achieved a success at his recent 
appearance in Harrisburg, Pa. when he inaugurated a 
series of concerts under the auspices of the Dives, Pom- 
eroy and Stewart Store Buyers’ Club. A capacity house 
greeted the artist, who appeared in an interesting program, 
and he was repeatedly recalled after the several groups. 
Forrest Free, a young baritone in whom Mr. Laros is 
much interested, assisted in a group of songs oa were 
chiefly from the pen of the pianist. He was equally well 
received and compelled the composer to share in og A ap- 


plause after the 
med to iv in reviewing the concert, 
to in 


The ome wok 
said: “Mr. Laros —— vest the well known Chopin 
unusual tenderness, and its — 


Sie in A flat with 
palling sovent ppeal lingered on the audience, his 
ate the bog anube Waltzes,’ at by 
veler drew ea) applause. o less engagi ~ 4 
the playing of the Bach § gavotte in | in E. ” 


Dates for Morrisey Booked Three Years Ago 
Three ago Marie Morrisey was booked for two 
recitals—Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., and 
Lake View Musical Club, Chicago—which were cancelled 
because of the flu. Owing to her contract with the Edison 
company she has been unable to fill them until this season, 
appearing at Westminster College on April 26 and at the 
e View Musical Club on May 8, scoring a success on 
i sreetheatiad tor Callum recel "tbs har inte toeeoe 
iss reci coach- 
daily with him for some time past. 
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in true classic style, possessing, as she does, a mezzo voice 
of range and rich quality. 

Helma Hansen, piano pupil of Jean Verd, and Dorothy 
Richard, violin pupil of to Ten Have, united in present- 
ing a program of ensemble numbers and solos at their reci- 
tal at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on May 12. 
The ga co opened with the Beethoven sonata, op. 12, No. 
3, and closed with the Cesar Franck sonata, both for piano 
and violin. There was a fine ensemble between the two 
soloists, each of whom gave further account of individual 
powers in groups of solo numbers. 

_ Luther Richman, baritone, and Leah Morris, pianist, 
iomed forces in a recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
usic. Miss Morris, who is one of this year’s graduate 
pupils of Frederic Shailer Evans, plays with taste and mu- 
sical discretion that is evidently founded upon intelligent 
and careful preparation. Mr. Richman possesses a rich 
baritone voice, well schooled, and used with telling effect, 
particularly in those songs when color and shading are an 
essential for their interpretation. 
Polski was heard in a piano recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory on April 28. The past three years he has de- 
voted to serious study under Jean Verd, and during this 
“whiny he has been under the personal supervision of Bertha 
aur. Although rather young in years, he has made not- 
able progress, and his recent appearance was a fine demon- 
stration of his talent. He played the Beethoven sonata, op. 
101, a group of Chopin, modern French and Liszt numbers. 

The Students’ Music Club held its regular meeting on 
April 29. A number of the members appeared on an inter- 
esting program. 

he piano pupils of Harry Spangler were heard in a 
recital on April 27, at the Parkway Avenue M. E, Church, 

The pupils of Giacinto Gorno and Romeo Gorno, in the 
Dayton studios of the College of Music, gave a recital on 
April 26. 

Vocal pupils of Lino Mattioli, of the College of Music 
faculty, were heard in a recital on April 28, in the Odeon. 

Some of the —_ of Lloyd Miller, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, were heard in a piano recital on 
April 28, at the conservatory. 

The final students’ noon recital of the season was given 
by the College of Music on April 29, in the Odeon. Those 
appearing were from the classes of Frederick J. Hoffman, 

illiam Morgan Knox and Louise Dotti. 

On April 29, pes from the classes of Mrs. Jenner, the 
Misses Moses, Runinger and Hausen and the Messrs. Sa- 
verne, Paalz and Kraupner, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, were heard in a recital. 

The pupils of Hans Schroeder, voice teacher at the Col- 
lege of Music, were heard in a recital on April 27. 

Freda Slauter, violin pupil of Haig Gudenian at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a recital on 
April 29, giving a demonstration of her fine talent. 

A number of voice go from the class of Giacinto 
Gorno, of the College of Music faculty, gave a program of 
opera songs on May 8, in the Odeon. 

Pupils of Jemmie Vardeman, of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, appeared in a delightful recital May 5. 

Jessie Deane Crenshaw, a pupil of Jean Verd, gave her 
graduation recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
on May 3. Her program proved that she possesses a fine 
technic and has a more than ordinary talent for the piano. 
Both classic and modern compositions were included. 

A delightful concert of ensemble music was enjoyed at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on May 1, the par- 
ticipants being Mary Louise Gale, violinist, and Jessie Dean 
Crenshaw, pianist, from the class of Andre de Ribaupierre. 
Miss Gale will soon leave for Paris, where she will enter 
the gy 66 gy School of Music. 

Lydia Cleary, coloratura soprano, a pupil of John A. 
Hoffmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, ap- 
peared in a recital at the Conservatory on May 8. She pos- 
sesses a voice of rare beauty and brilliancy, which was de- 
monstrated in notable numbers that demand a singer of 
power and uncommon art. Herbert Dieckman was _ the 
flutist at this recital. 

Lawrence Hess presented some of his pane pupils in a 
recital in the auditorium of the Price Hill Library on 
May 5. 

Voice pupils of B. W. Foley, of the College of Music, 
were heard in a song recital on May 4. W. W. 


Leo Polski to Study Abroad 


Leo Polski, the fourteen year old protege of Bertha Baur 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, sails for Europe 
in June with his teacher, Jean Verd, who will place him for 
further study at the Paris Conservatoire. Polski has been 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory for three years, during which 
time Miss Baur has given him the most watchful care, per- 
sonally supervising his school education and daily life as 
well as providing every possible advantage. ; i 

April 28 she presented him in a public piano recital, in 
the nature of a farewell to his admirers at the Conservatory. 
The program included selections from Beethoven, Chopin, 
and Liszt and showed his capacity as a pianist of promise. 

The fruition of her hopes was realized for Miss Baur 
on May 1, when Polski left for Washington to be the 
guest of Senator and Mrs. Willis. While there he gave a 
recital at the Congressional Club, May 5, and a group of 
prominent Jewish women sponsored another recital by him 
on May 7. From Washington Polski went to his home in 
Memphis, where he will stay with his parents until he sails 
for Europe in June. 


Piano Recital by Roeder Artist-Pupils 

Five artist pupils of Carl M. Roeder gave an excellent 
recital at the asemuies auditorium May 17, Therese 
Obermeier displayed sound musicianship and good style in 
the rendition of her group, which included the Chopin B 
flat minor scherzo, “Chansonette” (Cyril Scott) and i- 
dilla” (Albeniz). The Brahms rhapsody in G minor was 
given with fire and freedom of expression by Claire Fried- 
mann. “May Night” (Palmgren) was presented with senti- 
ment, and the caprice, “Alceste” (Gluck Saint-Saéns), was 
rendered with crispness and accuracy. . 

To Harriet Merber, who looks not more than nine years 
old, the Mozart D major concerto (first movement) was 
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a difficult task at all; she rippled off the many swift 
passages, some in thirds, with amazing ease and even- 
and entrances were certain—in fact she was en- 
ly at home in the concerto. (Mr. Roeder played the 


piano.) 
Lillian Fisher s a brilliant technic and vigor of 
style, proving it in a group consisting of the Chopin G flat 
etude, “Au bord d'une source” (Liszt), and MacDowell’s 
concert etude. The program concluded with the first move- 
ment of the Schumann A minor concerto, played by little 
pose boo Roeder, with Mr. Roeder at the second piano; this 
girl, of perhaps fourteen years, played with a remarkable 
intellectual grasp for one so young, her technic being ex- 
cellent and her touch and variety of tone color admirable. 
The firm, musical tones, the energy and precision and the 
very facile technic displayed by all the pupils who appeared 
speak well for the training given by Mr. Roeder. J. 
Thurston Noé, organist, assisted, playing the Pierné organ 
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prelude in G' minor, 


Philharmonic Orchestra Notes 


The Philharmonic Society is in receipt of press reviews 
from Budapest which speak in terms of praise of Josef 
Stransky’s conducting in a recent concert in that city. The 
program included the “Eroica” symphony of Beethoven, 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” and Berlioz’ “Ra- 
koczy” march. Stransky will return to America in the lat- 
ter part of September to begin his Philharmonic rehearsals 
for the coming season. Willem Mengelberg, guest conduc- 
tor, will return for the second part of season. 

Present plans for next season’s Philharmonic concerts 
include fifty concerts at Carnegie Hall, twelve at the Metro- 

litan Opera House, and six at the Brooklyn Academy of 

usic, as in the past season. Concerts will be given in the 
early part of the season in Worchester, Northampton, Hol- 
yoke and Springfield (Mass.), NewHaven and New Lon- 
don (Conn.), and Providence (R. 1.). Detailed announce- 
ments of educational concerts in Greater New York during 
the season will be given out later by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Several of the performances in the tour of the New 
England cities are in co-operation with educational institu- 
tions, the orchestra playing under the auspices of Smith, 
Yale and Connecticut colleges in Northampton, New Haven 
and New London, while the Holyoke audience will be com- 
posed largely of the students of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

New subscriptions and renewals are received for all series 
of the Philharmonic concerts at the Philharmonic offices 
at Carnegie Hall. A complete list of the season’s soloists 
will be announced in the Society’s prospectus which will be 
ready for mailing within a few days. 


Simmions at Merrill School Commencement 


At the commencement exercises on May 19, at Mrs. Mer- 
rill’s School for Girls at Oaksmere, Orienta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., Louis Simmions, head of the vocal depart- 
ment, addressed the large audience gathered from all parts 
of the United States. Mr. Simmions pointed out in his 
speech that the standardization of teaching music in Amer- 
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ica is an immediate necessity, and that it was up to Wash- 
ington to give us an American national 1 of music in 
order to develop our own talents and help create a demand 
for our talents already created. When this is done, he in- 
sisted, the “jazz” and cheap music will soon be on the de- 
cline. He also strongly emphasized that every teacher or 
school of music should co-operate with our government and 
suggest means to further that standardization, These re- 
marks brought forth much enthusiastic applause. 

At the concerts to be given by Mr. Simmions in South- 
ampton this summer the same line of thought will be fol- 
lowed, in which he will have the moral support of that 
public spirited citizen and patron of art, Samuel L. Par- 
rish. Prominent speakers will be invited to further the 
necessity of standardization of musical education in America. 


MORE QUESTIONS 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


“Maker of Singers”’ 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 
What makes a voice sound large near by but 

lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 
Why few singers are successful? 


Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
squeaky? 
Why alto voices 
“whoopy”? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly’’? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or too low? 
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drowned in applause and the orchestra stopped for several 
minutes, The receipts of the performance, at doubled prices, 
are said to have exceeded ten millions of Crowns. P. B. 


Pattiera’s Vienna Suit Setten. 

Vienna, April 23.—As recorded by the Musicat Courter 
some time ago, Tino Pattiera had been fined 500,000 Marks 
for breach of contract on account of his failure to fill his en- 
gagement with the Vienna Staatsoper. This fine has now 
been reduced to 300,000 Marks, and an agreement reached 
between Pattiera and Richard Strauss, whereby the tenor 
will give a series of “guest” performances at the Staats- 
oper, at a salary which is the equivalent of that ~~, 


Eicuty Year Otp Birnp Composer Honore. 

Vienna, April 24.—In celebration of the coming eightieth 
birthday of Joseph Labor, the veteran Vienna organist and 
author of many compositions for organ, piano, violin and 
orchestra, who lost his eyesight in his younger years, there 
will be a big concert tonight when a number of Vienna’s 
representative composers and artists: will perform several 
of Labor's works and a number of compositions by Julius 
Bitner, who is one of his best known pupils. P. B. 


Artuur Rusinstein’s SPANISH CONCERTS, 

Barcelona, May 2.—Arthur Rubinstein, the Polish pianist, 
recently gave the first recital of a series in Barcelona. The 
program included works by Debussy, Scriabin, Prokofief, 
Albeniz and de Falla, which he interpreted in his usual in- 
imitable manner. 2) th ee 

E:ty Ney’s Renewep Success. 

Cologne, April 15—Elly Ney recently appeared in Co- 
logne for the first time since her return from America. She 
played Beethoven before a full house and showed that her 
great success had not spoiled her art. Her performance 
was perfect both in technic and interpretation. The ap- 
plause was very enthusiastic. Dr. H. V. 


Larce GerMAN Sprinc Crop or Oprrratic Novevties. 

Leipzig, May 3.—A whole brood of new operas and light 
operas have made their appearance in smaller cities of Cen- 
tral Germany. Leipsic itself brought out with considerable 
success Paul Graener’s “Byzanz.” In the state theater of 
Altenburg a romantic opera by Paul Glaser, known chiefly 
by his oratorio, “Jesus,” had its first performance a few 
days ago. It is entitled “Das Kirchlein im See.” Two other 
novelties were presented in Coburg and Brunswick respec- 
tively; the first is a four-act Spieloper, entitled “Die ge- 
panzerte Braut,” by A. Haag, a young Thuringian composer, 
and the other, “Der Alpentenor,” a three-act Singspiel, by 
Rudi Wach, conductor at Magdeburg, which had its pre- 
miere in Brunswick. Dr. M. U. 

DeatH or SweptsH Opera SINGER. 

Stockholm, April 22—Carl Leidstrém, the Swedish bari- 
tone, has died in Goteborg. Born in 1872 he sang for many 
years at the Royal Opera, Stockholm, principally Suffo roles, 
Mozart and Wagner. His most famous role was Hans 
Sachs in “The Meistersinger,” for which his full, rich 
voice fitted him exceptionally well. In the early years of 
this century he was a member of the Frankfurt Opera and 
took the part of Klingsor at Bayreuth. During the last 
years he was both singer and stage manager at Goteborg, 
where his widow, Elin Linnander-Leidstrom, is a soprano 
of rare ability. H, G. 

BritisH Opera’s Successrut Desut. 

London, May 2.—Great success attended the first night of 
the British National Opera Company. The scene was one 
of great splendor, rivaling those of pre-war days, and the 
performance was a triumph for all concerned. The opera 
chosen was “La Boheme,” principal parts being taken by 
Mmes, Miriam Licette, Olive Townsend, Tudor Davies and 
Percy Heming, while Percy Pitt conducted. G.C, 

MusicaL Setrinc TO SHAKESPEARE PLAY. 

London, May 2—A musical setting by Nicholas Gatty of 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest” was performed at the “Old Vic,” 
London, in connection with the Shakespeare birth celebra- 
tions last week. It is a well conceived work, full of direct 
inspiration, admirably carried out. The audience, among 
whom were many important musical authorities, gave the 
work an enthusiasic reception. ie Se 

More ScHOnpERG FoR PARIsIANS. 

Paris, April 26—Arnold Schénberg’s quartet with song 
was recently performed at the Salle Gaveau under the di- 
rection of M. Jean Wiener, with Marya Freund as the solo- 
ist. The use of the quartet tone is a particular feature of 
the quartet of Alo aba. While the work is instructive, 
it is not particularly interesting. G.C. 

New Raver Sonata For VIOLIN AND CELLO. 

Paris, April 25.—The first performance here of a new 
sonata by Maurice Ravel, for violin and cello has caused 
much interest in musical circles. The work is intensely 
vivid, with a polyphony that is constantly renewed and in- 
variably ingenious. The composer took a year and a half 
to complete the work, which was received with much en- 
thusiasm. The artists were Mme. Jourdan Morhange and 
M. Maurice Maréchal. a 

Music or Younc Huncary. 

Paris, April 25.—At a recent Parisian concert devoted 
to works of the young Hungarian school, Béla Bartok’s 
new violin sonata was pla by Jelly d’Aranyi with the 
composer at the piano. It was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the critics who recognized the characteristics 
of a masterpiece. G. C. 

PosTPONEMENT OF New Pizzertt Opera. 

Milan, April 27,—Rumors are current that Pizzetti’s “De- 
bora” will not be performed here this season, use the 
Scala Opera has used up all available time for rehearsals 
on the works at present in the repertory. “Debora” will 
probably be given in January of next season. G. M. G. 


Famous Vrenna Critic Dean. 
Vienna, April 25.—Dr. Richard Batka, for many years 
musical critic of the Vienna Fremdenblatt and of the All- 
gemeine Zeitung, died here yesterday after long illness. Be- 
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sides his duties as a critic he had been one of the most suc- 
cessful German librettists, writi amongst others, the 
librettos of Wilhelm’s Kienzl “Le des Vaches,” Karl 
Weis’ “The Polish Jew,” and several operas by Eugen 
d’Albert, Leo Blech and others. During the last few years 
Batka had been living in very straitened shinee 


Critic’s Cuorce or TUNES. 

London, May 2.—Much discussion has been aroused in the 
London musical press concerning the list compiled by Alfred 
Kalisch, the well known critic of the Daily News of what 
he considers to be the twelve best tunes. As only one of 
his tunes is English, and the eleven others hail from Ger- 
many, some of the comments are caustic. G. C. 

New Kienau Work Gets First HEarinc. 

Vienna, April 28.—A new “symphonic fantasy” entitled 
“Hampstead Heath” (“Jahrmarkt bei London”), by Paul 
von Klenau, the Danish composer-conductor, was per- 
formed here last night for the first time anywhere, at a 
Scandinavian concert led by Nils Grevellius, the young con- 
ductor from Stockholm, It is a short and effective piece, 
and was well received. Klenau, who had come to Vienna 
to attend the premiere, was recalled many times. P B. 


Rosfs ror SALZBURG CHAMBER FESTIVAL, 

Vienna, April 29—The Festival of Modern Chamber 
Music scheduled to usher in the big Salzburg Festival, early 
in August, will receive additional importance from the fact, 
just announced, that the members of the famous Rosé Quar- 
tet from Vienna have declared their readiness to participate 
extensively in these concerts. P. B. 


Firty Dotiars A NIGHT FoR JeRITZzA. : 

Vienna, April 27.—Marie Jeritza has renewed her contract 
with the Vienna Staatsoper and will continue to be at the 
disposal of that theater when not singing in America. Un- 
der her new contract the singer is drawing 400,000 Kronen 
(equal to $50) for each appearance with the Vienne Staats- 
oper. P. B. 

SPANISH FoLKSONG. 

Madrid, April 20.—The feature of the Andalusian Festi- 
val at Granada will be the contest of the most famous of 
the popular singers of oldest Andalusian music, the music 
known as “cante honde” (serious song). Students of the 
musical folk lore of Spain, native and foreign, will gather 
at this festival, which is expected to yield important results 
for the study of Andalusian folk songs of Arabic and 
Asiatic origin. ae 

SCHERCHEN FOR Bonn. 

Cologne, April 28.—The city of Bonn has elected for the 
post of municipal director Herman Scherchen of Berlin, 
composer and a former editor of the musical monthly, 
“Melos.” Scherchen was up to now the conductor of the 
Leipsic Konzertverein. H. U. 

Tue Festiva, PLacue Grows. 

Berlin, April 30.—Music festivals in Germany will be a 
plague this year. Their number multiplies from week to 
week, Even the little town of Plauen in Saxony announces 
an opera festival, for which the council has appropriated 
two and a half million marks. “Figaro,” “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Tristan,” as well as dramatic performances are 
included in the program and some eminent outside artists 
have been engaged. C. S. 

CoNCERNING MuNIcH’s FEsTIVALs. 

Munich, April 28.—The yn opera festival will open 
not as previously announced, on July 1, but on August 1, 
and will continue to the end of September. Previous to 
this, in June there will be a Brahms festival, besides a series 
of festival concerts giving a review of the whole German 
orchestral and choral literature. In this the state theaters, 
the Academy of Music and the leading musical organizations 
of Munich will take part. R. P. 

HAnpew Festiva 1n GOTTINGEN. 

Gottingen, April 28.—The University League of Gét- 
tingen is again planning a Handel opera festival this season, 
as it was such a success last year. The date is fixed for 
July 5 to 12 in the municipal theater. The works to be per- 
formed include “Julius Caesar” and “Otto and Theophano.” 
Both are arranged for the German stage by Prof. Oskar 
Hagen, of Géttingen, and the decorations and costumes are 
being designed by Prof. Paul Thiersch, of Halle. H.O. 

ALFANO Writinc Book. 

Bologna, April 25.—Franco Alfano, composer of “Sakun- 
tala,” is at present writing the book for a new opera after 
Flaubert’s “La Légende de St. Julius ae: 


New Opera For WIESBADEN. 

Wiesbaden, April 28.—The State Theater has accepted 
a new comic opera entitled “Der Dieb des Gliicks” (The 
Thief of Happiness), in three acts, by Bernhard Schuster 
for next season. §. 3. 

SpanisH Musician Honorep. 

Madrid, April 25.—Senor Migue! Salvador y Carreras, 
president of the Spanish National Society of Music, has 
just been elected a member of the “Académie der Beaux 
Arts,” A. S. 

New Spanisu Music. 

Madrid, April 27.—Senor Oscar Espla, the foremost ex- 
ponent of the younger school of Spanish composers, has 
just finished three orchestral works, viz., “Las Cumbres” 
(with chorus), “Sonata del Sud,” and “El ambito de la 
Danza,” which will be performed in Germany by Senor 
Arbos and Perez Casas at their next visits in Berlin and 
other German cities. Ss. 

CASsELLA TO RescoreE CHoprn. 

Rome, Pe 24.—Alfredo Casella, while completing his 
ballet, “La Donna Serpente” (after Gozzi), is planning to 
rescore the Chopin concertos, which are at present played 
in the Wilhelmi version. : 

Franz SCHALK Seriousty Itt. 
Vienna, April 26.—Franz Schalk, co-director with Rich- 


ard Strauss of the Vienna Staatsoper, has been absent from 
his post for several weeks. He is resting in Italy and was 


expected to return to his duties at the Staatsoper this week, 
but it is now learned through confidential channels that his 
condition is far more serious than was expected at first. 
According to private informations he is suffering from lung 
trouble and will have to remain in the South for some time 
to come, 


P. B. 
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“Marriage of Jeannette” at Saenger Studios 


On Wednesday afternoon, May 17, the final musicale- 
tea of the season attracted a large gathering to the studios 
of Oscar Saenger, the hostess of the day being Mrs 
William C. Provost. The feature of the musical program 
was the one-act operatta, “The Marriage of Jeannette,” 
which was splendidly rendered, vocally and also as far as 
the acting was concerned, The stage at one end of the 
music room was fitted up as Jean’s dwelling, not a detail 
being overlooked. Therefore, the presentation of the in- 
teresting little work was none the less enjoyable as when it 
was given at a theater in New York a couple of years 
ago, at which time both Malvena Passmore and Richard 
Hale were heard in the two principal parts. John Daley 
was at the piano. 

Richard Hale as Jean was capital. He acted admirably, 
never over-acting but making naturalness a strong char- 
acteristic of his work, His sincerity was refreshing. His 
rich, mellow voice and fine handling of it impressed those 
who listened to him. Mr. Hale’s finished portrayal of the 
bashful country beau was a splendid example of the 
thorough training that young men and women receive at 
the Saenger studios. The Opera Class is doing much 
toward fitting them for operatic careers. 

Miss Passmore was a capricious Jeannette, looking at- 
tractive and singing as attractively as she looked. Her- 
mina Earnesto and Elmer Hutchin handled the minor parts 
of Pierre and Thomas. 

Prior to the operetta, a short program of several groups 
of songs was given by several of the pupils, including Elsa 
Warde, soprano; Katherine Brown, soprano, and Mae 
Davis, soprano. Louis Dornay, tenor, who was heard here 
in recital this season, gave added pleasure through his 
fine art. He sang the aria from “Pagliacci” and “Paysage,” 
Hahn, and “Zueignung,” Strauss. He is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice, which he handles with the easy skill 
of an artist. Betsy Culp Dornay was at the piano. 

Miss Warde, who is a favorite at the studio musicales, 
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RICHARD HALE AND MALVENA PASSMORE, 
as Jean and Jeannette in the “Marriage of Jeannette.” 
again revealed her lovely voice in the “Vissi d’Arte, 
Puccini, and “M’ama non M’ama,” Mascagni. Miss Brown, 
charmingly costumed in a French gown and powde red wig, 
gave pleasure in her rendition of an aria from “Manon,” 
and Pearl Curran’s “A Holiday.” Miss Davis, displaying 
a voice of excellent quality and range, was heard in three 
numbers by Debussy, Carpenter and Arensky, Emily Miller 
and Helen Chase assisted the singers at the piano. The 
hostesses at the tea table were Dorothy Branthoover. and 
Marion Rubovits. 


Herford-Avery Pupil Scores Success 


Dorothea Dix Lawrence, soprano, a former pupil of the 
late David Bispham and now studying in the Emily Har- 
ford-Avery studio on Fifty-sixth street, scored a success at 
a recent concert given by the Trent Chapter, D. A. R., for 
the benefit of a worthy young girl, who has been granted a 
free scholarship in Kentucky by this organization. The 
Trenton Evening Times stated that “Miss Lawrence has a 
beautifully cultivated, charming soprano voice; and sings 
with ease and finish.” 
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FRITZ REINER, 


the new conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. (See story on page 5.) 





Minnie Tracey Artist-Pupils in Recital 


The artist pupils of Minnie Tracey rendered a delightful 
program at the Cincinnati Women's Club on the evening of 
May 18 as a benefit for the Community Chest. The pro- 
gram follows: “Indian Scene,” Lieurance and Cadman, given 
by Marie Jordan, who has a pretty soprano voice, as the 
Maiden, and Louise Stiebel, with , rich contralto voice, as 
the Indian Brave; “Fan Song,” Guy d’Hardelot, sung by 
seventeen year old Bernice Rosenthal, who revealed a lovely 
voice; “Vision of Juliette,” Gounod, given by Helen Machle 
Jones, who is the possessor of a splendid coloratura voice ; 
“Last Rose of Summer,” Flotow, charmingly rendered with 
fine tonal quality by Rose Boden,” and “Dreams,” Wag- 
ner, sung by Mrs. Alfred Springer, who has a fine mezzo 
soprano and a striking personality. Another feature on the 
first part of the program was a dance given by Fannie Pritz, 
a skilled artist. 

The second part of the program consisted of scenes from 
the operas “Nozze di Figaro,’ in which Marguerite Hukill 
and Mary Margaret Fisher gave a worthy account of them- 
selves; “Herodiade,” Massenet, in which Arnold Schroeder 
a sterling baritone, and Esther Frank, who revealed a pretty 
soprano voice, were assisted by a tuneful chorus, including 
the Misses Anderson, Jordan, Morrisey, Raymond, Stiebel, 
Wise, Brady and Schuermann; “Orphée,” Gliick, given in 
original French text by Ida Blackschlager as L’Amore, Rose 
Boden as Eurydice and Hazael Levy as Orphée. The work 
was admirable, and as in the former instances reflected much 
credit upon Miss Tracey's teaching. The final scene from 
“La Juive,” Halevy, included the following cast: Oscar 
Colker, as Eleazar; Edna Marie Engelhardt, as Rachael, 
and Mrs, Frank Peters, as the Princess Eurodia, the chorus 
being the same as before. Mr. Colker, who possesses a 


remarkable tenor voice, made somewhat of a sensation, 
while Mrs. Peters lent her pure coloratura sopré ano voice to 
add to the pleasure of the scene in which Miss Engelhardt 
did some fine singing. The accompanist was Virginia Guil 
bert. The lighting effects were furnished by L. B. Woeste 
and the stage accessories supplied by Robert Mitchell & Co, 
On the whole the program was a great success. Miss 
Tracey has been trying to do educational work for the city 
of Cincinnati by giving scenes from operas not heard so 
frequently. ‘ 

Miss Tracey is sending Mr. Colker to Paris in September 
to study with Jean de Reszke. In former appearances in 
Cincinnati he has received the most favorable support of the 
critics and has only studied with Miss Tracey, a fact of 
which she may well be proud. 

Miss Tracey is in receipt of a letter from the Denison 
University complimenting her upon the fine singing of het 
artist pupil, Emma Noe, who sang for them recently, 


Cecilia Guider Sings for Memorial Services 

Cecilia Guider, who gave a successful recital in Toledo, 
Ohio, on April 24, was scheduled oO sing ata special service 
held in honor of the heroes of the four wars at Fort Meigs, 
Perrysburg, Ohio, on the morning of Decoration Day In 
the afternoon of the same day, Mrs. Guider was to appear 
in Toledo at similar services, being introduced to the audi- 
ence by the Rey. Father Sorkins. 

Curtis Scores in Norwalk, Conn. 

Vera Curtis scored a pronounced success at her appear 
ance in Norwalk, Conn., on May 23 with the Choral 
Art Society. She was repeatedly encored 
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The big attraction for next week is the opening of the 
famous Ziegfeld “Follies for 1922.” This promises to be 
the biggest and most elaborate of all editions offered by this 
producer. Usually the “Follies” come to the New Amster- 
dam Theater for a limited season of three or four months, 
but this year the plan is to keep it indefinitely. Some of 
the biggest names in musical comedy, and vaudeville head- 
liners, have been secured for this production and there will 
be no preliminary tour, It is always the big summer event, 
or in other words, the summer season has arrived when 
the “Follies” opens. 9 


“From Morn To Mipnicnrt.” 


On Sunday night, May 21, the Theater Guild presented 
“From Morn to Midnight,” a play in seven scenes by 
Georg Kaiser, at the Garrick Theater—a special perform- 
ance “for members only.” This organization is too well 
known throughout the country to go into detail. 

In looking over the program, the long cast of characters 
(number almost thirty) was quite bewildering, but when 
it was noted that Frank Reicher headed the list with Helen 
Westley, two prominent figures, the evening’s performance 
took on a brighter aspect. 

As a play, reviewed from the translated version by Ashley 
Dukes, it has not a great deal to recommend it to public 
favor, There is a good deal of philosophy expounded, and 
ome few human observations such as the cashier’s remark 
pon returning home and being with his family, “of the 
magic of things familiar.” Mr. Reicher portrayed the 
leading character, the cashier of a small bank, in a small 
town of Germany. The entire play revolves around this 
central character, who goes through scenes of wild emotions 
to positive ravings, Mr. Reicher was as convincing as was 
possible with a role that was exacting, without once arising 
to great dramatic heights or permitting one to forget for 
an instant that the play was a fantasy with little ofthe real. 

There is one feature of this performance that will cause 
“From Morn to Midnight” to linger in the memory, and 
that was the exceptionally attractive and suggestive scenery 
designed by lee Simonson. The writer has rarely seen 
anyihing so fine; it was superb in its simplicity. This was 
forcibly emphasized in scene five, “The Steward’s Box Dur- 
ing the Bicycle Races.” Had this been offered by some of 
our well known producers here, that vast multitude would 
have been arranged in full view of the audience, and one 
feels sure that one manager at least would have gone so far 
as to have had the riders themselves pass across the scene. 
In the production of the Theater Guild the entire effort 
was concentrated on the dialogue and it gave every oppor- 
tunity to the actors. It must be confessed that it was well 
portrayed and especially Miss Westley and Mr. Reicher, 
the stars. But as an artistic achievement, first honors must 
go to the stage direction and designing. 


“SALOME.” 


On Monday evening, May 22, the greatest bit of im- 
pertinence that has been the writer’s misfortune to witness 
was an unknown organization, calling itself the Players’ 
Forum, in presenting Oscar Wilde's “Salome.” The season 
has had some horrible examples of misguided judgment 
and a few of the offerings have been rank impositions ; but 
this, “Salome,” at the Klaw Theater, surpasses one’s wildest 
expectation, 

It has used the famous Wilde play to exploit a cabaret 
dancer and to permit her, under the guise of portraying a 
well known figure, to give to New York audiences one of 
the lowest and lewdest dances that it is possible to imagine. 
Certainly if the first night audience had known what it 
was in for, some of us would not have attended. Having 
traveled throvgh the South Seas and witnessed many native 
dances, it was left to one Thelma Harvey to reduce the 
famous “hula hula” into the rawest of vile contortions. 
This step-daughter of Herod danced in high heeled shoes, 
and the orchestra was composed of Hawaiian guitars and 
ukuleles, and the company sang and played some famous 
melodies, while Salome, in her slippers and a skirt of beads 
instead of straw, gave to New York a dance the like of 
which one hopes will never be permitted “on a local stage 
again 

Nico.a ZerOLA AT THE PALace. 

Nicola Zerola gave ten minutes of operatic songs at 
the Palace Theater last week. Mr, Zerola has sung with 
the Chicago Opera and the Metropolitan Opera for many 
seasons. He contributed an aria from “Pagliacci” and an 
aria from “Tosca,” and encored with the charming ballad, 
“Thank God for a Garden.” He is but another operatic 
artist who has joined the two-a-day. 


Tue Capiron. 


A thoroughly enjoyable program greeted the Capitol 
audiences last week. The program opened with Liszt’s 
“Les Preludes,” with Erno Rapee directing. This favorite 
overture was given a musicianly interpretation, It was 
very forcibly brought out in some of the exquisite passages 
how much of the revolutionary Wagner influenced this 
composition, The next musical number brought out Edna 
Baldwick and Julia Glass, two promising young pupils of 
Alexander Lambert of this city, Their first selection was 
a “Valse for Two Pianos,” Arensky, followed by a special 
arrangement of the “Marche Militaire,” Schubert. These 
students appeared to be around twenty years old and played 
very well, It was interesting to watch the two, coming 
from the same school and yet playing with an entirely 
different style, Such little mechanics as their position at 
the piano, or the use of the fingers, the wrist, the arm, were 
noticeably different. They displayed a good deal of mu- 
sicianship and have mastered a technic that is effective. 
The young lady who sat on the right, from the audience's 
viewpoint, was conspicuously brilliant in some of the lyrical 
passages, Mr. Rothafel should be praised for this oppor- 
tunity he has given students to make a public appearance 
as there are so few places in America where they can be 
presented under favorable auspices before they become 
finished artists, and certainly the setting and the artistic 


background that were created for them were unusually 
worth while. 

Gambarelli, the Capitol ballerina, gave a youthful inter- 
pretation of a little dance called “The Glow Worm,” music 
by Lincke. This was followed by the silhouette dance 
that Mr. Rothafel created some time ago called “Nola,” 
music by Arndt; Oumansky, Niles and Zanou took part 
in the charming number and were roundly applauded. 
William Axt, associate conductor of the Capitol Orchestra, 
made a special arrangement of the old popular ballad, 
“Sidewalks of New York.” This was used as a prologue 
to the feature, and, just for a first hearing, appeared to 
be well harmonizéd and arranged. The musical program 
ended with a solo by the organist, Mauro Cottone. 

This feature, “The Crossroads of New York,” was the 
second long picture that the writer has viewed, presented 
by Max Sennett. (It is remembered that “Small Town 
Hero” was one of the most amusing comedies seen this 
season.) Again we have a long picture from this studio. 
Many of the Sennett stars well known to movie fans took 
part. There is not an awful lot to the plot; the titles in 
many cases were clever, the action was good, but it was 
the photography that was particularly impressive. Some 
of the scenes were beautiful. It was wild romance, with 
lots of love, hairbreath escapes, the overthrow of the 
villain and the final reward of the hero. The writer, at 
least, liked this picture immensely. 


Tue STRAND. 


The chief attraction at this theater last week was the 
child star, Jackie Coogan, in his newest picture, “Trouble.” 
The attendance was fairly good all week, but it becomes 
more and, more evident that the child's phenomenal popu- 
larity is due not so much to himself, but to the associ- 
ation in his first picture with Charlie Chaplin. The pro- 
gram began with an overture conducted by Carl Edouarde, 
musical director, The selection was the second Hunga- 
rian rhapsodie, with czimbolom cadenza by a member of 
the orchestra, Bela Nyary. This ever popular selection 
never fails to please. 

Amanda Brown, soprano, was the soloist, singing “Voce 
Di Primavera.” Miss Brown has not been heard at this 
theater for several months. She was formerly a staff 
solo:st. Her style of singing pleases. The prologue to 
the feature was the Strand Male Quartet, without which 
a Strand program would seem incomplete, so closely af- 
filiated are these singers with the musical offerings pre- 
sented at this theater. The program ended with a Mack 
Sennett comedy and an organ solo filled in the time 
during the intermiss:on. 

THe RIActo. 

The feature picture, “Beyond the Rocks,” with Gloria 
Swanson and Rodolph Valentino, was so well received 
in New York that it ran for two weeks at the Rivoli and 
was shown last week at the Rialto. “The Paleface,” a 
Buster Keaton comedy, is so full of humor that it, too, 
has been shown at these theaters for three weeks. The 
overture, “I! Guarany,” from the opera by Antonio Gomez, 
contains melodies of the Indians of the Amazon and 
was given an effective reading on Friday evening by 
Joseph Littau. As wsual, there was 2 wealth of news 
in the Rialto Magazine, and the accompaniment furnished 
by the orchestra was particularly appropriate to the vari- 
ous events chronicled. Harry Kravitt’s rich bass voice 
was enjoyed in Josephine McGill’s “Duna” and Emma Noe 
gave a scene from “Aida” with the proper dramatic spirit. 
She was applauded for several minutes after the comedy 
had started. 

Tue Rrvott. 


There were ten excellent numbers on the Rivoli pro- 
gram last week which opened with the “Raymond” over- 
ture of Thomas. With Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel 
Baer conducting, this tuneful number was given an excel- 
lent interpretation. In keeping with the character of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chanson Indoue,” the scene was de- 
cidedly oriental, Mary Fabian reclining upon a luxurious 
divan and being fanned by an attendant while she sang. 
One of the most interesting numbers was another of the 
Mus:c Films. This time Marjorie Peterson did the “Valse 
Ballet” by Granier, choreography by Ted Shawn, set- 
tings by Claude Millard and color by Prizma. It was one 
of the loveliest things this company has yet put out and 
one was not surprised to hear the lady on the right say 
in astonishment, as the curtains fell together at the close, 
“My goodness! I didn’t know that was a picture. 1 
thought | was seeing something that was actually taking 
place on the stage.” D. W. Reeves’ “The Night Alarm” 
was given greater interest by the addition of a special 
film setting which combined pictures of several spectacu- 
lar fires. Victoria Krigher, prima ballerina of the Mos- 
cow Grand Opera, again pleased—this time in a Spanish 
dance to music by Anton Rubinstein. Mendelssohn's 
“March of the Priests” was played by organist J. Van 
Cleft Cooper to close the program. he cinema feature 
was “Find the Woman,” with Alma Rubens. It proved 
to be a thoroughly interesting picture and one which kept 
the onlooker guessing until the very end. “Ancient Rome 
in Africa,” the regular Rivoli Pictorial and a Funny 
Face comedy completed the bill. May JoHNSON. 


Lappas Re-engaged for Chicago Opera 
Ulysses Lappas, tenor of the Chicago Opera, sailed 
for Europe on the Paris on May 24, after a very suc- 
cessful first season in America. Within the short time 
of his stay in this country he has established himself 
firmly as a popular operatic favorite and has lived up to 
the European reputation which preceded his artistic d but 
here. He has won distinct recognition for his histrionic 
as well as his vocal interpretations in “Pagliacci,” “Louise 
and “The Girl of the Golden West,” both from the Chi- 
¢ and the New York critics. : 
esides his success in opera, he has appeared in con- 
cert and recital at the New York Hippodrome and Town 
Hall, and also at Orchestra Hall in Chicago, syengoony 
Hall in Boston, Carnegie Hall in Pittsburgh and in ila- 
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delphia and Scranton, Pa. Everywhere he has been greeted 
by capacity audiences. 

Prior to sailing, Mr. Lappas signed a contract for next 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera Association. Dur- 
ing his summer in Italy and France, Mr. Lappas will work 
on his operatic repertory for next year, when he is to sing 





ULYSSES LAPPAS, 
in “The Girl of the Golden West.” (Photo by Underwood 
é& Underw 


in “Carmen,” “L’Amore di Tre Re,” “Madame sans-Gene” 
and “Tosca,” in addition to the roles in which he has been 
heard this year. In August he is to sing at Deauville 
and Ostend. 


Governor Miller Hears D’Alvarez 
Governor Miller and Mrs. Miiler were among those who 
heard Marguerite D’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, at the 
opening concert recently of the Central New York Music 
Festival Association, in Syracuse. 
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THE SEAGLE SUMMER 
COLONY NOW FULFILS ITS 
ORIGINATOR’S DREAMS 


Students Find All Conveniences on His Schroon Lake Estate 
to Make Summer Study a Real Joy 


Oscar Seagle is achieving this summer the plan that he 
has had in mind for several years, ever since he first went to 
Schroon Lake and opened his summer classes there. It has 
always been Mr. Seagle’s ambition to have his own colony 
of students housed on his own estate—and this summer it 
will be. At the top of the big, gently sloping hillside which 
forms about half the Seagle holdings in the Adirondacks, 
a group of canvas bungalows are being erected—the so- 
called -to-Nature bungalows—and in them the students 
(there are nearly 100 already enrolled) will be housed. 
These bungalows, although the walls are of canvas, have 
none of the discomforts of tents. They are erected on 
solid wood floors and have screened windows, and there is 
a separate bath for each of the three bungalows. There 
are electric lights in abundance too, so that one enjoys all 
the advantages of genuine country life combined with all 
the comforts of the city. The old farmhouse on the Seagle 
estate has been turned into a special dining room for the 
students, in charge of a competent chef. Mr. Seagle has 
his own herd of blooded Guernsey stock and supplies the 
students’ table with chicken, eggs, fruit and vegetables direct 
from the farm. 

The musical life of the colony centers about Mr, Seagle’s 
own new studio, a photograph of which accompanies this 
article. Then there are practise bungalows scattered about 
the estate, each provided with a piano, and so situated that 
the students may vocalize to their hearts’ content without 
any fear of disturbing their fellows. 

The situation is delightful, the post office being Schroon 
Lake, in the heart of the beautiful Adirondacks. The 
estate itself has been christened Olowan, which, in the 
Adirondack Indian language, means Hill of Song. The 
photograph, taken from the site of the studio, gives an 
idea of the beauties of the landscape. More than half of 
the pond in the foreground belongs to Mr. Seagle with all 
the land that can be seen leading down to it. In the back- 
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(1) Oscar Seagle’s stu- 
dio on his estate, Olowan 
(hill of song), Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., where his an- 
nual summer school is 
held. (2) View from the 
Seagle Studio. The pond 
in the foreground and all 





ground is a small stretch of Schroon Lake itself which 
is eighteen miles long, and one of the Adirondack ranges. 
It is hard to think of anything more pleasant than an oppor- 
tunity to study under such ideal conditions. The Seagle 
pupils of former years testify that it makes the work seem 














THE SEAGLE SUMMER COLONY 





the land leading down 
to it belong to the 
estate. In the back- 
ground a stretch of 
Schroon Lake, and beyond 
it one of the Adiron 
dack ranges. (38) Mr. 
Seagle and his Winton. 












almost like play. Besides his own private and class lessons, 
Mr. Seagle has with him a corps of competent assistants 
including coaches for opera, oratorio and song and language 
and piano teachers as well. The season opens today 


(June 1). 





Supervisors’ Conference in Cleveland in 
April, 1923 
Word has been received from President K. W. Gehr- 
kens that the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
will meet in Cleveland, April 9-13, 1923, the Statler Hotel 
having been selected as headquarters. The slogan for 











MENGELBERG OFF FOR HOME 


Willem Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor, who has been conducting half the season of the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
will return neat year, sailed May 20 on the steamship Ryndam. He is shown in the center of the front row with his 
hat on. Left of him (with panama hat) is Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist of the orchestra, and on the other side, Mr. 
Stern, the former orchestra manager. Directly behind Mengelberg is Aaron Baron, critic, and neat, to the right, S. Bot- 


tenheim, Mengelberg’s personal representative. 


The others are players of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


(Bain News 


Service). 


the year is “2,000 members in 1923,” and with a meeting 
place so easily accessible and so attractive as Cleveland 
this conference ought to be the best in the history of the 
organization. Music in the public schools is assuming 
larger and larger proportions, and this annual conference 
of the school music supervisors is one of the most im- 
portant musical conventions of the year. 








| EUROPEAN DEPARTURES 











Lucrezia Bort. 

Lucrezia Bori was one of the last of the opera favorites 
to “get away” for a much needed rest. She sailed for 
Italy, where she will remain until early September, when 
she returns for a concert tour under the management of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau before she begins her work 
at the Metropolitan. She is already booked to appear next 
fall in the following places: Bangor and Portland, Me.; 
Montclair, N. : a Washington, D. C.; Toledo, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich.; Dayton and Cleveland, Ohio; Des Moines, 
lowa; Denver, Colo.; St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Many fall engagements which had to he declined, have 
gone over to May, 1923, the next available time for concert 


Henrietta Conran. 


Henrietta Conrad, soprano, who appeared in recital in 
Aeolian Hall with splendid success last March, will sail 


for Europe on June 15. Miss Conrad will visit Paris, 
Milan, Rome, Munich, Dresden and Berlin. She will re- 
turn to America from Bremen on the S.S. Orduna, Octo- 


ber 4, and will again be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall 
the latter part of that month. 
Giapys AXMAN 

Gladys Axman, soprano, was the vocal soloist a fortnight 
ago at a concert given at the Times Square Theater, New 
York, in aid of the Fifth Division, U. S. Army Veterans. 
She sang in such manner as to win enthusiastic plaudits and 
was encored. Mme. Axman left for Europe last week and 
will spend the summer there, returning to America end 
of August. 

Layors Suuk, Eva Batasan, Otto FLASCHNER 

Lajos Shuk, with Eva Balaban (pianist), Otto Flaschner 
(music publisher), and others, seven in all, left for Europe, 
May 25. The cellist, following a visit with his father 
(owner of a flour mill in Jugo-Slavia) and journeys to 
relatives’ homes, plans to return to New York October 6 

Epitn Hatcuer Harcum 

Edith Hatcher Harcum, head of the Harcum School at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., and her children will sail for Europe the 
early part of June. They will spend the first part of the 
summer at Versailles and later will go to Biarritz, 





OPPORTUNITIES 





A FIRST-CLASS SOPRANO and ALTO 
(Jewish) and ORGANIST is required 
for a Temple in Newark, N. J. Address 
Soprano, 810 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 





Grand Piano. 
West Side Subway 14th Street Express 
Stop. Apply Noyes School of Rhythm, 
215 West 11th Street, City. 
aroutid corner at 239 Waverly Place.) 


Block and a half from 


vicinity. Address “P. 


(Entrance New York. 


department of a school in aay York or 


Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


Ninth St. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321 
Several desirable vacancies. Resident and 
non-resident studios. A number of ideal, 
furnished studios, with or without pianos, 
to sub-let for summer months. Private 


C.,” care 








WANTED—Excellent voice teacher de- 
sires. to become connected with reliable 
school in Middle West, near Chicago, or 
West. Address “J. E. B.,” 820 Orchestra 
Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 





BERKSHIRES—Eight miles from Great 
Barrington, Mass. A refined family will 
accommodate musician; practicing no ob- 
jection. Table supplied from garden; 
fresh eggs, milk, etc. 
side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. 


WANTED—Address of Fay Cord, soprano, 
formerly of Boston, is desired. Address 
“F. O. R.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. PT Oe, es 


baths, strictly modern houses efficiently 
conducted. APPLICATIONS NOW. 
Mrs, Mabel Duble-Scheele, Prop. 








Phone Morning- 





DIRECTOR WANTED—There is an 
opening in a school in the West for a 
teacher of theory, harmony and composi- 
tion, to act as associate director. A man 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 





FOR RENT—June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, large studio, 30 feet by 40 feet, 16 
feet high. canaity adapted for musical 
purposes. r S$ opening on 

assed courtyard; kitchenette and shower 
ths; two bedrooms. Mason & Hamlin 








WANTED immediately, by a prominent 
New York singing teacher, a stenog- 
rapher and typist to do light secretarial 
work in exchange for vocal lessons. Ap- 
ply “Canto,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





A SINGER and INSTRUCTOR of inter- 
national reputation is looking for a posi- 
tion as head of the vocal or operatic 


who understands organization, has execu- 
tive ability, and has had some experience 
in school work. The position is a g 
one for the right man. All applications 
will be kept confidential. Address “R. N. 
H.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK. 
125 East 37th St. and 37, 39 and 41 West 





sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own werk for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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JACCHIA GREETED BY 


ORCHESTRA AS U. S. CITIZEN 


Notable Recital by Vincent Hubbard's Pupils—Give Cadman Song Cycle and Solo Numbers—Testimonial to Harry 
Brown—Dai Buell Plays for Charity—Conservatory Notes 


Mass., 
given by 
Vincent V 
last Me nday 


May 25.—A recital of noteworthy merit 
advanced pupils from the Boston 
Hubbard, the distinguished vocal 
evening at Jordan Hall. The 
opened with an artistic and highly enjoyable 
performance of Cadman's melodious song cycle, “The 
Morning of the Year,” sung with conspicuous skill and 
mpathetic understanding by Agnes Ryan, soprano; 
Georgina Shaylor, contralto; Harry Brown, tenor, and 
\rthur Morse, bass. The balance of the program com- 
ed operatic arias from Ponchielli, Massenet and Puc- 
cini, together with songs by Bleichman, Hageman, Keel, 
Dupare, Hawley, Reichardt, Wolf and Manney, The solo- 
ists were Laurilla Baillargeon, Luman Clogston, Emily 
Gaudette, Frank Larson, Ruth Marden and Harry Brown, 
Frances Weeks was an able and helpful accompanist. 
interesting to observe the degree of success with 
ch these young singers had grasped the principles of 
anto as exemplified in the Hubbard method, a method 
vhi h has won no little fame through the success of such 


Boston 
Wa that 
tudio ot 
nstructor 


program 


It was 


exponents as Charles Hackett, Roland Hayes and Ar- 
thur Hackett \ large audience gave the singers a warm 
greeting and there were many recalls 

This concert took the form of a testimonial to the tal- 
ented Greek tenor, Harry Brown (Anglicized from Aristo- 
menis Mitsopulos), whom Mr. Hubbard is taking to 
Italy next month The young singer is to study the 
histrionic phase of his operatic roles in Milan during the 
next two years, after which he will probably make his 
debut in one of the Italian opera houses, Mr. Brown is 
gifted with a lyric tenor voice ranging from low C to 
high E flat, his top tones being unusually clear and reson- 


unt. He was employed in a Worcester restaurant when he 





VINCENT HUBBARD 


began to study with Mr. Hubbard five years ago. Mr. 
jrown made his local début as a concert singer this season 
His career will bear watching. 


Orcuestra Piays NATIONAL ANTHEM For JACCHIA. 
The Boston Symphony “Pops” Orchestra, under direc- 
tion of Concertmaster Jacques Hoffmann, greeted its 


conductor, Agide Jacchia, with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” last Monday evening when he appeared on 
the stage of Symphony Hall to conduct his first concert 
as an American citizen. 

Mr. Jacchia has been a resident 
1914. Previous to that date he had visited America sev- 
eral times as conductor of various opera companies, first 
coming here with Mascagni'’s company. After further 
activities in Italy he again toured the United States, Cent- 
ral America and Canada with the Milan Opera Company. 
Mr. Jacchia conducted Italian opera in New York at the 
Academy of Music in 1909, at the Century Theater in 
19:4, and joined the Boston National Opera Company 
for the season of 1915-16. In Boston he is known not 
only as conductor of the celebrated “Pop” concerts, but 
also as founder and director of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music and as conductor of the Cecilia Society. 

Mr. Jaechia was born in 1875 in Pesaro, Italy, and 
graduated from the local conservatory of music, where 
he studied with Mascagni. His wife, whose stage name 
is Esther Ferrabini—widely known for her extraordinary 
interpretation of Carmen—and his daughter, have made 
their home in Boston since they came here from Ltaly 
two years ago. 

Dat Bue. 


Dai Buell, the well known pianist, was heard in a re- 
cent concert at the Copiey-Plaza for the benefit of the 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


A NEW Chorus for Mixed Voices in the style of a NEGRO 
SPIRITUAL. 


WE’LL GO AND SERVE THE LORD 
by Hilbert E, Stewart 


Price 15 cents. 


Six part Chorus with Baritone and Tenor Solos built on 
original Negro Melodies. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
67 Weat 45th Street New York City 


popular 


of this country since 


iN CHarity Concert, 






























Florence Crittenton Home. Miss Buell’s pieces wer 
drawn from Bach, Paradies, Liszt, Chopin and Debussy 
Her art made its customary appeal and she was obliged 
to add extra numbers, playing pieces by Mendelssohn anid 
Chopin. 

Firtu Infantry BAND AT CONSERVATORY. 

Complimentary to the faculty and students of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a concert was given 
through the courtesy of Colonel Knight in Jordan Hall, 
May 24, by the band of the Fifth Infantry, U. S. A, re- 
cently returned from service as Headquart: ers Band of 
the American Army of Occupation in Coblenz, Germany. 
The concert was under the direction of Warrant Officer 
George Kazamek 

The program was as follows: Planquette March, “Sam- 
bre et Meuse;” Bach, prelude, chorale and fugue; Weber, 
overture to “Oberon ;’ Fuchs, Fantasia for solo cornet, 
Sergt. David Brunswick ; Gounod, Selection; “Mireille ;” 
Mosmer, “Southern Rhapsody ;” Kazamek, Trumpet March, 
“Remembrance of Dae 5 “The National Anthem,” in- 
strumentation by Wallace Goodrich. 

This band organization during its residence abroad under 
an able and exper.enced leader familiar with band condi- 
tions in all European countries, has achieved a standard 
which, it is hoped, will become general in the American 
service. _ 


THIRD WEEK OF RUSSIAN 
OPERA AT NEW AMSTERDAM 





Repertory the Same, with an Occasional Change in Cast 


“Tsar’s Brive.” 

The third week of the Russian Grand Opera Company 
opened with a performance of the “Tsar’s Bride,” on May 
22. The -chief attraction, as it has been all along, is the 
singing of Nina Koshetz as Lubasha. The remainder of the 
cast continued the-same that has been offered before. This 
opera of Rimsky-Korsakoff has proved a novelty, and will 
be given once more before the season is over. 


“Demon.” 


“Demon” was repeated on Wednesday evening, May 24. 
Nina Koshetz was on this occasion the Tamara, her singing 
appearing even more beautiful than on Monday evening. 
Jacob Lukin was Demon. These were the notable changes 
in the cast as compared to the performance of last week. 
Michael Feveisky conducted as formerly. The Rubinstein 
opera is very interesting. It was hoped that the attendance 
for the third week would greatly increase, but no doubt 
owing to the wonderful summer weather that has prevailed, 
the attendance was under expectation and an early closing 
was forced. 

“Tue Snow MAInpeN.” 

The repetition of the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera emphasized 
once more the fact that while the Russian Company has no 
singers to compare with those who sing the same work at 
the Metropolitan, on the other hand the Metropolitan has 
little of that native spirit which pervades the performance 
of the Russian company. It is too bad that they cannot 
make a combination of the two at one theater or another. 

“Evucen ONEGIN.” 

On Thursday evening, May 25, “Eugen Onegiti” was 
repeated with Sophie Osipova as Tatiana and Miss’ Moro- 
vitch as Olga, while the title role was in the hands of 
Vladimir Radeeff and that of Liensky entrusted to’ Nicho'as 
Busanovsky. The performance was, as formerly, inter- 
esting as rendered by these singers and was warmly appre- 
ciated by the audience, which gave the singers generous 
applause. ‘Conductor Feurst was again the wielder of 
the baton. 

“CHEREVICHKY” (“CuristMas Eve”), 

The Russian Grand Opera Company produced “Chere- 
vichky,” also known as “Cherevichek (“Christmas Eve’), 
“The Caprices of Oxana,” etc., Tschaikowsky’ S$ comic opera, 
from Gogol’s “Christmas Eve Revels,” based on the quaint 
folk tales of “Little Russia,” that portion living in South- 
east Russia. It seems that Grand Duchess Helena com- 
missioned Serov to compose the music of this libretto, but 
on his death it was handed over to Tschaikowsky, under 
whom it was produced in Russia not long after his visit 
to this country, for the dedication of Carnegie Hall, New 
York, about thirty years ago. The opera is full of varied 
movements, many Russian folk melodies, usually in minor, 
with devil, small devils, a witch, the Czar, all booted, wear- 
ing the variegated colors usual with the peasant folk. There 
is much humor of a rough sort, with hiding of would-be 
lovers in sacks, a haughty Oxana (Marie Mashir), and 
everything is sung in the original Russian language. 

The present scribe caught an occasional word like “vod- 
ka,” “nitchevo,” “b’rounoff,” “m’ana-zuc,” “krriehn” and 
“nagrom, all more or less known to us. Tenor Svetloff 
sang somewhat vociferously, giving forth high Bs of fer- 
vency ; 
tailed devil; Mr. Kosloff’s character part of the old school- 
master, a veritable Beckmesser No. 2, was the best of the 
lot. The intermezzo was so well played by the orchestra 
that the audience “stopped the show” with applause, Conduc- 
tor Feveisky receiving his share throughout the evening; 
it was well deserved, too. The choruses were well sung; 
indeed, only fifty persons in all (singers and orchestra 
together) gave forth a tremendous volume of sound. It 
was 11:20 when tenor Svetloff and heroine Mashir finally 
found each other, presumably “living scrappily together 
ever after.” 

“Piguet Dame.” 

Despite the fact that there was a very small audience 
at the New Amsterdam Theater for the afternoon per- 
formance of “Pique Dame” on May 27, the listeners were 
unusually appreciative and the applause enthusiastic. As 
on former occasions when this opera has been presented 


Leonid Gorlenko portrayed a vivid horned-and- : 
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DAI BUELL, 
who scored a success at a recent Boston benefit concert. 





by the Russian singers, Nina Koshetz was the star, and 
she again invested the role of Lisa with all the necessary 
ardor, sadness and horror. Her beautiful voice and 
natural acting won her a well deserved ovation. Mrs. 
Popova is excellent in character parts, and she, too, won 
no little applause as the Countess Pique Dame. Vladimir 
Daniloff, M. Gorlenko, J. Lukin and Miss Mirovitch were 
other members of the cast who had important roles. Eu- 
gene Feurst conducted. 
“CHEREVICHKY.” 
On Saturday evening, May 27, Tschikowsky’s interesting 


opera, which had its premier here on Friday evening, was 
repeated before a good sized audience with the same cast. 


Annual Convention of N. Y. F. M. C. 


The annual convention of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, June 5. 6 and 7, in conjunction with the 
Musical Industries Chamber of Commerce, which is to hold 
its national convention at that time. Interesting programs 
have been prepared under the direction of the program 
committee, of which Edna West is chairman. Monday 
morning the registration of delegates and alternates will 
take place, followed by the reports of various committees. 
After luncheon will follow a conference of federated club 
presidents, and in the evening, in honor of the Columbia 
University Glee Club, the Federation announces a musique- 
dansante at the hotel. 

Tuesday morning will occur the j junior session, presided 
over by Teresa Maier, State junior daicraas. The guest of 
honor will be Frances Elliot Clark, director of the educa- 
tional department, N. F. M. C. There will be a juvenile 
study club meeting and a round table talk. Among those 
who are to be heard are Helen Vogel, Beatrice Weller, Rob- 
ert Murray, Florence Stern, Rosemary Pfaff. At 1 o'clock 
the Federation luncheon will take place at the hotel. In the 
evening the Federation Concert Presentation Committee 
will have charge of a program on which are scheduled to 
appear Cosme McMoon, Beatrice Weller, the Norfleet Trio 
and Mary Bennett. 

Wednesday morning will open with the official business 
meeting and election of officers, after which the general pub- 
lic is invited to attend a session entitled “Expression and 
a egy momo Among the speakers to be heard are: Mrs. 

Downs, State president of Connecticut; Dr. Bartlett 
Burleigh Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; Elizabeth 
Hood Latta, president, Pennsylvania State Federation; 
Carolyn Beebe, chairman, Chamber of Music Committee, 
N. Y. F. M ; Geoffrey O'Hara, chairman, Community 
Music, N. Y. F. M. C.; Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, Phila- 
delphia Civic Music League ; George Gartlan, director of 
music, public schools, New York City; Frances Elliot 
Clark, director of educational department, N. F. M. C.; 
a Bagby Stevens, president, South Atlantic District, N. 

M. C.; Harriet Seymour, director of New York State 
Podetnsion of Music Clubs; Miss Borchard, Bureau for 
Advancement of Music; Sada Cowen, chairman, Young Ar- 
tists’ Contest Committee, N. Y. F. M. C.; Howard Clark 
Davis, chairman of Public School Music, N. Y. F. M. C., 
and F. S. Wardwell, district president of Empire District. 

In the evening a Federation concert is to take place at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the program to be given by Sue 
Harvard, soprano; Carolyn Beebe, pianist; Samuel Roberts, 
Welsh tenor, and the New York Welsh Glee Club, under the 
direction of D, B. Evans, 





Rethberg and Bender with Wolfsohn 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau announces that Elizabeth 
Rethberg, soprano, who will appear with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company next season, and Paul Bender, the new 
baritone of the same organization, will be under its exclusive 
management for concerts, recital and oratorio after Feb- 
ruary 12, 1923 


Robert 


Formerly assistant to 
Mengelberg 
351 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel, 9888 Circle 
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The Steinert Pianotorte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
PIANO=== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 











| GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


PIANIST 
CHIOAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


J. G. Hardy, President T. S. Lovette, Dean 
The largest of its kind in the country 
BELTON, TEXAS 








T. Ss LOVETTE 


} PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
i DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
BELTON, TEXAS 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


@& Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
635 Cincela Piace, Greokiya, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


{ BUTLER — goss 








GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL Harrison 4868 
Res. Ravenswood 6996 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training, 
600 S. Wabash Ave. 





CEORCE WESTLAIN 


DAVIES: 


| TENOR 
| Excelsior Hotel, Rome, Italy 





LEON SAMETINI 


Fer dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 Se. Michiganp Avenue - Chieage 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 
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Cincinnati 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AL ART * po CITY OF 


NEW YORK 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


Lambert MURPH TENOR 
VWIGTOR HARRIS 


r Concert Hegagemeat. Apr 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


sea fa 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


=~ York 
Chicago’s Foremost Schw.! of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


Kimsaty Haut, Cuicaco, Int. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Drrectors: Cart Hern AND A. FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 
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THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 














GRANBERRY 013° 
SCHOOL 
SUMMER COURSES pasate "icsctpanine 
Mr Crater will deen oe A ag Ss Su samer 
School of Music, June 26th to August 51 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 


instruction 
Carnegie Hall - . New York 


wit CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
"Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


EDILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. AAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y¥. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. ¥. 











:REUTER 


PIANIST 


Management: 
men, & JONES, Aeolian Gall New York 





|MMRAGNA LINN 











VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL lite aaa 


KANSAS CITY 


CON SERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Cataicy JOHN A. COWAN, President 











55TH YEAR 
' A complete School of Music in 
3 Established every branch of musical learning. 


re 1 AFaculty of laternational Reputation 


H weir PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 






MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


also 
DANCING 
ORCHESTRA 


DRAMATIC ART 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CHORUS 
For catalogue and information 

address Bertua Baur, Directress 
Highland Ave., Bennett Ave., and 


Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ideal residence department with superior equipment 














dune 19 to July 29, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
& PD oon ony dese 


Summer Rates from May 15th to September 15th 
SPECIAL PROAGCOV COURSE FOR PB sad TEACHERS 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 

212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 6329 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


’ Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 









Werereons: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Mason &Haunii 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 
Mew York Wanrernooms, $13 Fifth Avenue 











NICH-&-BACH 





Ultra-Qu ality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 





Established 1864 





ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhi — 





A Leader fom 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 


Nae SSOHMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its ar ripaggae is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June roth, 1919} 


The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the nest sigan 
I have ever played. 

It A so exquisite] epee 1 in tone and expres- 


sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Ruto opiano leads in the player 
piano world. 


Sincerely, 


irre asus 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


New York 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street 
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